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Institutioiis. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916                1918 

1 

TTniveraities  and  ooUegn 

Schools  of  theology 

IM,  788, 000 

1,680,754 

485,887 

1,296,288 

479,624 

133,472 

1,262,215 

824,651,058 

2,336,510 
180,488 

1,208,096 
413,580 
199,899 
657,383 

828,870,017 

1,658,281 
808,087 

1,495,773 
607,431 
116,283 
706,546 

890,810,124 

1,467,055 
90,576 

2,661,076 
449,992 
168,479 
875,944 

830,196,008   1 
2,257,359  '1 

128,588 

2,253,598 
788,996 
143,012 

1,357,719 

MZ7,4dU,Md 

Schools  of  medidne 

J 

Public  normal  schoolsl 

Priyate  normal  schools 

Piivat*  higji  (|tf*hoo1S. . .  t  -  r  -    - , 

40,548 

616,817 
1,748,258 

Total 

30,061,310 

29,651,879 

31,357,398 

26,023,346 

37,095,280 

29,856,568 

Table  5. — Gifts  and  bequests  to  educatUm  from  1871  to  1918, 


1871. 
1872, 
1873, 

1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877, 
1878. 
1879 
1880, 
1881. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895, 
1896. 


18 

10 

11 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

7 

7 

11 

9 

5 

7 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

11 


593,  740 
072, 540 
225,977 
053,804 
126, 562 
691, 845 
015, 256 
103,289 
249, 810 
518, 501 
440,  224 
141, 363 
270, 286 
314, 081 
976, 168 
$12, 910 
646, 368 
942, 058 
011,019 
519,  233 
721,  902 
207,690 
855,  365 
240,876 
677, 048 


1897 110,049, 141 

1898 10, 981, 209 

1899 25,332,792 

1900 15,066,561 

1901 21,158,400 

1902 20, 348, 739 

1903 17, 915, 075 

1904 17,  261, 375 

1905 21,827, 876 

1906 23,347,070 

1907 28,585,780 

1908 19, 763,421 

1909 21, 192, 450 

1910 24, 755, 663 

1911 27,634,029 

1912 30, 061, 310 

1913 29, 651, 879 

1914 31, 357, 398 

1915 26,023, 246 

1916 37, 095, 280 

1918 29, 856, 568 


Total,  excluding  1882 

and  1917 677, 393, 176 


TOTAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

Table  1  summarizes  the  figures  which  indicate  the  total  enroUniojit 
in  each  type  of  school  or  institution.  The  statistics  of  schools  in 
Alaska  and  of  Government  Indian  schools  have  been  taken  from  other 
Government  reports.  All  other  statistics  contained  in  this  summary 
have  been  derived  from  the  succeeding  chapters.  These  data  have 
been  organized  to  show  facts  r^arding  enrollment  in  public  and  pri- 
vate s<^ools.  The  statistics  of  private  elementary  schools  have 
been  estimated  very  largely,  but  they  are  in  all  probability  fairly 
dependable.  The  grand  total  enrollment  in  all  types  of  schools  is 
24,027,199.  This  aggregate  includes  21,812,887  persons  enrolled  in 
public  schools  and  2,214,312  persons  enrolled  in  private  schools. 
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Excluding  all  special  and  evening  schools,  the  total  enroUment  in 
kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  is 
23,029,062,  including  21,105,590  persons  roistered  in  public  schools 
and  1,923,472  persons  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  further 
distribution  of  these  aggr^ates  among  the  different  types  of  schools 
may  bo  ascertained  from  the  table. 

THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

Table  2  contains  statistics  showing  the  total  cost  of  education  in 
1917-18,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  institutions,  and  the  average  or 
per  capita  cost  based  on  the  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the 
various  types  of  schools.  These  annual  per  capita  amounts  do  not 
always  represent  the  same  conditions.  Tlius  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures in  public  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions  usually 
do  not  include  amounts  spent  for  board  or  lodging,  while  the  corre- 
sponding expenditures  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  quite  fre- 
quently include  these  extraneous-to-school  costs.  Caution  should 
be  used,  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  per  capita  costs  shown  in 
Table  2. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  education  in  1917-18  in  the  schools 

represented  in  Table  2  was  $1,059,934,803.     The  total  enrollment  in 

these  schools  (excluding  city  evening  schools)  was  23,433,726.     The 

average  per  capita  cost  based  on  the  total  number  attending  school 

is,  therefore,  $45.23.     This  average,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out, 

needs  to  be  used  cautiously,  since  it  often  includes  the  cost  of  board 

and  Iodising. 

TEACHERS. 

J  n  Tai)lo  3  the  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  various 
typ(»s  of  scliools  have  been  assembled.  The  total  number  employed 
in  1!)17-1S  was  700,703,  including  153,641  men  and  616,122  women. 
T\w  mou  t<'achors  constitute  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  ovor  throe-fourths  of  all  teachers  in  the  United 
Stat<'s  arc  women.  In  IHUO  the  corresponding  percentage  was  almost 
36.  From  this  tabh*  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  where  the  loss  of  men 
teachers  has  been  greatest,  but  this  matter  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  succee<ling  chapters. 

GIJTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

Table  4  shows  the  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  education  in 
1912,  1913,  1014,  1915,  lOKi,  and  1918.  As  no  statistics  wore  col- 
lected  from  schools  in  1916-17,  there  are  no  corresponding  data  for 
that  year.  The  total  amount  received  from  this  source  in  1918  was 
S29,856,568,  which  represents  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  data  for  1 91  (5.    As  the  war  undoubtedly  reduced 
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this  source  of  school  support  in  1918,  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the 
amount  received  in  1917. 

In  Table  5  the  amount  of  gifts  and  bequests  for  each  year  since 
1870  has  been  assembled.  Omitting  the  amounts  received  in  1882 
and  1917,  the  total  amount  accruing  to  the  cause- of  education  from 
this  gratuitous  support  has  been  $677,393,176.  This  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Nation  for  one  year.  (The  total  amount  required  in 
1918  was  $763,678,089.)  This  amount  is  equivalent  to  $32.48  for 
each  pupil  now  enrolled  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
(20,853,516  pupils  enrolled  in  1918). 

Table  6. — Data  used  in  securing  the  average  number  of  days  of  school  attended  by  each 
person  who  became  21  years  of  age  in  1918  {5.38  years  oftOO  days  each). 


Sdiool  year. 


19Q2. 

no3. 

1904. 
1W5. 
1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

190». 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

I9U. 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


ages 
(years). 


Average 
number  of 
davsattcu- 

aedby 
each  pupil 

enroUea. 


5  and  under. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21  and  over. 


101.7 
102.1 
106.2 
106.0 
106.2 
107.3 
109.8 
112.6 
113.0 
111.8 
115.6 
115.6 
117.8 
121.2 
120.9 
120.4 
119.8 


TotaL, 


Per  cent  of 

persons  of 

ea(^age 

attending 

school 

(1910). 


19.5 
62.1 
75.0 
82.7 
86.2 
90.0 
91.? 
89.8 
88.8 
81.2 
68.3 
60.6 
35.3 
22.6 
14.4 
8.4 
17.5 


Average 
nunil>er  of 
days  at  ten- 
ded  by  all 
persons  of 
eachage.1 


10.8 
53.2 
78.9 
87.7 
91.5 
96.6 
100.1 
101.1 
100.3 
90.8 
79.0 
59.5 
41.6 
27.4 
17.4 
10.1 
20.9 


1,075.9 


1  Ckdumn  5  was  obtained  by  multiplying  coliynn  3  by  column  4. 
AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  schooling 
received  by  the  "average"  person  now  completing  a  school  course. 
The  data  showing  the  method  of  arriving  at  such  an  average  are 
given  in  Table  6.  In  Table  1 2  in  the  chapter  on  State  School  Systems 
the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  school  at  each  age  in  1910  is 
shown.  These  percentages  are  repeated  in  column  4  of  Table  ()  of 
this  chapter.  It  is  avssumed  that  all  children  who  are  under  (>  years 
of  age  and  who  are  attending  school  arc  5  years  of  age.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  fallacy  in  the  results  obtained  in  this  way,  although  it  is 
known  that  some  children  attend  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  4,  since 
the  1^  groups  of  4  and  5  essentially  equal.  It  is  found,  therefore, 
that  19^  per  cent  of  the  children  5  years  of  age,  or  an  equivalent 
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thereof,  are  in  school.  Sunilarly  for  those  over  20  years  of  age,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  they  are  all  21  years  of  age.  As  the  age 
groups  just  above  20  are  essentially  equal,  it  does  not  matter  if  all 
such  persons  are  considered  21  years  of  age. 

This  enables  one  to  combine*  these  scattered  persons  who  are  attend- 
ing school  into  workable  percentages  which  for  all  purposes  are 
reliably  correct.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  average  child 
entered  school  at  the  age  of  5  in  1902  and  attended  school  more  or  less 
irregularly  until  he  was  2 1  years  of  age,  in  1 9 1 8.  The  average  number 
of  days  attended  by  all  pupils  enrolled  in  school  in  1902  was  101.7; 
in  1903,  102.1  days,  etc.,  as  shown  in  column  3  of  the  table.  The 
•  "average"  child  6  years  of  age  attending  echool  in  1902  went  101.7 
days.  The  following  year  this  "  average '*  child  went  102.1  days,  etc. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  only  19.5  per  cent  of  the  children 

5  years  of  age  attend  school  and  that  only  52.1  per  cent  of  those 

6  years  of  age  attend  school.  Consequently,  the  "average"  child 
in  the  population  in  1902  received  not  over  19.8  days  schooling  at  the 
age  of  5  and  not  over  53.2  days  schooling  at  the  age  of  6  in  1903. 
Proceeding  as  shown  in  the  last  column  in  Table  6  it  is  found  that 
this  "average"  child  gets  the  longest  school  term  at  the  age  of  12, 
when  he  attends  101.1  days.  During  his  lifetime  he  will  attend  a 
total  of  1,076.9  days,  or  an  equivalent  of  5.38  years  of  200  actual 
school  days  each. 

At  the  age  of  6  the  complete  expectation  of  life,  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Life  Tables  in  1910,  as  prepared  by  James  W.  Glover 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  5G.21  years  of  365  days  each.  The 
"average"  child  as  shown  above  attends  school  after  this  age  only 
1,075.9  (lays,  or  an  equivalent  of  2.95  years  of  365  days  each.  By 
comparing  these  figures  it  is  found  that  this  "average"  child  attends 
school  only  one-nineteenth  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  his  fifth  birthday. 
In  other  words  only  1  day  in  19  is  spent  in  scholastic  preparation 
for  life. 

One  error  involved  in  the  computation  of  colimm  5  of  Table  6 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  average  number  of  days  attended  by 
each  child  enrolled  in  school  as  shown  in  colxunn  3  includes  the  num- 
ber of  days  attended  by  the  older  as  well  as  the  yoxmger  children. 
Possibly  the  younger  children  enrolled  in  school  do  not  attend  so 
roguhirly  as  the  children  coming  within  the  compulsory  attendance 
age  limits.  In  other  words,  the  *' average"  child  attending  school 
at  5  may  not  attend  the  average  of  101.7  da^-s,  wliile  at  the  age  of 
12  he  may  attend  more  than  the  average  of  112.6  days.  As  these 
errors  are  counterbalancing,  and  as  the  range  of  these  averages  is 
narrow,  falling  between  101.7  at  5  years  and  121.2  at  18  years,  no 
great  vitiating  factor  can  be  discerned  herein.  It  is  held,  therefore, 
that  the  method  is  essentially  sound,  and  that  the  results  secured 
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are  reliable.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  percent- 
age of  persons  attending  school  in  1910  does  not  materially  operate 
in  nullifying  conclusions,  since  the  school  history  of  this  average  child 
centers  around  the  year*  1910,  and  since  such  minor  errors  as  may 
exist  are  again  compensating. 

MEN  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  25,063  men  and 
216,319  women  teachers  are  employed.  In  rural  schools  (schools 
located  in  the  open  country  and  in  villages)  80,164  men  and  329,196 
women  teachers  are  employed.  From  these  figures  shown  in  detail 
in  Table  9,  it  is  foimd  that  10.4  per  cent  of  the  city  teachers  and  19.7 
per  cent  of  the  nu*al  teachers  are  men.  In  all  schools,  both  city  and 
rural,  16.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men.  The  percentage  of  men 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  each  State  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  1.  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  West  Vii^inia  lead  with  relatively 
liigh  percentages  of  men  teachers,  while  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Ne- 
braska, and  Colorado  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  scarcity  of 
men  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  in  certain  States  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  great  concern.  Unless  more  remimerative  salaries  are 
paid  in  the  rural  schools,  the  exodus  of  practically  all  men  teachers 
from  these  schools  seems  imminent. 

THE  RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  TERM. 

For  the  United  States  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  combined  is  about  160  days.  In 
the  city  schools  the  corresponding  average  is  182  days,  while  in  the 
rural  schools  it  is  onl}^  142  da^'s.  The  children  in  the  rural  schools 
have  a  little  over  7  months  of  school,  while  city  children  have  over 
VI  months.  The  city  child  has  a  school  term  40  days  longer  than  the 
child  in  the  rural  schools.  Figure  2  and  Table  8  present  these  facts 
for  each  State.  In  the  figure  the  projection  of  the  *'pm''  beyond 
the  **  bar"  is  very  pronounced  in  the  States  falling  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  figure.  Smaller  differences  prevail  among  States  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  city  school  term  than  to  that  of  the  rural  school 
term.     The  *' pins''  are  more  nearly  equal  in  length  than  the  **bars.'' 

PART  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  NOT  ATTENDED. 

The  part  of  the  school  term  lost  by  irregular  attendance  is  shown  fgr 
rural  and  city  schools  in  Table  8  and  figure  3.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  diagram  the  per  cent  of  the  school  term  lost  in  the  nu-al  schools 
is  about  twice  that  wasted  in  city  schools.  In  many  States  near  the 
top  of  the  list  the  loss  is  about  the  same  in  both  classes  of  schools. 
Oregon  and  Ohio  are  outstanding  in  the  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  rural  school  lost  b^-  irregular  attendance.     It  should  he  noted 
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in  {his  connection  that  the  States  have  been  arranged  in  the  increas- 
ing order  of  the  percentage  of  the  rural  school  term  lost.  On  this 
score  Ohio  and  Oregon  occupy  the  most  commendable,  and  Kentucky 
and  Rhode  Island  the  most  derogatory  positions.  As  a  general  rule 
the  city  child  loses  39  school  days  annually,  or  21.4  per  cent  of  the 
term  provided,  while  the  child  jn  rural  communities  loses  42  days,  or 
29.4  per  cent  of  the  school  term  provided  for  him. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  IN  RURAL  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  average  annual  salary 
of  teachers  is  $618.  As  shown  in  Table  10  the  corresponding  average 
in  city  schools  is  $854  and  in  rural  schools  $479.  The  variations  from 
these  average  practices  are  best  exhibited  in  figure  4.  Califomia, 
Arizona,  and  Washington  head  the  list  on  the  high  salaries  paid  to 
rural  teachers.  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi  pay  the 
lowest  average  salaries  to  rural  teachers.  Not  infrequently  the  av- 
erage salary  paid  to  city  teachers  falls  below  the  $600  line.  The 
great  inequality  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  ''  bars  "  and  the  "  pins '' 
in  most  of  the  States  su^ests  the  query  as  to  whether  the  rural  child 
is  not  entitled  to  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  city  child. 

CITY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  school  property  and  the  average  value 
for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  school  are  shown  for  city  and  rural  schools 
in  Table  10.  In  city  schools  this  per  capita  is  found  to  be  $146.69, 
while  in  rural  schools  it  is  only  $60.81.  For  both  combined  it  is 
$96.23.  The  deviations  from  these  general  averages  are  shown 
graphically  by  States  in  figure  5.  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Montana  rank  first  on  the  values  of  property  in  the  nu'al  schools.  In 
some  States  htUe  difference  exists  between  the  average  value  in  rural 
and  city  schools.  In  most  States  the  "  pins  "  project  far  beyond  the 
"bars,"  indicating  that  great  inequaUty  exists  as  to  the  ''school 
home "  provided  for  the  rural  and  the  city  child. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  RURAL  AND  CITY  EDUCATION. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  annual  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  city  and  nu-al  schools.  The  results  are  stiown  in  Table  12. 
Some  of  the  averages  are  not  precise,  as  the  various  per  capitas  for 
city  and  nnal  schools  had  to  be  derived  by  a  process  of  subtraction, 
as  explained  above.  While  the  averages  shown  are  not  precise, 
they  are  nevertheless  fairly  dependable.  In  figure  6  the  per  capita 
cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled  has  been  ascertained.  The  city  schools 
on  this  basis  spend  $40.59,  while  the  rural  schools  spend  only  $23.91 
for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  each  pupil.  The  States  have 
been  ranked  on  the  magnitude  of  rural  school   costs.     Montana, 
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Nevada,  and  New  Hampshire  rank  first,  and  Tennessee;  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mississippi  last  in  the  array.  Great  differences  be- 
tween rural  and  city  school  expenditures  are  indicated  by  decided 
projections  of  the  pins  beyond  the  bars.  The  States  seem  to  fall 
into  two  well-defined  groups  in  this  diagram,  the  State  of  Maine 
serving  as  a  dividing  bar.  Those  above  Maine  spend  over  S33  per 
rural  school  pupil,  and  those  below  Maine  spend  less  than  $26  per 
pupil. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  per  capitas  presented  in  this 
graph  relate  only  to  current  expenses  and  do  not  include  amounts 
spent  for  new  buildings,  groxmds,  and  new  equipment. 

In  figure  7  the  average  expenditures  for  education  in  rural 
and  city  schools  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  This  method  of  computation 
eliminates  from  consideration  the  absence  of  pupils  front  schools  and 
gives  the  actual  annual  cost  for  the  average  pupil  who  takes  daily 
advantage  of  the  school  term  provided  him.  On  this  basis  the  per 
capitas  become  considerably  higher,  for  city  schools  $51.56,  and  for 
rural  schools  S33.85.  Figure  7  shows  these  facts  for  the  different 
States,  ranking  the  States  on  the  decreasing  per  capita  costs.  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  and  Nevada  lead  on  rural-school  expenditures,  and 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  come  last.  In  several 
States  the  average  rural  school  expenditures  exceed  those  incurred 
by  city  schools. 

As  the  length  of  the  school  term  varies  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  the  average  cost  based  on  the  average  attendance  will  be 
comparatively  low  in  States  having  a  short  school  term  and  relatively 
high  in  States  having  a  long  school  term.  To  eliminate  this  factor 
of  inequality  from  consideration,  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the 
per  capita  costs  pictured  in  figure  7  by  the  length  of  the  school  term 
in  each  State  for  city  and  rural  schools  respectively.  The  results  of 
these  corrections  are  shown  in  Table  10  and  figure  8.  The  average 
daily  cost  in  rural  schools  ranges  from  57  cents  in  Montana  to  8  cents 
in  Tennessee.  The  average  for  aU  rural  schools  is  24  cents  per  day, 
and  for  all  city  schools  28  cents.  It  becomes  apparent  from  these 
figures  that  city  and  rural  unit  costs,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  are 
not  essentially  different.  These  minor  differences  were  magnified 
in  the  two  preceding  graphs,  since  the  length  of  the  school  term  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration.  This  statement  is  not  derogatory 
to  figures  6  and  7,  since  they  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  city 
child  goes  to  school  a  greater  number  of  days  during  the  year  than 
the  rural  child.  It  should  also  be  remarked  at  this  juncture  that 
large  city  schools  can  be  maintained  at  smaller  unit  expenditures 
than  can  small  rural  schools,  most  of  which  have  only  one  room. 
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Where  large  numbers  of  children  can  be  conveniently  brought 
together  the  unit  cost  may  not  decrease  but  the  educational  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  same  cost  can  be  increased.  With  equal 
per  capita  costs,  the  city  schools  should  be  superior  to  rural  schools. 
The  slight  difference  in  the  daily  cost  of  maintaining  city  and  rural 
schools,  28  cents  and  24  cents  respectively,  do  not,  therefore,  represent 
even  approximate  educational  advantages,  when  all  facts  are  con- 
sidered. From  all  of  these  analyses  of  current  expenses  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  rural-school  child  is  getting  a  '^ square  deal."  He  is 
working  under  a  handicap  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  schools  seems  to  offer  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  to  this  serious  problem. 

In  the  preparation  of  figures  2  to  8  and  of  Tables  7,  8,  10,  11,  and 
12,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  city  and  rural  schools. 
To  attain  this  end  some  of  the  data  Appearing  in  Chapters  II  and  III 
had  to  be  modified  in  order  to  secure  the  comparable  data  for  city 
and  rural  schools,  as  shown  in  this  chapter.  Furthermore,  the  data 
presented  in  this  chapter,  containing  certain  corrections,  are  thought 
to  be  more  nearly  correct  than  the  corresponding  data  appearing 
originally  in  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  31.  It  was  impossible  to  make  all 
the  necessary  corrections  in  the  statistics  until  the  printed  State 
school  reports  for  1918  had  been  received. 
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Table  8. — The  adbol  term  in  rural  and  eity  tdtoob,  1917-18. 
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Tablf  9. — Comparative  tammary  of  number  0/ 1  taditrt  mvploi/ed  in  eitg  and  in  rural 
itAooh,  1917-18. 
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Tablb  10.— Stiool  proptrlg  in  dig  <md  nmd  tcAoolt,  1917-18. 
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Table  13. — Percentage  distribution  of  pupils  and  students  of  all  grades  in  hath  publie 

and  private  schools  and  colleges^  1918. 


States. 

Per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  in 
each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade 
recetvlng  public  in- 
struction. 

Per  cent  of  the  total  population 
enrolled  in  each  grade. 

Ele. 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

El». 
men- 
tary. 

•Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary. 

Higher. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

•United  Stat<»s... 

88.6 

9.3 

2.1 

92.8 

90.9 

52.2 

19.4 

2.0 

0.4 

21.8 

Alabama 

93.1 
91.1 
96.7 
76.4 
84.7 

88.5 
91.6 
79.2 
93.7 
92.5 

86.0 
87.8 
85.3 
87.2 
83.7 

•     94.1 
91.4 
S5.4 
91.0 
81.1 

87.0 
86.7 
93.5 
8K.3 

88.9 

87.2 
87.6 

m,K 

90.0 
93.2 

S7.8 
95.1 
90.8 
S».4 
91.5 

81.4 
89.4 
K9.6 
95.6 
S7.0 

93.0 
SS.7 
86.3 
M.9 
90.  H 

W.6 

ST.  J 
«.«>.  2 

5.8 

6.9 

2.8 

20.6 

12.4 

10.0 
7.6 

13.4 
6.7 
6.5 

12.2 
9.2 
12.5 
10.3 
13.0 

4.9 
7.3 

12.8 
6.5 

15.8 

10.7 

11.0 

5.7 

9.1 

9.7 

9.6 

10.2 

16.9 

9.1 

4.6 

9.8 
3.6 
7.1 
12.4 
6.4 

15.1 
8.5 
8.9 
2.7 
9.7 

5.9 

9.9 

12.1 

13.  U 

6.9 

n.o 

5.4 
9.S 
l».  3 

1.1 
2.0 
.5 
3.0 
2.9 

1.5 

.8 
7.4 

.6 
1.0 

1.8 
8.0 
2.2 
2.5 
3.3 

1.0 
1.3 
1.8 
2.5 
3.1 

2.3 
2.3 
.8 
2.6 
1.4 

3.2 
2.2 
2.3 
.9 
2.2 

2.4 
1.3 
2.1 
2.2 
2.1 

4.5 
2.1 
1.5 
1.7 
8.3 

1.1 
1.4 
1.6 
2.2 
2.3 

2.4 

1.0 

3.0 

.5 

07.3 
95.6 
99.4 
97.2 
98.3 

85.1 
93.1 
84.3 
96.9 
98.5 

96.9 
82.6 
95.5 
94.8 
97.1 

95.0 
92.7 
90.8 
90.0 
84.0 

88.4 
94.8 
98.9 
92.4 
96.5 

95.-: 

98.9 
76.4 
91.9 
95.5 

87.4 
97.1 
97.0 
84.8 
9S.5 

96.5 
92.8 
83.3 
9S.2 
97.4 

96.7 
98.6 
97.3 
90.5 
9S.3 

97.1 
99.1 
84.5 
07.2 

90.0 
89.6 
91.6 
96.1 
95.9 

85.2 

88.8 
74.8 
91.4 
89.2 

89.5 
91.4 
95.3 
91.7 
94.6 

84.1 
90.6 
86.7 
78.6 
90.1 

94.1 
89.1 
92.6 
91.7 
92.8 

93.7 
100.0 
81.2 
90.7 
94.0 

90.0 
74.1 
95.5 
94.6 

96.8 

95.8 
87.0 
88.3 
79.1 
91.2 

83.8 
94.7 
70.4 
81.4 
83.6 

95.4 
93.2 
92.9 
93.5 

66.1 
100.0 
61.9 
61.3 
70.1 

27.1 
100.0 
22.4 
61.3 
49.7 

87.1 
34.6 
50.0 
46.4 
70.1 

59.6 
51.5 
54.9 
34.5 
14.5 

83.1 
69.7 
64.3 
58.1 
100.0 

7i.9 

100.0 

42.3 

42.  S 

100.0 

2M 
57.6 
79.4 
53.1 
92.4 

60.5 
2«J.s 
43.6 
6.').  6 
71.5 

2*».2 
ftH.3 
100. 0 
65.7 
59.6 

9:».  4 

81.9 

Ml.  1 

1(K).  0 

23.3 
24.4 
25.2 
15.7 
17.7 

2ao 

17.0 
17.0 
20.4 
22.1 

2a7 
18.7 
18.1 
22.6 
19.4 

22.8 

17.3 
17.3 

17.8 
16.2 

20.9 
19.7 
25.9 
18.9 
23.5 

21.9 
11.5 
15.8 
17.8 
19.6 

16.1 
25.7 
20.4 
1«.3 
22.0 

11.5 
17.0 
15.7 
23.6 
17.5 

2.'i.0 
21.9 
22.7 
16.3 
20.  i\ 

11.0 
21.1 
IV  .•> 
is.  y 

1 

L6 
1.8 
.7 
4.2 
2.6 

8.8 
1.4 
2.9 
1.2 
1.5 

2.9 
3.0 
2.6 
2.7 
8.0 

1.2 
1.4 
2.6 
1.3 
3.1 

2.6 
2.5 
1.6 
2.0 
2.6 

2.4 
1.3 
3.3 
1.8 

1.0 

1.8 
1.0 
1.6 
2.7 
1.6 

2.7 
1.6 
1.6 

.7 
2.0 

1.6 
2.4 
3.2 
2.7 
1.6 

2.3 
1.2 
2.1 
1.9 

.3 
.5 
.1 
.6 
.6 

.3 
.2 
1.7 
.1 
.3 

.4 

.6 
.5 
.6 

.8 

.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.6 

.6 
.5 
.2 
.6 
.4 

.8 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.5 

.4 
.3 
.5 
.6 
.5 

.6 
.4 
.3 
.4 

.7 

.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.5 

.4 

.2 
.6 
.1 

25cl 

Arizona 

2^.1 

Arkansas 

26.0 

California 

20.5 

Colorado 

2a9 

Obnnecticut 

22.5 

Delaware 

18^6 

DLst.  Columbia 

Florida 

21.6 
21.7 

(}eonda 

23.9 

Idaho 

24.0 

Illinois 

21.3 

Indiana 

21-2 

Iowa 

25.9 

KansAs ...  r 

23.2 

Kentucky 

23.7 

l/OiiLsiana 

19.0 

Maine 

20.3 

Marvland 

19.6 

Massachusetts 

MIchifiran 

19.9 
24.0 

Minnesota 

22.7 

Missis.'^ippi 

27.7 

Missouri 

21.5 

Montana 

26.5 

Nebraska 

25.1 

Nevada 

13.1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jers«>v 

19.5 
19.7 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

21.1 
18.3 

Nort  h  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

27.0 
22.5 
21.5 

Oklahoma 

24.1 

Oregon 

17.8 

remi.sylvariia 

Jlhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Boufh  Dakota 

Tennespct' 

'IVsas 

19.0 
17.6 
24.7 

2a2 

26.9 
24.7 

IMah 

26.3 

\'<*rin()nl 

19.4 

Vir|ijirii-i 

22.7 

Washington 

16.7 

\i,'i'<\  Niririiiia 

Wivc(»n-;iii 

22.5 
21.2 

\V\oTiiiri«: 

20.9 
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Tablb  14. — PupUs  and  students  of  aU  grades  in  both  piiblic  and  private  schools  ana 

colleges^  1918 — Part  I. 


Btates. 


United  States. 


Alabama. , 
Arinma... 
Arkansas. 
Callfomla. 
Colorado.. 


Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Dist.  Cohimbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
niinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Keotad7 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Karyland 

Ifassachnsetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana . . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


NewYoric 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

P«msylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Vfrginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Pupils  receiving  ele- 
mentary instruc- 
tion (primary  and 
grammar  grades). 


PubUc. 


18,919,695 


542,529 
63,470 
449,865 
475,845 
176,523 

219,423 
34,423 
53,802 

185,784 
639,510 

92,745 
975,834 
492,106 
476,759 
352,165 

509,844 
302,135 

123. 157 
•  221,513 

522,088 

580,072 
437, 407 
511,617 
602,552 
110,440 

270,993 
12,988 
51,044 

512,019 
81,917 

1,498,001 
616,398 
156,414 

819. 158 
516,261 

123,244 

1,390,969 

83,131 

385,697 

125,430 

560,812 
992,934 
100,096 
53,973 
451,982 

225,959 

300,780 

399,992 

34,885 


Private 
(largely 
estima- 
ted). 


8 


1,457,044 


14,885 
2,941 
2,635 

13,818 
3,000 

38,462 
2,561 

10,000 
5,930 

10,000 

3,000 

206,773 

23,203 

26,370 

10,653 

26,781 
23,750 
12,429 
24,516 
99,109 

76,184 
24, 187 

5,750 
49,828 

4,000 

13,182 

143 

16,653 

34,971 

3,887 

216,909 

18,228 

4,795 

147,195 

7,966 

4,456 

108,000 

16,680 

7,000 

3,411 

18,963 

14,496 

2,727 

5,672 

7,900 

6,813 

2,720 

73,512 

1,000 


Pupils     receiving 
secondary  in- 
struction (lugh- 
school  grades). 


Public. 


1,943,921 


31,358 

4,503 

11,802 

126,913 

25,103 

24,506 

2,714 

8,049 

10,672 

40,386 

12,165 
112,557 
72,046 
54,572 
53,469 

23,511 
23,506 
17,617 
13,769 
108,790 

75,869 
52,084 
29,139 
61,860 
11,572 

29,273 

1,530 

11,977 

50,300 

3,939 

172,226 
17,852 
11,995 

132,802 
35,689 

22,718 

124,015 

8,733 

8,770 

13,124 

30,534 

106, 171 

10, 162 

8,076 

29,166 

37, 118 

16,364 

49,411 

3,444 


Private. 


193,305 


3,467 
516 
1,091 
6,103 
1,078 

4,265 
341 
2,706 
1,008 
4,899 

1,436 
10,658 
3,556 
4,947 
3,071 

.4,437 
2,448 
2,701 
3,760 

11,900 

4,795 
6,383 
2,330 
5,625 
896 

1,961 


Students  receiving 
higher  instruc- 
tion (see  columns 
8  to  16,  next  page). 


PubUc. 


Private. 


2,779 

6,127 

263 

19,229 

6,266 

659 

7,525 

1,162 

985 

18,479 

1,162 

2,314 

1,263 

6,110 
5,890 
4,282 
1,841 
6,739 

1,777 

1,191 

3,784 

240 


247,044 


4,274 
1,419 
1,560 
12,020 
4,392 

1,966 
333 

1,389 
726 

3,662 

1,463 
13,736 
6,641 
6,606 
9,895 

3,367 
2,490 
1,574 
2,494 
3,484 

14,132 
8,640 
2,706 

11,183 
1,837 

7,637 

324 

832 

2,222 

2,106 

13,362 

4,843 

2,991 

13,199 

10,795 

3,869 

V,  uvO 

724 
4,496 
3,532 

2,057 

11,252 

1,895 

979 

6,795 

6,403 

2,671 

13,143 

213 


226, 461 


2,191 


960 
7,576 
1,875 

3,213 


4,813 

468 

3,703 

216 

26,965 

6,630 

7,641 

4,216 

2,282 
2,346 
1,293 
4,727 
20,536 

2,875 
3,759 
1,502 
8,079 


2,693 


1,137 
2,974 


34,122 

3,563 

775 

11,665 

882 

1,701 

26,196 

937 

2,360 

1,408 

4,981 
5,226 


511 
4,609 

308 

591 

3,058 
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Tablb  15. — PupiU  and  9iude7fUs  of  all  grades  in  both  public  and  private  tchooU  and 

collegu,  1918— Pakt  II. 


states. 


United  states. 


Alabama . 
Arizona... 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Coonecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho. . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota. 
Mi5sis<<ippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexii'o 


New  York 

North  ('urollna. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Students  receiving  higher  instruction— 


In  universities  and 
colleges. 


In  schools  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  veter- 
inary medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  pharmacy. 


Public. 


8 


108,768 


1,686 

437 

586 

6,988 

3,704 

137 
333 
751 
660 
1,649 

481 
4,566 
4,041 
5,853 
3,656 

1,002 
737 
843 

1,562 
405 

6,644 
4,056 
1,755 
3,928 
1.250 

3,627 

324 

558 

0 

280 

6,955 
1,273 
1,027 
9,6(i5 
2,150 


Oregon I  2,843 

l'cnu5vlvunia I  2,180 

UhtMlel.land '  243 

Koiith  Carolina 1,630 

South  Dakota t  917 

Tenno--sr<< I  6<>4 

Texas 3,(«2 

rtiUi '  1,699 

Vermont 4S() 

Virginia 2,09t> 

Washington 3,h09 

We-t  \iruiui;i Hl.s 

Wisc<»n-in I  3, 9s9 

Wyoming '  213 


Private. 


9 


178,060 


1,115 

0 

927 

6,298 

1,574 

2,649 
0 

2,858 

450 

3,204 

216 

19,927 

3,H0ti 

7,434 

4,091 

l,«i27 
1,543 
1,249 
3,372 
16,390 

2,197 
2,984 
1,491 
5,324 
0 

2,233 

0 

1,094 

2,251 

0 

25,529 
3.042 

775 
9,f31 

770 

1,090 

21,(i39 

937 

2.340 

1,251 

3,872 

4,342 

0 

500 

3,  mil 

277 

439 

2,2tM 

0 


Total.  I  Punlic. 


10 


286,828 


2,801 

437 

1,513 

13,286 

5,278 

2,786 
333 
3,609 
1,130 
4,853 

697 
24,493 

7,847 

13,287 

7,747 

2,629 
2,280 
2,092 
4,934 
16,885 

8,841 
7,040 
3,246 
9,252 
1,250 

o,S60 

324 

1,»152 

2,251 

280 

32,484 
4,315 
1,802 

19.296 
2,920 

3,983 
23,819 
1,180 
3,S76 
2,168 

4,536 
7,944 
l,<i99 
980 
5, 157 

4,0Ml 

1,257 

ti,  250 

213 


11 


9,771 


186 

11 

52 

592 

141 

0 

0 

425 

46 

94 

25 
629 
297 
753 

388 

55 
31 
34 

§ 
0 

1,042 

857 

113 

146 

52 

440 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

140 

94 

731 

212 

136 

0 

0 

43 

111 

179 
425 
196 
105 
4S0 

1S2 

K> 

243 

0 


Private. 


12 


38,822 


15 

0 

32 

1,146 

301 

293 

0 

1,949 

0 

499 

0 

4,760 

568 

207 

125 

612 

802 

44 

1,169 

3,321 

507 

577 

11 

2,710 

0 

371 

0 

43 

525 
0 

8,593 

196 

0 

1,710 
112 

526 

4,364 

0 

20 

0 

849 

840 

0 

11 

323 

31 

0 

tW'iO 

U 


Total. 


18 


48,503 


201 

11 

84 

1,738 

442 

293 

0 

2,374 

46 

593 

25 

5,380 

865 

960 

513 

067 

833 

78 

1,109 

3,321 

1,549 

1,434 

124 

2,850 
52 

811 

0 

43 

525 
0 

8,593 

336 

94 

2,441 
324 

6()2 

4,3(^4 

0 

03 

111 

1,028 
1,265 

190 
110 
803 

213 

S5 

Oft'J 

0 


In  normal  schools. 


Public 


14 


128,505 


2,402 
971 
022 

4,440 
547 

1,059 


213 

*i,'9i9 

957 
8,541 
2,203 


5,851 

2,310 

1,722 

697 

932 

2,989 

6,446 
3,727 

837 
7,109 

535 

3,570 


274 
2,222 

1,826 

0,397 
3,430 
1,870 
2,803 
8,433 

890 
7,416 

481 
2,917 
2,504 

1,214 
7,225 


394 
4,219 

2,412' 
l,T(i8 
8,911 


P^i^^^te. 


Total. 


15 


9,509 


1,061 


132 


371 


6 

8 


1,278 
2,156 


43 


186 
825 

171 
198 


45 


80 


198 


325 
324' 


85 
193 


157 

200 
44 


1« 


138,074 


3,468 
971 


4,S73 
647 


1. 


319 

8 

1,919 

967 
9,819 
4,380 


6,851 

3,358 
1,723 
697 
1,118 
3,814 

6,617 
3,935 

887 
7,164 

686 

3,689 


374 
2,430 
1,836 

6,887 
8,756 
1,870 
3,127 
8,438 

975 
7,609 

481 
2,917 
3,661 

1,474 
7,369 


394 
5,444 

2,412 
1,930 
9,048 
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Tablb  16. — Pupili  and  tiiuients  of  all  grades  in  both  public  and  priimte  schools  and 

collies,  1918— Fart  III. 


states. 


Summary  by  grades. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


17 


United  States 

AlalMuna 

ArlxGoa 

Arkansas 

OaUftarnia 

Colorado 

Connectinit 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia... 

Florida 

G«orgia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaiu 

Keotocky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachoaetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missifsippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  CaroUna. . 
Sooth  Dakota. . . 

Tennc 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


20,376,739 


567,414 
66,411 
452,500 
489,663 
179,523 

257,885 

36,984 

63,802 

191,714 

649,510 

95,745 

1,181,607 

515,309 

503,129 

362,818 

536,625 
325,885 
135,586 
•  246,029 
621, 197 

656,256 
461,594 
517,367 
652,380 
114,440 

284, 175 
13, 131 
70, 097 

546,990 
85,804 

1,714,910 
634,G2('> 
161,209 
9fi6,353 
524,227 

127,700 

1,49H,»>9 

99,H11 

392,097 

128,841 

579,775 

1,007,430 

102,823 

59,t'>45 

459,882 

232,772 

303,500 

473,504 

35,895 


Secondly. 


18 


2,137,226 


34,825 

5,019 

12,893 

132,010 

26,181 

28,761 
3,055 
10,755 
11,680 
45,285 

13,601 
123)215 
75,602 
50,519 
56,540 

27,948 
25,954 
20,318 
17,519 
120,690 

80,664 
58,467 
31,469 
67,485 
12,468 

31,234 

1,530 

14,756 

55,427 

4,192 

191,455 
24,108 
12,554 

140,327 
36,851 

23,703 

142,494 

9,895 

11,084 

14,387 

36,644 

112,061 

14, 444 

9,917 

34,905 

38,895 

17,555 

53,195 

3,  (.84 


Higher. 


19 


473.495 


6,465 
1,419 
2,519 
19,596 
6,267 

4,409 
333 
6,202 
1,184 
7,365 

1,679 
39,701 
13,071 
14,247 
14,111 

5,649 
4,835 
2,867 
7,221 
24,020 

17,007 
12,399 

4,207 
19,262 

1,837 

10,330 

324 

1,969 

5,196 

2,106 

47,474 

8,406 

3,766 

24,864 

11,677 

5,570 
35,792 
1,661 
6,856 
4,940 

7,038 

16, 478 

1,895 

1,490 

11,404 

6,711 

3,262 

16,201 

213 


Summary  according 
to  control. 


I*ubUc. 


20 


21,110,660 


578, 161 
69,392 
463,227 
614,778 
206,018 

245,125 

37,470 

63,240 

197, 182 

683,558 

106,373 
1, 102, 127 
570,693 
537,937 
415,529 

536,722 
328, 131 
142,348 
237,776 
634,362 

6«),073 
498, 131 
543,461 
675,595 
123,849 

307,903 
14,8t2 
66,853 

564,541 
87,962 

1,683,579 
639,093 
171,400 
965,159 
562,745 

149,831 

1,524,580 

92,588 

398,903 

142,086 

503,403 

1,110,357 

112,153 

63,028 

487,943 

269,480 

319,815 

462, 546 

38,552 


Private. 


il 


1,876,800 


20,543 
3,457 
4,685 

26,497 
5,953 

45,980 
2,902 

17,519 
7,396 

18,602 

4,652 

242,396 

33,289 

38,958 

17,940 

33,500 
28,  M3 
16,423 
32,993 
131,545 

83,854 
34,329 

9,5S2 
63,532 

4,896 

17,836 

143 

20,569 

43,072 

4,140 

270,260 

28,047 

6,129 

160,385 
10,010 

7,142 

152,675 

18,779 

11,674 

6,062 

30,054 

25,612 

7,009 

8,024 

18,248 

8,898 

4,502 

80,3">« 

1,240 


Grand 
total. 


22 


22,987,460 


508 
72 
467 
641 
211 

291 

40 

80 

204 

702 

111 
1,344; 
603 

576 
433 

570 
356 
158 
270 
765 

753 
532 
553 
739 
128 

325 
14 

87 

607 

92 

1,953 
667 
177 

1,131 
572 

156 
1,677 
111 
410 
148 

623 

1,135 

119 

71 

500 

278 

321 

542 

39 


7(M 
849 
912 
275 
971 

055 
372 
759 
578 
160 

025 
523 
982 
895 
460 

222 

074 
771 
769 
907 

927 
400 
013 
127 
745 

739 
985 
422 
013 
102 

839 
140 
529 
544 
755 

973 
255 
367 
637 
168 

457 
969 
162 
052 
191 

378 
317 
900 
792 
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ENROLLMENT  IN    ELEMENTARY.  SECONDARY,   AND    HIGHER  EDUCA- 

TIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  Tables  14,  15,  and  16  the  number  of  persons  attending  all 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools  have  been  assembled 
from  statistics  contained  in  succeeding  chapters.  Certain  significant 
percentages  have  been  derived  from  these  enrollment  figures,  as 
showTi  in  Table  13.  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  88.6  per  cent  of 
all  persons  attending  school  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools, 
9.3  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  2.1  per  cent  in  the  higher 
institutions,  such  as  imiversities,  colleges,  technological  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  normal  schools.  In  Oregon  4.5  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  school  attendance  are  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. The  corresponding  percentage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  7.4.  On  the  proportion  of  secondary  students  California  ranks 
first  with  20.6  per  cent. 

In  the  elementary  schools  92.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  In  the  secondary  schools  90.9  per  cent  of  all 
students  are  registered  in  public  schools.  In  higher  institutions 
only  52.2  per  cent  of  the  students  come  under  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutions under  public  control.  From  these  relationships  it  is  apparent 
that  the  private-school  factor  is  most  pronounced  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education.  In  the  chapter  on  high  schools  the  decreasing 
importance  of  private  high  schools  has  been  pointed  out.  In  the 
chapter  on  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  the  rela- 
tively static  nature  of  higher  institutions  under  private  control  has 
been  demonstrated  over  a  period  of  years  by  means  of  an  index 
curve  sliowing  comparative  rates  of  increase. 

It  is  significant  to  compare  the  States  on  the  proportion  of  the 
total  poj)ulati()n  enrolled  in  school.  These  percentages  are  shown 
numerically  in  Table  13  and  magnitudinally  in  figure  9.  It  is  seen 
from  the  diagram  that  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
have  the  largest  percentages  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the 
school.  In  preceding  similar  statistical  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
Southern  States  is  exceedingly  high.  This  fact  means  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  school  age  and  is 
presumably  attending  school.  These  facts  are  suggested  as  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  high  ranking  of  these  three  States  on 
this  point.  Xevada,  with  a  comparatively  hirge  adult  population, 
has  rolativ(*ly  few  children  to  attend  school,  and  therefore  ranks 
low  on  the  chart.  Those  facts  suggest  an  explanation  as  to  why 
Southern  States  usually  take  low  rank  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  rate  the  States.  From  this  figure  it  is  seen  that  21. S  per  cent 
of  the  population  attt^nds  school  at  some  time  (hu'ing  the  year,  19.4 
per  cent  in  the  ch^mentary  schools,  2  per  cent  in  the  high  schools, 
and  o. 4 per  rent  in  }ii<r}icr  ('(/ucational  institutions. 
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Table  17.— 


Miscellaneous  percentages  and  relationshxps   appertaining  to  public  and 
private  kindergartens ,  combinedy  1917-18. 


states. 


United  States. 


Estimated 

number  of 

children 

4  to  6  years 

of  age. 


Alabama. 
Arizona... 
Arkan.<ia.s . 
California. 
Col(M^o. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 

Florida ! 

Georgia i 

Idaho ' 

Illinob j 

Indiana ' 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

I/OuMana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 


Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


Tenncsffoe 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 
Virginlii . . 


Washington . . 
We.st  Virginia 

Wi-^*onslii 

Wyoming 


4,575,294 


Per  cent  of 
children  of 

kinder- 
garten ago 
enrolled  in 
kinder- 
gartens. 


139,263 
12,606 

100, 9S2 
89,552 
39,338 

48,452 

8,1.')9 

11,651 

46,434 

166,867 

21.465 
238,898 
111,682 
104,215 

80,078 

117,768 

101,567 

29,348 

57,946 

133,428 

126,766 

91,089 

119,481 

148,621 

17,617 

55,367 

3,155  ! 

15,177 

121,519 

23,574 

369,824 
136,806 
41,018 
198,329 
132,286 

28,263 
375,250 

23,095 
100,900 

33,901 

121,750 

242, 2n 

23,854 

13,6*0 

114,937 

57.833 

6H,KH1 

ia».2"JS 

7,108 


10.50 


1.02 

6. 66 

.19 

31.70 

16.28 

24.90 
3.57 

35.62 
2.06 
1.07 

.74 

19.94 

12.07 

9.56 

2.98 

3.11 
3.42 
5. 56 
3.46 
16.14 

28.22 

14.35 

.89 

11.45 

7.32 

11.72 
9.45 
8.12 

29.07 
1.12 

29.70 
.45 
.53 

13.73 
2.15 

1.80 

6. 51 

22.62 

.56 

2.71 

.27 
1.65 
1.48 
2. 69 
1.80 

2.88 

.32 

23.56 

1.28 


Average 

length  of 

sdhool 

term. 


Average 
number  of 

dajrs 

attended 

by  each 

pupil 
enrolled. 


183 


Number  of 

days 

wasted. 


I 


100 


185 

97 

181 

76 

163 

128 

180 

87 

182 

62 

179 

128 

177 

103 

174 

92 

168 

.  100 

Vf» 

109 

178 

145 

181 

90 

156 

75 

176 

107 

168 

92 

183 

95 

176 

99 

164 

93 

174 

99 

180 

107 

185 

102 

\U 

115 

174 

95 

195 

124 

178 

94 

179 

128 

176 

108 

174 

117 

187 

109 

178 

120 

185 

86 

184 

137 

184 

142 

185 

118 

176 

102 

191 

80 

191 

110 

169 

85 

171 

99 

170 

107 

173 

131 

176 

85 

175 

115 

166 

113 

176 

91 

181 

100 

202 

154 

103 

120 

177 

119 

83 


88 

106 

85 

93 

120 

51 
74 
82 
68 
59 

33 
91 
81 
69 
76 

88 
77 
71 
75 
73 

83 
69 
79 
71 
84 

51 
68 
57 
78 
58 

99 
47 
42 
67 
74 

111 

81 
84 
72 
63 

42 
91 
60 
53 

85 

81 
48 

7:* 

58 


Per  cent  of 
school 
term 
wasted. 


46.0 


47.6 
58.6 
21.4 
5a8 
67.0 

28.5 
40.9 
47.0 
40.4 
35.1 

18.5 
50.2 
52.0 
39.2 
45.2 

48.1 
43.8 
43.2 
43.0 
40.6 

45.0 
37.5 
45.4 
36.5 
47.1 

28.5 
38.6 
32.8 
40.8 
32.6 

53.6 
25.6 
22.8 
36.2 
42.0 

58.0 
42.4 
49.8 
42.0 
37.0 

24.3 
51.8 
24.2 
32.9 

48.4 

44.8 
23.8 
37.8 
32.8 


Nmnberof 

pupils  toa 

teacher. 


8 


48 


32 
58 
38 
48 
66 

43 
40 
28 
27 
30 

40 

80' 

00 

87 

53 

48 
37 
37 
20 
33 

50 
43 
SO 
43 

61 

34 


64 
44 

68 

24 
24 
47 
68 

64 

37 
47 
61 
44 

27 
64 
27 
20 
37 

54 

32 
43 
31 
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Table  IS.— ^toHgiiei  of  public  and  privaU  kindergartenSf  1917-18. 


States. 


United  States. 


AlBbama. 
Arixona.. 
Arkansas. 
Calilornia. 
Colorado.. 


Caonectlcut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 
Florida 


Idaho... 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
loira... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

lfar>*]and 

limachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Mfesouxi... 
Montana.. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampsUre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

OkJahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina , 
South  Dakota . 


Tennessee 

Tejcas 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

V/yoming . . . . 


Supervi- 
sors. 


404 


1 

11 
3 

13 
4 
3 
5 

10 

2 

34 

18 

9 

4 

7 
1 
2 
4 
24 

26 
12 

4 
12 

3 


1 

10 
0 

f)3 
•> 

9 

AM 

17 
3 


26 

5 

5 
o 


11 

2 

2 

18 


Teachers. 


10,061 


44 

16 

5 

656 

115 

277 
6 

160 
35 
60 

4 

507 

226 

272 

45 

80 
95 
44 
76 
657 

719 
304 

400 
21 

190 

7 

53 

660 
6 

1,959 

26 

9 

583 

43 

8 

652 

110 

11 

21 

12 
74 
13 

18 
56 

31 

7 

560 

3 


Pupils. 


479,989 


1,420 

839 

192 

28,433 

6,409 

12,046 
291 

4,151 
957 

1,791 

158 

47,668 

13,484 

9,961 

2,388 

3,663 
3,477 
1,633 
2,006 
21,522 

35,776 

13,071 

1,062 

17,018 

.  1,288 

6,493 
298 

1,232 

35,323 

263 

109,872 

613 

219 

27,210 

2,842 

509 

24,396 

5,223 

566 

917 

327 

3,990 

354 

368 

2,072 

1,664 

221 

24,322 

91 


Aggregate 
attendance. 


5 


47,778,970 


137,418 

62,676 

24,519 

2,472,184 

397,916 

1,637,228 
29,870 

383,564 
96,173 

195,081 

22,832 

4,259,517 

1,015,625 

1,066,657 

220,293 

349,088 
344,708 
151,691 
198,689 
2,294,035 

3,640,549 
1,506,593 

100,624 
2,108,420 

121,611 

827,891 
32,216 

143,584 

3,846,872 

31,450 

9,430,319 
83,897 
31,161 

3,220,363 
288,541 

40,492 

2,682,785 

444,429 

65,826 

98,024 

42,978 

337,756 

40,606 

41,666 

188, 181 

167,113 

34,009 

2,925,607 

10,798 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


280,782 


743 

347 

150 

13,723 

2,191 

8,565 
160 

2,221 
574 

1,168 

128 

23,501 

6,507 

6,072 

1,300 

1,906 

1,958 

923 

1,143 

12,768 

19,704 
8,190 

570 
10,801 

682 

4,600 

183 

827 

20,650 

in 

60,930 
467 
160 

17,385 
1,644 

212 

14,031 

2,626 

327 

677 

249 

1,918 

232 

251 

1,071 

923 

168 

15,194 

61 


44 
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Table  19. — Kindergartens  in  cities  of  i, 500  populaUon  and  over,  1917-18. 


States. 


United  States. 


Alabama. 
Arisona.. 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

DLst.  Coliiml)ia. 

Florida 

Geon^ia 


Idaho.. 
IIUnoLs. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


Cities  re- 
porting. 


S 


Supervi- 
sors. 


529 


76 


3 
3 


37 
6 

24 


3 

1 


1 
4 

3 


2 
2 
1 


Teachers. 


8,257 


24 
14 


575 
108 

235 


157 
13 
28 


Pupils. 


412,239 


709 
720 


25,522 
6,145 

10,513 


4,089 
282 
829 


Aggref^te 
attendanoe. 


40,716,018 


64,261 
48,988 


2,179,756 
367, 4M 

1,312,350 


377,684 
82,804 
91,990 


AveragB 
daily  at- 


830,801 


aTS 


2,016 
7,817 


3,188 
206 
558 


Kentucky 

I^oukdana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
MLvOssinpi . 
Missouri . . . 
Montana . . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uani[>shlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolinii. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Temiessoe. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

WL<)con.sin 

Wyoming 


21  I 

21  I 

9 

I 

Ji: 

30  I 

54 

11 

5 

4  ! 

4 
I 


2 
4 
1 


14 
2 
1 
2 
1 


8 

1    .... 

2 

6    

47  1 

1    

1 
67  ' 

1  1... 

9 

1    

23 
1 

3 

1 

1    ... 

20 
5 
1    

5 

1 

4    

1    

13 
2    .... 

2 

3    

2 

2 

3    .... 

493 

167 

194 

36 

67 

91 

37 

47 

6(H 

586 

245 

26 

368 

18 

123 
4 

48 

585 

1 

1,623 

13 

1 

393 

33 

8 
588 
100 

1 
14 

6 
61 
13 
14 
22 

22 


50 


451 


42,929 
8,328 
7,675 
2,018 

3,226 
3,212 
1,444 
1,264 
19,951 

30,033 

10,923 

817 

15,844 

1,161 

4,616 

221 

1,114 

32,723 

66 

97,277 

248 

49 

20,805 

2,535 

509 

22,141 

4,864 

45 

514 

90 

8,572 

354 

263 

962 

1,348 

'26,'289' 


3,762,446 
808.390 
768,375 
165,680 

300,968 
307.624 
136,840 
117,706 
2,093,107 

2,972,581 

1,249,570 

60,174 

1,945,209 

106,572 

570,711 

21,766 

131,338 

3,545,907 

5,045 

8,278,327 

37,886 

6,300 

2,508,616 

251,957 

40,492 

2,419,213 

398,273 

5,220 

61,086 

12,018 

289, 4<» 

40,606 

32,725 

107,566 

138,444 

'2,'464,'4i4 


90,673 
4,7M 
4,386 
1,022 

1,627 

1,746 

799 


11,740 

16,164 
6,788 

890 
10,014 

507 

3,154 

126 

760 

18,017 


44,819 

190 

S5 

18,728 

1,486 

213 

12,450 

3,340 

80 

851 

77 
1,647 


192 
506 

758 


12, 
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Tablb  20. — StatiMiieB  of  kindergartens  in  villages  having  lesi  tkan  2,500  population^ 

1917-18. 


8tat€s. 


United  States. 


^labaiiia. 
Arixona.. 


Califbniia. 
Colorado.. 


Coimecticat 

IMaware 

Dist.  Colomlrfft.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Maho... 
nttnois.. 
Indiaxia. 
Iowa.. .. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiazia. 


Number 
of  villages 
lepatliig. 


492 


2 

3 

45 


Super- 
vi«)rs. 


8 


2 
9 
1 
59 
4 


Teachers. 


587 


2 

3 

57 


4 
1 

2 
17 

1 
61 

4 


Pupils. 


21,138 


119 

157 

2,037 


13C 


152 

26 

91 
425 

17 

1,801 

159 


265 


Aggregate 
attend- 
ance. 


6 


Average 

daily  at- 

teu  dance. 


2,612,200 


13,683 

19,920 

205,432 


17,662 


18,759 
3,222 

13,512 

46,880 

1,600 

252,228 

20,567 


37,084 


14,436 


74 

128 

1,212 


96 


123 
16 

78 
270 

10 

1,387 

116 


212 


Maryland 

Maaacbusetta.. 


lOebigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Uampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oldahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode'  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
BouthDakoU.. 


1 

91 

21 

5 

6 


58 
3 
1 

40 
3 

26 
1 
5 
3 

6 


110 

39 

6 

7 


30 

4,105 

1,507 

148 

871 


3,060 

566,214 

188,010 

18,610 

32,980 


61 
3 
2 

47 
3 

40 
1 
5 
4 

6 


1,745 
77 
35 

1,912 
170 

1,549 

40 

105 

131 

210 


239,453 

10,451 

3,843 

214,140 
22,805 

160,596 

5,120 

15, 185 

17,664 

»>,  108 


16 

2,956 

1,027 

118 

186 


1,358 
58 
21 

1,164 
129 

8S8 
32 
86 
98 

149 


Tennessee., 

Texas 

Utah 

VermcHit.., 
Virginia.... 


3  , 

1  I 


1  ' 
1 


202 

18 


38,900 
2,928 


tio 

93 


5,400 
13,500 


225 
16 


30 
75 


1 


36 


4,050 


25 


Washington... 
Wfst  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2 

1 

72 

3 


2 
2 

7M 
3 


87 

75 

2,990 

91 


7,700 

8,400 

345,741 

10,793 


44 

60 

1,925 

61 
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Table  21. — StatisticB  of  public  hindergartens  in  cities  and  villages,  IQIJ-IS. 


states. 


United  States. 


Cities  and 

villages 

reporting. 

Super- 
visors. 

o 

m 

8 

Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colo^o. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Ooorgia 


Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


Kentucky 

Loul<!iana 

Uaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  IIam|»shire. 

New  Jrrspy 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Penn.sylvjinia.. 
Rhode'  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia... 


Washing  on... 
West  Virginia. 

Wiscon:«in 

Wyoming 


Teachers. 


1,031 


77 


3 
5 
3 

82 
0 

27 


3 
1 


1 

H 
4 

2 
30 
2t 
HO 
13 


f) 


1  ' 

31  I 

145 

32  ' 
10 

10 : 


2 
2 
1 


2 
4 
1 


14 
3 
1 
2 
1 


t 

2 

f 

87 

4 

93 
2 

r> 

0 

20 
7 

3 

1 

1 

23 
0 
1 

1 

5 

2 

13 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

A 

1 

122 
3 

4 

8,844 


24 

If) 

3 

fi32 

108 

238 


167 
17 
29 

2 

510 

IfiK 

255 

40 

67 
95 
37 
47 
605 

096 
284 

32 
375 

18 

184 

7 

50 

632 
4 

1,663 

14 

6 

897 

39 

N 

592 

101 

1 

15 

p« 
i 

61 

13 

15 

22 

24 

2 

629 

8 


Pupils. 


433,377 


709 

839 

157 

27,559 

6,145 

10,649 


4,0H9 
434 

855 

91 

43,354 

8,345 

9,476 

2,177 

3,226 
3,477 
1,444 
1,264 
19,981 

34,138 

12,430 

965 

16,115 

1,161 

6,361 
298 

1,119 

34,635 

236 

98,826 

288 

154 

20,936 

2,746 

509 

22,403 

4,882 

45 

580 

1K3 
3,572 
354 
299 
962 

1,435 

75 

23,279 

91 


Lggregate 
attend- 
ance. 


43,320,118 

54,261 

62,676 

19,920 

2,885,188 

367,494 

1,330,012 


877,684 
51,566 
05,281 

13,512 
3,809,326 

809,990 
1,020,603 

186,247 

300,966 
344,708 
136,849 
117,705 
2,006,167 

3,538,705 

1,437,580 

87,784 

1,978,180 

106,572 

810,164 

32,216 

135, 181 

3,760,047 

27,860 

8,438,923 
43,006 
21,485 

2,621,280 
278,065 

40,492 

2,458,113 

39*;,  201 

5,220 

66,435 

25,518 

289,460 

40,606 

86,775 

107,866 

146, 144 

8,400 

2,810,155 

10,798 


Avenge 
dally  at- 
tendance. 


235,320 


326 

847 

122 

18,20S 

2,016 

7,412 


2,188 
820 
671 

TA 

2D,0tt 

4,748 

6,7» 

1,188 

1,627 

1,056 

TOO 

665 

11,767 

10,122 
7,815 


10,200 
607 

4,512 

183 

781 

20,081 

157 

45,677 
281 
121 

18,821 
1,666 

212 

12,675 

8,866 

80 

881 

162 
1,647 


217 


60 

14,666 

61 
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Table  22. — Statiities  of  private  kindergartens^  1917-18. 


States. 


Number  of 
Under- 
gsrtens. 


Super- 
visors. 


United  States. 


AJabama. 


890 


327 


11 


Teachers. 


PlQ>lIS. 


1,217 


20 


46,612 


711 


Aggregate 
attendance. 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


4,449,852 


83  157 


25,453 


418 


Arkansas. 
GaHfomia 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 

mnols. 

Indiana 


Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louiriane 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
MinnesoCa. 
Mi!«sissippi 
MiSRouri. . 
Montana . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . .. 


2 
16 

6 

27 
8 
2 
9 

22 

2 
60 
53 
15 

4 

10 


6 
16 
33 

19 
15 

4 
22 

3 

5 


1 
8 
2 

10 
4 
1 
3 
9 

2 

32 

14 

8 

4 


2 
24 

7 

39 
6 

3 

18 
31 

2 
87 
58 
17 

5 

13 


35 
874 
264 

1,397 

291 

62 

523 

986 

67 
4,214 
5,139 

485 
211 

437 


4,599 
86,996 
30,422 

207,216 

29,870 

5,880 

44,610 

99,860 

9,320 

450,191 

115,635 

45,964 

34,04& 

48,070 


2 
4 

19 

12 
9 
3 

10 
2 


7 

29 
52 

23 
20 

3 
25 

3 

6 


189 

742 

1.541 

1,638 

641 

97 

903 

127 

132 


14,842 

80,984 

197,868 

101,754 
69,013 
12,840 

125,231 
15,039 

17,727 


28 
515 
175 

1,153 

160 

38 

245 

592 

50 

2,558 

1,759 

349 

171 

279 


124 
478 
986 

582 
375 

71 
601 

85 

97 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU.. 

CHiio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

.Pennsylvani:!.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


2 

26 

1 

213 
8 
2 

113 
4 


1 

16 
0 

54 
2 
2 

14 
2 


3 
28 

O 

296 
12 

3 
186 

4 


S3 

688 

27 

11,046  ■ 

325  ; 

65  ' 

6,274  , 

97 


8,403 

86,825 

3,600 

991,396 

40,891 

9,676 

699,083 
10,476 


46 

478 

20 

5,253 
226 

48 
3,564 

59 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
V^irginia. . . 


52 
6 

10 
4 

5 
10 


21 
4 
5 
2 

0 
5 


60 

9 

10 

6 

5 
13 


1,993 
341 
521 
337 

144 

418 


2:^1,672 
48,228 
50,606 
31,589 

17,460 
48,2i>7 


1,356 
270 
297 
196 

97 
271 


Washiugton. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming 


2 
20 

9 

7 

26 


0 
9 

2 

2 

14 


a 

34 

t 

5 
31 


GO 
1,110  I 

229  ! 
146 
1,043 


4,891 
80,615 

20,969 

25,609 

115,4:)2 


I 


34 
475 

121 

108 
636 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

The  statistics  of  all  kindergartens  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Ecfuca- 
tion  have  been  summarized  in  Tables  1 7-22,  inclusive.  The  statistics 
of  all  kindergartens  in  cities  of  2,500  population  and  over  were  col- 
lected vdth  other  city  school  statistics  and  have  been  shown  in  detail 
for  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  in  the  chapter  on  city  school 
systems.  The  public  school  kindergarten  statistics  in  villages,  i.  e., 
in  places  having  a  population  less  than  2,500  in  1910,  are  not  shown 
in  detail  in  this  report.  Only  the  summary  is  shown  herewith.  The 
statistics  of  private  kindergartens  have  not  been  printed  in  detail  in 
the  report.     Table  22  presents  the  summary  of  these  890  reports. 

In  figure  10  the  percentage  of  children  of  kindergarten  age  who  are 
enrolled  in  kindergartens  has  been  pictured  b\^  States.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  th(»  total  number  of  children  4  and  5  years 
of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  various  States  represents  the  number 
of  children  of  kindergarten  age.  In  the  diagram  it  is  seen 
that  the  District  of  (-olumbia  ranks  first,  with  over  35  per  cent  of 
its  children  of  these  ages  in  kindergartens.  A  revision  of  the 
census  estimates  in  1920  ^vill  undoubtedly  show  that  this  proportion 
is  too  high.  California,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  come  next  in 
the  order  named.  In  eight  States  over  one-fifth  of  these  children 
are  in  kindergartens.  In  the  whole  country  only  10.5  per  cent  of 
th(»  children  of  these  ages  are  enrolled  in  kindergartens. 

Figure  11  shows  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  public 
and  private  kindergartens,  combined.  Remarkable  uniformity  pre- 
vails in  the  length  of  the  kindergarten  school  term.  The  average 
term  is  \H:\  days.  In  all  vStati^,  but  one,  the  average  exceeds  160 
days.  'Hiis  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  seems  to 
imply  that  kindergartens  an»  characteristic  of  cities  rather  than  of 
rural  districts,  which  often  have  a  relatively  short  school  term. 

Th<*  gn»at  waste  of  th(»  school  term  in  kindergartens  is  appalling 
to  the  uninitiated.  As  shown  in  figure  12,  in  eight  States  the  children 
attend  less  than  one-half  the  school  term  provided.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  the  loss  is  over  .SO  \>or  cent.  The  average  for  all  States  is  46 
per  ctMit.  Several  reasons  account  for  this  apparently  great  waste. 
Oftentiin(»s  all  city  school  buildings  for  elementary  schools  do  not 
have  ki!ulergart(»ns.  This  lack  of  kindergarten  facilities  means  that 
the  children  who  do  not  attend  are  often  obliged  to  go  longer  dis- 
tances to  school  than  such  small  children  should  go.  The  distance 
factor,  then»fore,  operates  to  reduce  attendance.  During  these 
earlv  vears  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  manv  communicable 
children's  diseases  when  at  school.  His  previous  home  life  has  been 
more  or  less  restricted,  but  now  he  is  exposed  to  any  disease  brought 
to  school.     The  loss  of  a  few  weeks  through  sickness  mav  mean  that 
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Com kn n.<— Schools  represented— School  attendance— Enrollment  in  high  school— Length  of  school 
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SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED. 

The  stntistics  found  in  this  report  on  State  school  systems  relate 
solely  to  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  no  case 
have  the  statistics  of  standard  colleges,  universities,  and  professiontd 
schools  been  included.  The  information  contained  herein  has  been 
supplied  by  the  various  State  offices  of  education.  It  lias  been 
found  necessary  in  several  instances  to  supplement  the  reports  from 
other  sources  and  to  make  estimates  for  information  not  supplied  by 
or  not  available  in  the  State  office.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  financial  statistics  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
in  case  the  State  office  did  not  do  so.  In  fact  the  data  furnished  have 
not  warranted  any  very  accurate  deductions  regarding  the  cost  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  statistics  reported,  however, 
have  been  included.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  statistics  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  be  kept  wholly  separate  and 
distinct,  as  has  now  been  j>ractically  agreed  upon  by  every  State 
office. 

This  chapter  includes  the  statistics  of  city,  village,  ami  rural 
schools  combined.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  obtain  rural  school  statistics  from  this  chapter,  by  subtracting 
from  the  totals  given  herein  the  corresponding  numbers  found  in  the 
chapter  on  city  school  systems. 

The  only  statistics  of  private  schools  included  herein  relate  to  the 
enrollment  in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Wherever 
such  data  have  been  used,  their  inclusion  has  been  definitely  indicated. 

The  statistics  in  this  chapter  include  both  white  and  colored 
pupils.  In  a  few  tables  the  statistics  of  schools  for  white  and  lor 
colored  children  have  been  treated  separately. 

The  statistics  of  our  outlying  possessions  have  been  given  in  so  far 
as  reportedi  but  have  not  been  included  in  the  totals  lor  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  nor  have  they  been  used  in  any  of  the  graphic 
studies  which  follow. 
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An  inspection  of  i^ire  2  shows  that  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  hare  more  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools 
than  there  are  children  5  to  18  rears  of  age.  This  apparent  incon- 
sistencr  is  probably  explninod  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  influx  of  population  to  Montana,  Arizona,  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  District  of  Columbia  than  census  estimates  based  on  1910 
ran  take  account  of.     Figure  2  shows  the  number  of  children  enrolled 


Fig.  1.— itebuol  Bilrnduice  at  varloua  daici,  IMlV-lSlg. 

ia  the  public  scliools,  in  private  schoob,  and  not  in  any  School.  It  is 
shown  that  10  Stntes  hnro  orcr  10  per  cent  of  the  childrea  of  erhool 
a^  enrolled  in  prirato  nnd  parochial  scliooLs.  Now  Hampshire  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  over  20  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
Bchool  age  enrolled  in  such  schools.  Two  States,  Montana  and 
Arizona,  have  more  children  enrolled  in  the  public  sclioob  tlian  there 
are  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  IS.     Twenty  States  hare  orer 
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nforced  in  every  State;  undoubtedly  would  reduce  this  enormous 
^y^Hsie  due  to  irregular  attendance. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  figure  7  to  show  what  this  loss  means 
-^^o  each  State  in  dollars.     Of  course  the  larger  States  will  incur  the 
greater  financial  loss,  and  for  this  reason  the  States  have  not  been 
cranked,  but  placed  in  alphabetical  order.     Alabama  fails  to  take 
sdvantage  of  40.6  per  cent  of  its  school  term,  for  the  maintenance  of 
^^wrhich  it  spends  $6,066,204,  as  shown  in  Table  56.     It  spends,  there- 
fore, $2,462,879  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  which  the  children 
<3o  not  attend.     This  loss,  however,  is  partly  theoretical,  since  the 
<!hildren  who  do  attend  may  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  school 
"work  than  they  would  if  the  schools  were  crowded  to  their  maximum 
capacity.     New  York  spends  almost  18  millions  of  dollars  for  educat- 
ing children  who  are  absent  from  school;  Pennsylvania,   over  13 
millions;  and  California  almost  10  millions.     Altogether,  the  United 
States  wastes  over   190  millions  of  dollars   annually  for  teaching 
children  who  are  out  of  school. 

The  loss  due  to  irregular  and  to  nonattendance  is  not  now  so  great 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  From  figure  8  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
pupils  enrolled  attend  more  regularly  than  was  the  practice  30  or  40 
years  ago  and  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  nimiber  of  children 
of  school  age  are  foxmd  in  the  public  school.  The  upper  curve  in 
figure  8  represents  the  average  school  term  provided  at  the  different 
quinquennial  periods.  The  dotted  curve  shows  the  average  number 
of  days  attended  by  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  lower  curve  gives  the 
average  nimiber  of  days  attended  by  each  person  of  school  age,  i.  e., 
from  5  to  18  years.  The  dark  area  shows  the  waste  due  to  irregular 
attendance  and  the  concreted  area  the  loss  of  time  due  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  persons  of  school  age.  The  combined  areas  represent 
the  part  of  our  school  term  wasted  by  children  who  should  be  in 
attendance. 

In  1870  the  children  enrolled  attended  school  only  78  days  out  of 
the  132  days  provided.  In  other  words  the  average  pupil  was  absent 
from  school  54  days,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  time  the  schools  were  in 
session.  In  1918  the  average  pupil  lost  only  40  days,  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  160  days  of  schooling  provided.  Irregular  attendance  has 
been  reduced,  therefore,  from  41  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  within  this 
period  of  almost  half  a  century.  If  the  actual  attendance  of  children 
of  school  age  is  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  average  child  in  1870 
attended  only  45  out  of  the  132  days  of  school  provided.  This 
means  a  loss  of  87  days  of  schooling  during  the  year,  or  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  term.  In  1918  the  average  child  of  school  age 
attended  90  days  out  of  the  160  days  of  schooling  provided.  The 
loss,  therefore,  is  70  days,  or  almost  44  per  cent  of  the  average  school 
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term.    The  waste  within  these  five  decades  has  been  reduced  froiis^ 
66  to  44  per  cent. 

This  general  tendency  in  reducing  the  waste  in  our  public-schoo  9 
system  is  clearly  shown  by  means  of  the  corresponding  index  corvee 
in  the  supplemental  figure  in  the  comer  of  the  larger  one.    Th^s 
index  curve  representing  the  school  term  has  a  more  gradual  slopes 
than  that  representing  the  days  attended  by  pupils  enrolled  or  tha^C: 
representing  the  average  nimiber  of  days  attended  by  each  child  O'M 
school  age.    These  curves  imply  that,  as  the  length  of  the  school 
term  has  increased;  the  percentage  of  pupils  attending  daily  has  been 
accelerated  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  the  relative  number  of  days 
attended  by  all  children  of  school  age  has  advanced  at  a  still  more 
rapid  rate.    These  curves  show  very  clearly  that  our  schools  are 
reaching  an  increasing  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  and  that 
the  attendance  is  becoming  more  regular  from  year  to  year.    Without 
doubt  this  condition  has  been  brought  about  laigely  by  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
children  who  attend  private  and  parochial  schools.  The  dark  area, 
however,  would  not  be  affected  by  this  consideration,  since  it  deals 
wholly  with  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  If  the  1,915,125  children  enrolled  in  private  schools 
are  deducted  from  the  estimated  number  of  children  5  to  18  years  of 
ago  (27,686,476),  the  remainder  (25,771,351)  indicates  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  who  should  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  total  nimiborof  days  attended  by  these  children  was  2,498,424,309, 
or  an  average  of  almost  97  days  each.  This  average  of  97  days  is  7 
greater  than  the  average  for  1918  given  in  the  graph.  Corresponding 
corrections  should  be  made  for  each  preceding  period  represented, 
but  unfortunately  the  data  necessarj'  for  such  a  series  of  computa- 
tions are  not  available.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  children 
attending  private  schools  has  been  largely  estimated,  thereby  reducing 
the  reliability  of  such  computations.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  who 
are  not  attending  the  public  schools  are  attending  private  or  parochial 
schools.  Consequently  the  concreted  area  exaggerates  the  non- 
attendance  of  children  of  school  age  to  this  extent.  In  other  words, 
about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  concreted  area  of  the  graph 
should  be  eliminated  if  a  true  conception  of  absence  from  school  is 
desired.  As  the  graph  stands  it  represents  the  public-school  system 
only.  It  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  i)ublic-school  term  is  utilized. 
Tlie  relative  magnitude  of  the  shaded  and  open  areas  is  almost 
astounding. 
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ENBOLUIENT  OP  TEN  MILUONS  OF  PUFILS  BT  GBADES. 

All  States  were  asked  in  a  special  inquiry  to  fumisli  the  enrollment 
by  grades  for  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Only  23  States 
made  snch  a  report.  Soventecn  of  these  States  have  eight  grades  in 
the  elementary  schools,  four  States,  seven  grades;  and  two  States, 
nine  grades.  Each  State  has  four  grades  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Hie  enrollment  by  grades  has,  therefore,  been  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  these  plans,  as  sho^v'^  in  Tables  2, 3,  and  i  and  in  ligure  9. 

Table  2.—EnroUnunto/wbiUando/colorfdpupUt,  by  grxuiea,  in  S3  Stalet,  1917-18. 
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Table  3..— EnroHTnent  ofvhilt  pupUt,  by  grades,  m  W  Stab 


TabIiB  4. — ErtroUmfnt  of  folortd  pupilt,  by  gradet,  in  8  Slale». 
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In  Tables  2,  3,  and  4,  two  scries  of  percentages  have  been  com- 
puted— the  first  to  show  the  proportion  of  all  children  attending 
school  who  are  enrolled  in  each  grade,  the  second  to  show,  separately, 
the  proportion  of  children  attending  the  elementary  school  who  are 
enrolled  in  each  grade  and  also  the  percentage  distribution  of  high-- 
school  enrollment  by  grades.     From  the  former  series  of  percentage 
the  three  parts  of  figure  9  have  been  constructed.    The  first  two  pi 
of  this  figure  contain  three  curves  each,  one  for  white  and  coloi 
children  combined  and  the  other  two  for  white  and  colored  separatel]^^ 

Two  outstanding  features  are  evident.    First,  the  proportion 
colored  children  in  the  lower  grades  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion 
white  children,  while  in  the  upper  grades  the  proportion  of  whil 
children  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion  of  colored  children.    SdCon< 
the  proportion  of  all  children  in  the  first  grade  is  strikingly  larg^*: 
In  States  having  the  7-4  plan  of  organization  the  proportion  in 
first  grade  (27  per  cent)  is  higher  than  it  is  (19  per  cent)  in 
having  the  8-4  plan.     In  the  two  States  having  the  9-4  plan  the  pi 
centage  in  the  first  grade  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  percentage  in 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades.    This  unusual  aggregation  of  pupil 
in  the  first  grade  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  it  must  contaL: 
a  very  large  percentage  of  retarded  pupils — pupils  who  are  repeatin. 
the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  colored  pupils  ever  reach  the  firs^ 
year  of  high  school,  as  shown  by  the  tendency  of  the  dotted  curveB 
to  *'run  aground"  beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

In  States  havhig  the  8-4  plan  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  high  school.    In  States  having  the  7-4  plan  a  little  over 
7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  registered  in  high  school.     In  States  hav- 
ing the  0-4  plan  over  14  i)er  cent  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  high 
school. 

In  States  having  the  7-4  plan  almost  a  negligible  percentage  of 
children  are  enrolled  in  kindergartens,  indicating  that  few  kinder- 
gartens exist  in  these  States.  In  States  having  the  8-4  plan  over 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  found  in  kindergartens.  In 
States  having  the  0-4  plan  almost  6  per  cent  is  found  in  this  grade. 
(^Vs  Maine  included  all  ungraded  pupils  wdth  kindergarten  pupils  this 
percentage  is  ])robably  too  high.")  Tlie  small  proportion  of  pupils 
in  the  nmth  grade  in  States  havuig  the  0-4  plan  indicates  that  not 
all  the  schools  within  these  States  offer  the  ninth-grade  work.  Its 
discontinuation  is  foreshadowed. 

EXROLLMKNT  BY  YEARS  OF  ADVANCEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  combine  the  three  groups  of  States  shown  in 
figure  9,  since  the  second  group  does  not  have  the  eighth  grade  and 
since  the  last  group  has  a  ninth  grade  elementary.     An  approxima- 
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tioD  can  be  made,  howerer,  by  eUminatiDg  the  ninth  grade  elementary 
From  consideration  and  by  considering  the  first  year  of  high  school  in 
States  having  the  7-4  plan  as  the  eighth  year  in  school,  the  second 
^eor  of  high  school  as  the  first,  the  third  as  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
IS  the  third.  This  plan  is  defective  to  the  extent  that  a  smaller  per- 
rentage  of  pupils  is  left  for  the  twelfth  grade  than  is  actually  enrolled 
in  this  grade. 

n  S.i  Slatri  aefording  to  the  ytar 


iTbeeiahib,  nlntli,  tenth,  uid  eleventh  <r«an  In  tbls  table  Include,  reBpecUvcly,  the  flrit,  leoaQd,  third, 
•ad  fourth  ymi  Ugbwiaol  puplliln  Slita  having  the  T-4  plan  Of  orgaiUiatlini. 
■  Ninth  grade  ttcmnwj  puplla  have  nol  b«en  Included  in  this  taUe. 

Table  5  shows  the  classification  for  white  and  for  colored  childmi 
separately  and  for  white  and  colored  combined.  It  is  found  that 
over  21  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  in  the  first  grade  and  that  only  a 
little  over  I  per  cent  have  attended  school  for  12  years.  If  the  w^te 
pu^als  only  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  less  than  20  per  cent  are 
enrolled  in  the  first  grade  and  1.23  per  cent  have  attended  school  for 
12  years,  or  its  equivalent.  Considering  only  the  colored  pupils,  it 
18  found  that  over  one-third  of  them  (36  per  cent)  are  enrolled  in  the 
Brst  grade,  and  that  only  a  negligible  percentage  (0.04  per  cent)  of 
them  are  found  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  fact,  only  1  colored  pupil  in 
1,000  enrolled  -vnU  be  found  in  the  eleventh  year. 
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>  The  «i;hlh,  nlnih,  nnlh,  and  elei-enthvean  In  this  table  tncladg,  raspectlTely,  tlw  first,  aacmd, 
third,  anil  I  iivib  year  blfhioaioul  pupils  In  Tsxas,  which  hu  the  7-4  planofonaolulMui. 
'  Xlntb  icrade  etamentar7  iniplli  In  Maine  have  not  baeniacludedIi]tblitat>U. 

Of  the  23  Stntcs  reporting  enrollmeat  by  grades,  only  9  gave  the 
distribution  by  sex.  The  results  have  been  summarized  in  TaUe  6 
iind  shown,  graphically  in  figure  10.  In  the  lower  grades,  for  both 
vliite  and  colored  pupils,  a  larger  percentage  of  boys  than  girls  is 
shown,  wliile  in  the  upper  grades  a  larger  percentage  of  girls  than 
hays  is  to  be  found.  This  condition  probably  indicates  that  the 
retardation  of  boys  in  the  lower  grades  is  greater  than  that  of  ^rls 
and  that  the  school  niortahty  among  bo}'s  in  the  upper  grades  is 
greater  than  that  for  girls.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  only  a  very 
slight  <lrop  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  for  wlute  girls, 
clearly  indicating  that  pris  remain  in  the  elementary  grades  until 
they  graduate.  The  tendency  for  boys  to  remain  to  complete  the 
eighth  graile  is  not  so  pronounce<l  but  is  evident.  In  high  schools 
there  is  a  deciiiedly  lai^cr  percentage  of  girls  than  boys,  the  ratio 
being  H|>proxiniately  the  same  in  each  year. 

TIIK    KFHK<T    OF    KlSnKI{<iARTK.\'S    OX    GIt.VUE    UI3TRIBUTIOX. 

In  Tnble  7  (lie  States  have  been  classitied  info  two  groups  showing 
sepiiralely  tlie  7  States  having  an  appreciable  percentage  of  cliildren 
enrolled  in  kindergartens  and  the  14  States  which  liavo  ven,-  few  or 
no  kindepgurten  pupils.  The  grade  distribution  for  Maine  and 
Floriiia  hiis  not  been  uae<l  because  in  Maine  "ungraded '  pupils  were 
reported  as  kindei^'arten  pupils,  and  in  Florida  the  pupils  "in  chart" 
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were  reported  as  kindergarten  pupils.  In  columns  4  and  7  of  Table  7 
the  kindergarten  pupils  and  all  postgraduat-e  high-school  and  junior 
college  students  have  been  eliininated  from  consideration,  and  the 
percentages  for  the  remaining  enrollment  have  been  computed  for 
each  grade.  These  percentages,  totaling  100,  have  been  used  in  plot- 
ting the  curves  in  figure  11.  An  inspection  of  this  %ure  shows  that 
in  States  having  few  or  no  kindergartens  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  in  the  12  grades  is  found  in  the  first,  while  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  in  States  having  kindergarten  pupils  is  only  a  little 
over  15  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  great  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  retardation  in  the  first  grade  is  due  wholly  to  the  effect'  of 
kindergartens.  In  the  upper  grades  the  magnitude  of  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  is  reversed,  indicating  that  the  17  States  having 
few  or  no  kindergartens  have  also  relatively  small  percentages  of 
pupils  in  high  school.  On  an  average  the  educational  status  of  these 
17  States  is  not  so  high  as  that  for  the  7  States  having  kindergartens. 
Tliis  higher  average  status  woidd  mean  undoubtedly  better  teaching, 
thereby  tending  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  retardation  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  by  means  of  kindergartens  and 
better  teaching  the  usual  retardation  in  the  first  grade  can  be  largdy 
eliminated. 

Table  7.--  EnroUmaii  of  jtupih  by  year  of  odvanceinent  in  21  SiaUs^  to  show  the  effect 

of  kindergartens  oil  first-grade  enroUvient,  1917-18, 


Year  of  atlvancvincnt. 


KIn<lcrparton . . . 

Vir*t  year 

Pe<'oncl  yrar 

Third  year 

Foiirih  yi'or 

Fifth  yijir 

Sixth  yviii 

Sevonth  yoar.... 
Ki^hth  year*... 

Ninth  year 

Tonth  year 

KIrwmh  vnir... 

Twelfth  yw 

Tbirttrnth  vcar. 


In  7  Ktatos  having  kindorgar- 
teus.i 


I 


Xuin)H»r 

of  pU]>il.s. 


Percent— 


Of  total. 


Of  port 
Ui<lleated, 


l.V),927 

500,276 

4.36,876 

433,2.'>7 

431,  .V»9 

301,^(82 

368. 8St; 

299,441 

285,  (i27 

207, 7W 

127,203 

K7,|»74 

73,37*) 

3,2«iO 


4.03 

lo.lG 

11.22 

11.13 

11.08 

10.06 

9.47 

7.ii9 

7.33 

r>.  34 

3.27 

2. 2.") 

l.ss 


I 


I.kSI 
11.70 
11. GO 

11.  rx^ 

10.  oO 
9.SH 
8.02 
7.  to 

5.  m; 

3.41 

2. 3:> 

l.*JO 


In  14  States  having  fcw  or  no 
kindergarten  pupils.* 


NumlxT 
of  pupils. 


Per  cent- 


er total. 


Otjmn 
Indicated. 


7,945 

l,491,a-j0 

7117,  »il  4 

751,  IH 

707,721 

592, 138 

472,478 

374,7(0 

274,888 

147,7.=>0 

95, 301 

U),  'M*] 

32,070 


0.14 

25.68 

13. 74 

12.94 

12.19 

10.20 

8.14 

0.46 

4.73 

2.54 

1.14 

1.04 

.50 


Total '«3,894,(n0j      100.00'      100.00  !    5.80.'>,90l 


100.00 


35.72 

13.70 

13.96 

12.31 

10.31 

8.15 

6.46 

4.74 

2.55 

i.m 

1.04 
.56 


100.00 


-»  m<hidrK  Calif.,  Conn..  1>.  ('..  Til..  Ma^s..  Ohio,  and  AVIm. 
« IiicliHlea  (m.,  Ind.,  Ky.,  .Md.,  .Mont.,  N.  C,  .N.  l>ak.,  C)n«g..  S.  ('.,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Wash.,  and 

•  The  enrollment  In  high  M-hooLs  in  States  having  the  7-4  plan  of  organization  has  been  oonsiderrd  m 
ci^th,  ninth,  t«'nth,  anii  t-lrventh  yrar  enrollment. 
<  Tbia  total  doi-M  not  include  8,(i5/ pupils  in  Mas.*<aeha*9etts  enroHiMl  in  the  ninth  grade  elementary. 
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SCHOOL  MORTALTTY. 

To  ascertun  even  an  approximate  school  mortality  rate  a  series  of 
tortuoos  computatioQB  is  necessary.  The  distribution  by  grades 
given  in  figure  9  does  not  show  the  drop  from  one  grade  to  another 
but  indicates  only  the  percentage  of  pupils.in  each  grade  in  1917-18. 


Pio.  11.— Per  cent  el  pupUi  enrolled  In  wch  jeai  at  tbe  school  coulM  In  31  Stalca,  grouped  so  u  to  show 
ibeeOectof  UaderEarteDsla  reduplng  relardstlon  In  the  first  gndt,  1917-lS.  (KlndergBitcD  pupils  uid 
postcndiuU  bigh  icbaol  atudenta  bave  been  omitled  so  ttM  tbe  nsptctlve  peircnlagGs  nuy  be  ram- 

Each  beginning  class  is  larger  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  since 
the  number  of  children  in  the  population  increases  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  following  study  the  factors  immigration,  duphcation,  and 
retardation,  which  tend  to  exaggerate  the  enroUment  reported,  and 
the  factors  of  staying  out  of  school,  private  school  enrollment,  and 
death,  which  tend  to  reduce  public  school  enrollment,  have  all  re- 
ceived consideration. 
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The  distribution  of  enrollment  by  grades  was  taken  in  1911,  just 
eight  yeare  ago.  It  was  shown  at  tiiat  time  that  23.5  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  pupils  were  in  the  first  grade,  14.8  per  cent  in  the  second 
grade,  13.9  per  cent  in  the  third  grade,  13.3  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
grade,  11.3  per  cent  in  the  fifth  grade,  9.2  per  cent  in  the  sixth  grade, 
7.6  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  6.4  per  cent  in  the  eighth 
grade.  The  high-school  pupils  were  distributed  as  follows:  42.8  per 
cent  in  the  first  year,  26.7  per  cent  in  the  second  year,  18  per  cent  in 
the  third  year,  and  12.5  per  cent  in  the  fourth  year.  No  pupils  were 
reported  in  kindergarten  or  in  postgraduate  high  school  at  that  time. 
To  secure  comparable  percentages  for  1918,  the  States  having  only 
seven  grades  have  not  been  considered.  The  ninth-grade  elementary 
has  also  been  omitted  from  consideration.  In  1918,2.71  per  cent  of 
all  pupils  were  enrolled  in  kindergartens,  postgraduate  high  schools^ 
or  junior  colleges.  Making  the  proper  deductions  for  this  factor,  it 
is  foui^d  that  in  17  States  the  percentage  of  all  elementary  pupils 
enrolled  in  first  grade  is  22.2  per  cent;  in  the  second  grade,  13.9  per 
cent;  in  the  third  grade,  13.5  per  cent;  in  the  fourth  grade,  13.1  per 
cent;  in  the  fifth  grade,  11.5  per  cent;  in  the  sixth  grade,  10.1  per 
cent;  in  the  seventh  grade,  8.2  per  cent;  and  in  the  eighth  grade,  7.5 
per  cent.  From  the  special  report  on  public  high  schools  for  1918, 
which  includes  returns  from  all  the  States,  it  is  found  that  39.8  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  first  year,  26.9  per  cent  in  the 
second  year,  18.8  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  14.5  per  cent  in  the 
fourth  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  children  in  the 
first  grade  and  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  has  diminished,  and 
that  the  percentage  in  the  eighth  grade  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school  has  increased  since  1911.  These  changes  in  grade  distribution 
have  not  taken  place  suddenly,  but  gradually,  within  this  8-year 
period.  In  Table  8  a  series  of  corresponding  intermediate  percentages 
have  been  computed  for  the  years  1912  to  1917,  inclusive,  for  the 
elementary  grades.  The  percentages  for  the  high-school  distribu- 
tion have  been  taken  from  the  annual  reports  on  public  high  schools 
made  directly  to  this  bureau. 

After  deducting  the  estimated  number  of  children  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergartens and  in  postgraduate  high  schools  from  the  total  school 
enrollment  for  the  various  years,  the  remaining  numbers  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  The  num- 
ber of  secondary  students  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  public  high  schools  varies  from  984,677  in  1911  to 
1,645,171  in  1918.  In  1918  the  State  offices  for  the  first  time  re- 
ported 1,933,821  secondary  students,  or  1.175  times  the  numberjrc- 
ported  directly  to  this  bureau.  Assuming  that  in  preceding  years  ttie 
number  reported  was  correspondingly  short  and  applying  this  ratio, 
an  estimated  true  number  of  high-school  students  had  been  ascer- 
tained.    All  other  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  gcad^.    TVi^ 
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•*THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST." 

The  method  used  in  securing  the  survival  percentages  exhibited  in 
figure  12  is  explained  in  Tables  9  and  10.  Similar  survival  percentages 
can  be  computed  for  classes  entering  school  in  other  years  than  1907. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  survivors  in  each  lower 
grade,  this  computation  omit3  the  first  four  grades  from  consideration. 
From  the  survival  percentages  obtained  it  is  foimd  that  only  86  per 
cent  of  the  beginning  pupils  reach  the  fifth  grade ;  73  per  cent  the  sixth 
grade;  almost  64  per  cent  the  seventh  grade;  about  58  per  c^it  the 
eighth  grade;  nearly  32  per  cent  the  first  year  of  high  school;  23  per 
cent  the  second;  almost  17  per  cent  the  third,  and  over  14  per  cent 
the  fourth  year  of  high  school  on  schedule  time.  A  little  over  13  per 
cent  of  the  number  entering  the  elementary  school  in  1907  vrill 
remain  to  graduate  from  a  four-year  high-school  course  in  1918. 
Slightly  higher  survival  percentages  obtain  if  the  factor  of  retarda- 
tion is  not  considered,  thereby  showing  approximately  the  number 
eventually  reaching  each  grade. 

These  percentages  are  significant,  since  they  show  the  holding  power 
of  the  pubUc  schools  and  indicate  just  what  percentage  of  children 
is  now  reaching  tlie  different  educational  levels. 

CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL  AT  THE  VARIOUS  AGE& 

It  i9  of  interest  to  know  what  per  cent  of  children  of  each  age  is 
not  attending  school.  The  Bureau  of  Education  collects  no  data  on 
this  phase  of  school  attendance,  as  the  Bureau  of  Census  gathers  this 
information  decennially. 

Table  12,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  1910, 
shows  the  total  number  of  children  of  each  age  and  the  number  of  these 
who  attend  school.  This  is  shown  for  the  total  population,  the  native 
white  population,  the  foreign-bom  white  population,  and  the  N^ro 
popidation.  The  same  facts  are  presented  graphically  in  figure  13. 
A  relatively  small  percentage  of  Negro  children  attends  school.  At 
the  age  of  11,  when  the  largest  percentage  attends,  only  72.7  per  cent 
are  enrolled  in  school.  Of  the  total  population,  only  52.1  per  cent 
enters  school  at  the  age  of  6.  Tliis  increases  to  75  per  cent  for  those  7 
years  of  age  and  to  91 .2  per  cent  for  those  1 1  years  of  age,  at  which  age 
the  greatest  percentage  attends  school.  After  children  pass  the  age  of 
14  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  percentage  attending  school  becomes 
very  pronounced.  This  is  the  age  when  most  compulsory  attendance 
laws  cease  to  operate  effectively,  and  the  result  is  clearly  in  evidence  in 
tliis  figure.  Only  22.6  per  cent  of  the  children  18  years  of  age  are  to  be 
found  in  school.  Among  our  foreign-bom  white  population  the 
s<*hool mortality  is  very  rapid  after  theageof  13,  indicating  thatfewer 
such  children  enroll  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school.  At  the  age 
of  18  only  6.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign-boni  white  children  are  to  be 
found  in  school. 
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FVPOB  HAVING  A  SHORT  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Only  8  States  reported  a  distribution  of  enrotlmeiit  according  to 
the  length  of  the  school  term  provided.  The  results  have  been  sum- 
marized in  Table  13  and  shown  graphically  in  figure  14.  This  study 
is  based  on  the  length  of  school  term  provided  for  2,364,655  pupils  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Only  a  very  few  children  have  a  term 
shorter  than  20  days,  or  longer  than  200  days.  Over  9,000  children 
have  a  two  months'  school  term,  over  26,000  a  three  months'  term, 
ihnost  42,000  a  four  months'  term,  25,000  a  five  months'  term,  ete., 
as  shown  in  the  table.  In  other  words,  4  per  cent  of  the  children  have 
a  two  months'  school;  1.1  per  cent,  three  months;  1.$  per  cent,  four 
months;  1.1  per  cent,  five  months,  etc. 


ELEUENTARr-SCaOOI)  E:<BOLLUEN'T.i 


HIGB-SCBOOL  ENROLLMENT. 


TOTAL  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT, 


id  tocotilliii  to  tbenumbK  0(  dATs  tbe  schools  were  BClually  lii » 
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Ill  figure  14  these  percentages  have  been  accumulated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  the  percentages  of  children  who  do  not  have  a  school 
term  beyond  a  given  number  of  days.  Thiia,  18.4  per  ccflit  of  the 
2,364,655  pupils  do  not  have  a  school  term  exceeding  140  days  and 
40.5  per  cent  not  exceeding  160  days.  The  general  direction  taken 
hy  this  curve  resembles  an  ogive  in  architecture.  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  would  bo  rectified  to  any  great  extent  if  all  the  children  in  the 


Tio.  H.— PerroBUce  of  puplb  hai-lng  (be  advanlaga  ot  a  BrhDoI  tmn  tquol  to  or  leas  Ihsn  th*  DimljK 
aldajra  indksted,  lSlT-lS{la  8  8UIn}  (e.  g.,  about  40 percent  ol the pupUs nutiUcd  bave ■  ntiool Isb 
"flwdoj-ijOctewCT). 

I'liilcd  States  were  represented  in  it.  The  States  composing  this 
figure  aro  representative,  i.  e.,  chosen  from  everj'  section  of  the 
couiilrj' — Louisiana,  ^fassachusctts,  Montana,  Neii'  Mexico,  Okla- 
homu,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  in  these  8  States  is  160  days,  as  shovn 
in  Table  14,  almost  the  same  as  the  averse  for  the  United  States 
(160.7  dii>-s).  The  lowest  averi^e  included  i:^  133  da>'s,  whereas  the 
lowest  average  in  the  United  States  is  113  days. 
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Table  14. —  The  aggngate  and  averagt  daily  atUnilanre  and  the  average  length  of  tehool 
ttrm  in  Ihe  eight  Statt*  reporting  a  diitriinUion  o/pupiU  and  average  daily  altirtdanee, 
arrording  to  Ihe  Imgihofthe  tehool  term,  1911-18. 


Imglh  o/ tehool  term,  1917-18. 
IS  ELEMENTARY  SCnOOLS  AND  KINDERGARTENS,' 
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In  Table  15  the  average  daily  attendance  in  these  eight  States  is 
distributed  according  to  the  length  of  Bchool  term  provided.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  table  the  average  daily  attendance  and  the  corre- 
sponding enrollment  are  given,  from  which  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance has  been  computed.  These  percentages  are  shown  graphically 
in  figure  15.  In  this  figure  it  appears  that  the  attendance  is  poorest 
in  schools  having  a  six,  seven,  or  eight  months'  term.    The  per  cent 


Fio.  IS.— I'er  cent  of  puplb  auoUed  n-ho  were  ia  avenge  (Uilr  Rltendoocf,  iei7-IS  (la  S  BUtea). 

of  attendance  is  highest  where  the  terra  is  very  short  or  very  long. 
In  otlier  words,  in  -schools  ninuing  for  nine  months  76  children  out 
<yi  dull  !00  enrolled  will  attend  each  day.  In  ton-months'  schools 
so  cliiJdrcii  will  attoiid  regularly.  This  condition  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  more  ncarh"  the  scrhool  terra  becomes  an  oll-ycar  affair  the 
more  nearly  do  children  consider  it  their  business  to  attend  regularly. 
In  case  the  tenn  is  very  short,  less  than  100  days,  the  children  con- 
si<Ipr  it  a  special  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  attt^nd  for  so  short  a 
time.  Tlie  two  extremes  in  the  graph  rpprowont  only  a  limited  num- 
6er  of  pupUt  iitul  arc  not  to  bo  gcnoralizwl  upou. 
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TEACHERS. 

As  will  be  observed  from  Table  38,  the  total  number  of  teachers  in 

the  United  States  in  1918  was  650,709.    This  number  includes  105,194  ' 

men  and  545,515  women.     In  other  words,  only  16.1  per  cent  of  the 

teachers  in  1918  were  men.    These  totals  include  15  men  and  3,522 

women  who  were  employed  as  kindergarten  teachers,  75,448  men  and 

486,736  women  who  were  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 

29,731  men  and  •55,259  women  who  gave  instruction  in  high  schools 

and  vocational  schools.    As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  these  650,709 

teachers  filled  633,585  teaching  positions.    It  will  be  observed  that 

a  negl^ble  percentage  of  men  teachers  is  employed  in  kindei^rtens. 

In  the  elementary  schools  only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  562,184  teachers 

were  men.    In  the  secondary  schools  35  per  cent  of  the  84,988 

teachers  were  men. 

There  has  been  a  general  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  men  teach- 
ers since  1880.  At  that  time  42.8  per  cent  of  all  teachers  were  men. 
This  percentage  has  decreased  to  34.5  per  cent  in  1890,  to  29.9  per 
cent  in  1900,  to  21.1  per  cent  in  1910,  to  19.S  per  cent  in  1916,  and  to 
16.1  per  cent  in  1918.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  present 
scarcity  of  men  teachers  has  not  been  caused  wholly  by  war  con- 
ditions. This  tendency  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  time  but  may 
have  been  accelerated  slightly  in  1918  by  the  war.  This  decreasing 
percentage  is  clearly  illustrated  in  figure  16,  in  which  three  concentric 
circles  are  shown  representing  these  average  percentages  for  1890, 
1910,  and  1918.  At  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  few  men  teachers 
will  be  left  in  the  profession  in  the  next  20  years.  This  graph  shows 
the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  each  State  for  these  three  dates. 
The  States  are  arranged  around  the  circle  in  the  decreasing  order 
of  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  1918.  It  is  found  that  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Utah,  and  Tennessee  still  have 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  teachers  men.  New  Mexico,  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Arizona  have  lost  most  all  of  their  men  teachers  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Iowa,  Delaware,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  the  per  cent  of  men 
teachers  is  now  less  than  10.  In  fact,  in  these  States  the  proportion 
of  men  teachers  has  never  been  very  great.  It  is  also  evident  from 
the  figure  that  the  distinctly  *' rural"  States  have  always  had  rela- 
tively high  percentages  of  men  teachers.  In  such  industrial  States 
as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey  the  men  have  not 
gone  into  the  teaching  profession.  In  short,  men  have  chosen  the 
most  remunerative  occupation  open  to  them  and  have  only  resorted 
to  teaching  when  other  occupations  were  less  remunerative.     The 
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logical  conclusion  is  that  teachers'  salaries  must  be  substantially 
increased  in  order  to  induce  young  men  to  take  up  the  piofeesion  of 
teaching  or  to  retain  in  the  profession  the  men  who  hare  already 
enlisted. 


Flo.  16.— rcr  call  o(  Iwrlun  wl 

teachers'    fiALAKIKS. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  all  teachers  has  increased  slowly, 
biit  steadily,  since  1870,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  In  1870  the  average 
was $189;  in  1880,  $193;  in  1885,  $224;  in  1890,  $252;  in  1895,  $286; 
in  1900,  $325;  in  1905,  5386;  in  1910,  $485;  in  1915,  $543;  in  1916, 
$563,  and  in  1918,  S635.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  average 
increase  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  only  872 — $36  per  year — 
or  about  0,4  per  cent  per  year  over  the  salaries  paid  in  1916.  This 
rate  of  increase  has  not  been  commonsurato  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  ns  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.' 

>  MDDtlily  IMtor  Rtvlew,  September,  Iftlt. 
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The  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  Uving  for  a  five-year  period  (De- 
cember, 1914,  to  June,  1919)  has  been  76.76  per  cent,  or  an  average 
of  17.1  per  cent  per  year  over  the  cost  in  1914.  This  percentage  is 
compii ted  from  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  18  shipbuilding  cities, 
and  probably  is  about  correct  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

When  one  examines  figure  17,  it  is  found  that  a  great  variation 
from  the  average  exists  in  a  number  of  States.  At  one  end  of  the 
array  the  averages  are  $1,052,  $1,012,  and  $976 — the  salaries  paid 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  California,  and  New  York,  respectively. 
At  the  other  end  one  finds  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  North 
Carolina,  with  averages  of  $315,  $291,  and  $284,  respectively.  These 
low  averages  in  all  the  States  must  be  increased,  if  the  schools  are 
to  retain  their  most  capable  teachers.  Few  promising  college  or 
normal  school  graduates  will  care  to  enter  a  profession  which  pays 
so  poorly. 

Only  16  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  made  a  reliable 
separation  of  the  expenditures  for  the  salaries  of  elementary  and 
high-school  teachers.  In  figure  18  it  is  foimd  that  the  average 
salary  of  26,721  high-school  teachers  in  these  States  is  $1,031.  Since 
80  many  States  are  represented,  the  average  is  presumably  about 
correct  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  All  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  study  includes  the  salaries  of 
over  31  per  cent  of  all  high-school  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
California  pays  the  highest  average  of  any  State  represented,  viz, 
$1,355;  and  Maine,  the  lowest,  viz,  $652.  As  most  secondary 
teachers  are  college  graduates,  the  averages  paid  are  exceedingly  low. 

The  average  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  same  States  is 

$606.     California  ranks  first  in  this  classification,  paying  an  average 

salary  of  $891,  which  is  even  higher  than  that  paid  in  the  District  of 

Columbia.     Of   the  States   represented,   Georgia  pays   the  lowest 

salaries — the  average  being  only  $314.    About  25  per  cent  of  the 

elementary  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  represented  in  this 

study. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  OFHCERS. 

The  650,709  teachers  hereinbefore  mentioned  do  not  include  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  officers  who  devote  half  or  more  than  half 
of  their  time  to  supervision.  In  1918  26,890  administrative  and 
supervisory  officers  were  reported.  Most  of  these  oflScers  are  men  and 
should  bo  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  decreasing  short- 
ago  of  men  teachers.  The  percentages  given  above,  however,  are 
comparable,  since  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  have  never 
been  reported  as  teachers,  and  have  not  been  included  in  the  reports 
preceding  1918.  Of  the  26,890  officers  designated  above,  9,180  are 
emploj^ed  in  administrative  positions.  This  nimiber  includes  377  em- 
ployees (not  clerks  and  stcnographera)  in  State  offices  of  education, 
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1,077  diatrict  BUperintendents,  417  township  superintendente,  2,130 
county  superintendents,  and  4,179  city  superintendents  and  assistants. 
Altc^ether,  5,119  supervisors  of  instruction  of  special  grades  or  sub- 
jects were  reported.  This  total  includes  superrisois  in  kindergartens, 
clementaiy  schools,  and  secondary  schools.  In  addition,  12,591 
principals  were  reported.  These  superWsing  principals  are  employed 
in  kindergartens,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


no.  18.— Avenge  uuiiilil  aUarita  of  36,731  tUgb  school  UMbcrs  In  IG  SUtes  nod  the  DisUlcl  o(  Columbia, 
1H7-1S. 

TOTAI,  NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Tile  data  reported  on  the  number  of  schooLs  is  not  entirely  reliable, 
since  this  information  has  never  been  sought  in  tlie  statistical  question- 
naires used  in  preceding  years.  In  certain  States  a  school  is  defined  as 
a  schoolroom  over  which  a  teacher  has  charge.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  report  a  school  is  defined  as  a  unit  of  organization  under  the 
super\"ision  of  a  principal,  in  case  such  officer  is  employed,  or  a  one- 
room  rural  school  in  charge  of  one  teacher.  A  high  school,  an  ele- 
mentary school,  and  a  kindergarten,  although  liouscd  in  the  same 
building,  should  be  counted  as  three  separate  schools.  Since  many 
of  the  States  had  not  modified  tlioir  fiucstionnairca  in  1918  in  accord- 
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SCHOOL  BUn^DINGS. 

In  1918  the  various  State  oflScers  reported  an  aggregate  of  276,827 
'buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  In  1916  the  number  of  buildings 
reported  was  281,624.  This  decrease  of  4,697  buildings  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  States  many  of  the  one-room 
rural  schools  have  been  abandoned  through  consolidation.  In  1916 
the  State  officers  were  asked  to  report  the  "total  number  of  school 
buildings  owned  and  rented."  In  1918  they  were  asked  to  give  the 
"number  of  buildings  used  for  school  purposes."  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  modification  in  the  question  produced  any  material  decrease  in 
the  number  of  buildings  reported,  since  the  new  blanks  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  officers  imtil  after  they  had  received  the  reports  for 
1918  from  the  local  school  officials.  Only  a  few  States  reported  the 
nimiber  of  buildings  used  exclusively  for  high-school  purposes. 

The  total  nimiber  of  buildings  reported  above  includes  both  rural 
school  buildings  and  school  buildings  in  cities.  From  the  special 
reports  from  city  school  officers  it  is  foimd  that  there  are  18,974 
school  buildings  in  the  total  nimiber  of  cities  which  had  a  population 
of  5,000  or  over  in  1910  and  in  661  smaller  cities  which  had  a  popula- 
tion between  2,600  and  6,000  in  1910.  If  the  number  of  buildings  in 
cities  is  taken  from  the  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  gives  the  number  of  rural  school  buildings.  This  num- 
ber is  foimd  to  be  257,853.  From  the  reports  of  the  State  officers  it  is 
found  that  there  were  195,400  one-room  rural  school  buildings  in  the 
United  States  in  1918.  In  other  words,  76  per  cent  of  the  rural  school 
buildings  have  only  one  room.  Herein  lies  the  crude  material  with 
which  the  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  schools  must  work. 

The  percentage  of  rural  school  buildings  having  only  one  room  has 
been  computed  for  each  State,  as  shown  graphically  in  figure  20. 
Utah  has  the  smallest  percentage,  only  23  per  cent;  Rhode  Island 
comes  second  with  37  per  cent;  and  Texas,  third  with  42  per  cent. 
In  all  other  States  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  have  only 
one  room.  In  Iowa,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  rural  schools  have 
only  one  room. 

VALUE  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  all  public  property  used  for  school  purposes  was 
§1,983,508,818  in  1918.  This  includes  the  value  of  buildings,  sites, 
and  all  equipment.  Not  all  States  were  able  to  show  just  how  much 
of  this  total  was  the  value  of  sites  and  buildings  or  of  equipment;  nor 
were  many  of  them  able  to  separate  the  value  of  property  used  for 
elementary  and  for  secondary  schools.  The  distribution  made  has 
been  given  in  Table  41. 
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C'(»iisii]orable  variation  exists  as  to  the  value  of  school  property  in 
t'lU'h  State  for  each  child  enrolled  in  school.  The  average  value  for 
lh(^  United  States  is  over  $95,  as  shown  in  figure  21.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  S212  invested  in  school  property  for  each  child  enrolled. 
Nevada  ranks  second,  with  a  per  capita  of  almost  $167;  and  New 
York  third  \(dth  an  average  of  $167.  At  the  other  extreme,  Missis- 
sippi has  less  than  $9  invested  in  school  pn)perty  for  each  child  in 
school;  Xoi*th  Carolina  has  less  than  $23;  Georgia,  less  than  $23;  and 
South  C8i*olina  almost  $25.  In  other  words,  Nevada  has  almost  19 
times  as  great  a  per  capita  value  of  school  property  as  Mississippi; 
New  York  7  times  as  much  as  North  Can>lina:  and  Massachusetts, 
over  r»  limes  as  much  as  Georgia. 

The  sui>plementary  comer  graph  groups  in  a  concrete  way  the 
details  shown  in  the  larger  figure.  Thus,  almost  6  millions  of  children 
live  in  States  where  the  per  ca])ita  value  of  school  property  is  be- 
tween $125  and  $150.  Over  2  millions  live  in  the  four  States  having 
a  per  ca))ita  value  less  than  $25.  Almost  one-third  of  the  children 
in  the  United  States  live  in  Staters  having  a  per  capita  value  less  than 

$50. 

THE  CHILD'S  BANK  ACCOUNT, 

Tahle  42  shows  the  principal  of  the  permanent  school  funds  in 
each  State  and  alsD  the  acreage  and  value  of  unsold  school  lands. 
The  total  amount  of  the  ]>ermanent  school  funds  in  the  various 
States  is  $:^)8, 126,268.  This  amount  would  he  sufficient  to  run  the 
schools  of  the  Tiiited  States  for  almost  half  the  school  year,  or  80 
days.  In  other  words,  the  child's  available  cash  amounts  to  $17.17 
and  would  keep  him  in  school  for  about  four  months.  Most  of  this 
money  is  controlled  by  the  State,  viz,  $308,118,870,  while  a  relatively 
small  ])ortion  is  managetl  by  local  officials,  viz,  $50,007,398. 

Accordinor  to  the  reports  received,  the  total  acreage  of  unsold 
school  lands  in  the  Tnited  States  is  46,314,957.  This  is  an  average 
of  a  little  more  than  2  arn^  for  each  child  enn)lled  in  school.  Hie 
estimated  value  of  these  unsold  school  lands  is  $484,200,293,  or  an 
average  value  of  $10.45  ])er  acn».  The  average  value  of  sehool 
lands  for  each  child  enrolled  in  school  is  $23.22.  The  child's  bank 
account  amounts,  therefore,  to  $M).30,  consisting  of  $17.17  bearing 
interest  and  S23.22  investe<l  in  lands,  some  of  which  are  leased. 
This  total  \V(>alth,  if  r(*nd(*red  available,  \v<nild  maintain  the  schools 
of  till*  I'liitccl  Statts  for  a  little  longer  than  one  year. 

The  •;encrali/.ation  nnide  above  rcganling  the  bank  account  of  the 
average  <-hild  is  moro  or  less  Tictitious,  as  shown  in  figure  22.  The 
available  cash  for  each  <'hibl  in  each  State  is  rejiri^sented  by  the 
black  bar,  wliib*  the  ycv  capita  investment  in  school  lands  is  repre- 
S(Mit«Ml  by  the  *'c<»n<'rctiM| "'  jiart  of  the  l»ar  extending  l)eyond  it. 
The  t4)lal  length  t)f  the  two  ])ortions  t)f  bar  represents  the  value  of 
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SINKIXO    FUNDS. 

Only  11  States  reported  the  amount  in  their  school  sinking  funds. 
The  total  amount  thus  reported  was  $11,531,576.  From  these 
meager  reports  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the  total  amount  in  th.e 
^sinking  fund  in  all  the  States.  As  many  school  laws  now  authorize 
only  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds,  which  are  paid  off  annually  as  the\' 
become  due,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  States  not  reporting  the 
amount  in  the  sinking  funds  have  the  same  per  capita  amount  in 
such  funds  as  the  States  do  which  issue  long-term  bonds  mid  provide 
for  accumulating  sinking  fimds. 

Nine  States  reported  an  aggregate  of  $4,985,031  transferred  to 
sinking  funds  during  the  school  year  1917-18. 

INTEREST   PAID   OX    INDEBTEDNESS. 

Altogether,  20  States  did  not  report  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
on  indebtedness.  In  tlie  other  29  States  the  interest  amounted  to 
.S15,154,5S5,  or  an  equivalent  of  51.25  for  each  of  the  12,113,570 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  these  Statt^.  In  other  words,  the 
interest  per  pupil  ($1.25)  paid  out  annually  is  20  cents  more  than  the 
per  capita  amount  paid  out  for  the  li(|uidation  of  debts  ($1.05. ■. 
The  interest  on  the  school  debt  is  19  per  cent  greater  than  the  pay- 
ments made  on  the  debt  itself.  Assuming  that  the  20  States  not 
reporting  this  item  pay  the  same  amount  of  interest  per  pupil  enroUt-d. 
the  additional  amount  for  interest  would  be  $10,924,933.  The  total 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  school  debt  in  191 S  would  be  $20.- 
(^79,518.  This  amount  represents  the  interest  paid  on  the  total 
estimate<l  school  debt  of  $6.33,283,07 1.  If  these  estimates  are  essen- 
tially correct,  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  is  4.12  per  cent. 

It  is  shown  above  that  the  average  income  from  school  funds  and 
school  lands  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is  $1.03.  More  than  this  amount, 
$1.05,  is  paid  out  each  year  to  meet  maturing  bonds  and  other  fonn^ 
of  debt.  An  additional  $1.25  per  pupil  is  spent  for  interest.  It  can 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  pupil's  financial  obligations  in  effect  are 
more  than  double  his  assets. 

REVENUE  RECEIPTS. 

It  is  shown  in  figure  24  that  the  percentage  of  school  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  taxes  has  docreasod  and  that  the  proportion 
derived  from  local  taxes  has  increaised  since  1890.  The  proportion 
coming  from  permanent  school  funds  and  school  lands  and  also  the 
proportion  derived  from  all  other  sources  have  decreased  within  tliis 
period  of  28  yeare.  The  schools  are  coming  more  and  more  to  depend 
U[K»n  local  taxation  for  sui)[)ort.  Unfortunately,  it  is  im[X)ssiblc  to 
ascertain  what  pro7x>rti(m  accrued  from  couuly  Iivx^lVyow.  \w  W^^^'^^x^ 
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aiiioiig  I  ho  States  in  regurd  to  this  matter.  iVlahama  receives  over 
60  per  rent  of  its  school  revenue  from  State  sources.  Seven  other 
States  receive  as  much  as  40  per  cent  from  this  soui-ce,  and  15  other 
States  derive  over  20  per  cent  therefrom.  In  three  States  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  school  revenue  comes  from  the  county.  In  three 
other  States  over  40  ]>er  cent  of  such  revenue  is  so  derived.  Alto- 
gether, 17  States  get  over  ono-fifth  of  their  school  revenue  from  the 
county.  In  11  States  over  00  per  cent  of  the  school  revenue  comes 
from  the  local  unit.  In  4  other  States  over  SO  per  cent  is  so  derived. 
-iVltogether,  26  States  gia  over  60  per  cent  of  their  school  moneys 
from  the  local  unit  of  taxation. 

In  figure  26  the  total  revenue  receipts  have  heen  classified  so  as  to 
show  the  pro|>ortion  coming  from  school  funds  and  school  lands,  from 
taxation  and  appropriation,  and  from  all  other  sources.  It  is 
strikingly  a|)parcnt  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  school  revenue  is 
derived  from  annual  taxatior.  and  appropriation.  In  fact,  only  2.0 
per  cent  comes  from  permanont  school  funds  and  school  lands,  and 
only  4.6  per  cent  from  incidental  sources.  In  short,  02.5  per  c«nt  of 
our  school  revenue  Is  raised  annually  hy  taxation.  In  oidy  17  Static 
is  the  pniportion  raised  by  taxation  loss  than  00  per  cent.  In  9 
States  over  one-tenth  of  the  school  revenue  comes  from  school  funds 
aiul  school  lands.  In  2  States  this  proportion  is  over  one-fifth.  In  6 
States  tlu*  amount  coming  from  incidental  sources  is  equal  to  at  least 
oiic-tcnlh  of  the  total  revenue,  and  in  Texas  over  one-fifth  of  the 
school  monev  comes  from  inciilental  sources. 

III  figure  27*  the  amount  of  school  nioncv  iiM-eived  onlv  from  taxa- 
tit»n  and  appropriation  has  hccn  *i)roken  up"  to  show  the  proportion 
coming  from  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  unit  (township, 
district,  or  municipality),  in  Alabama  over  GO  per  cent  of  the 
amoimt  raised  bv  taxation  comes  from  a  State  tax.  In  7  other 
States  this  i)ercentag(*  exceeds  40.  In  11  other  States  over  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  raised  hv  taxation  comes  from  a  State  school  tax  or 
appropriation.  In  New  Mexiro  the  county  is  the  sole  unit  of  taxa- 
tion for  sch(»ol  purposes.  In  two  other  States  over  60  per  cent  comes 
fnim  the  county,  in  three  other  States  the  proporti(»n  (*xceeds  40 
per  cent,  and  in  10  ad<litioiial  States  the  pro|>orti<)n  is  gn^ater  than 
21)  pi'r  cent.     Three  States.  Alabama.  Maryland,  ami   Xew  Mexico, 

'  KiKUH'  27,  likt'  all  oUwr  «liil  i  ifi  l!i-  *'•  ipt'T.i-  If.i-fil  iiimn  -inii-tiful  rrturn-j  Irmii  Om-  sficral  h'Uite 
NiirnTlnlrnili-iits  of  iniMii"  iii>tnirt!"n.  Il  \>  MiN;.t.i»iii;»IIy  cnrnc-t.  hiii  in  j-unsi'  T':'rli<"Hl:ir>  it  is  nnt  »)»• 
..iilult'ly  ^^^.  Kur  rx:iiii|i|f,  in  (i-rtijii  Si.i|.  .  m  ■  in  '  n*  l''-!i.  iu  w  l-.irh  tin  n*  i.%  no  pi-iii-rul  Sl.iir  Uix  «tra]tpit>- 
pruitioii  for  m'h  Nils.  t!.«*  t-xju'ii-i-.s  oi  f'«'  M  iji- •!•  p  irti:M-iil  nf  C'liu-ili«in  :irr  j-ai'l  fniiii  tl-i'K*'i>*'r->i  fluids  of 
tlip  Stat(*.  Tl.i-'  <-<iii4itUl<-.>i  :i  ■'*t  it>-  .i|M>r><|'ii  >li  '"  (••I'liUMtini:  t"  li:i^  (vtiiit.  I>ut  (i'l- <|i:icr.iiii  (l<ir.s  not 
«»"«iw  it.  In  ntii'T  CM  >••"».  il  "■.^^  Ti"l  iirii|UM»»|i"  t'»  •■•'(  un  <'«ifiipUl»'  fiL'urr...  ii»  \i'\*  M'Xh-n,  fur  cxikiiiplf, 
Ihi-  •  (-iiiinly  iinil"C'\ii'ni|t  onl;.  i^i  rnr.il  «ii-tri«i.'.  '"il  tt-t»  MtiKmni  ,  i  -i  'i!  1-.  i!m"  f:ti»".s  nii'l  l.»wn.s  \n»rc 
nnt>l.»l««i  l»:-  t!n"  ^l.it«">«ij>»TiiJt«"n«|i  !il;  ;inil  r.i  v  i  •  sm  i!.!f  Iiim';.t«  .:.iJ«l' •  I'lmiiMl  rii  •  •!  b>  >t.il<' taxation 
Iftiu  thi;  inouiir  nil  llu-  |M>riir.irii'iit  furi-l  .-'i-!  il-jiitliir---  fr-HM  -tr;'  I  u- -w  .■••.  at*',  linwi-vrr,  n-liitivoly 
iiiiiiiilKM'tant. 
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had  no  local  school  tax  in  1918.  In  South  Dakota  all  the  school  tax 
18  local.  In  16  other  States  over  80  per  cent  of  the  school  tax  comes 
from  local  sources.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  14.8  per  cent 
of  the  school  revenue  derived  from  taxation  and  appropriation  comes 
from  the  State,  8  per  cent  from  the  county,  and  77.2  per  cent  from 
the  local  unit.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  over  three-fourths  of  such 
revenue  comes  from  local  sources. 

NONREVENUE  RECEIPTS. 

Nonrevemie  receipts  iuchnle  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
bonds,  from  the  negotiation  of  temporary  loans,  from  the  sale  of 
school  property,  or  from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments.  In 
short,  any  moneys  derived  by  decreasing  the  value  of  school  property 
or  by  putting  the  school  district  under  future  obligations  are  consid  ered 
as  nonrevenue  receipts.  The  total  amount  of  nonrevenue  receipts 
reported  in  1918  was  $65,736,726.  This  aggregate  includes  $59,- 
601,978  derived  from  loans  and  bond  sales;  $1,348,183  from  the  sale 
of  property  and  the  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments,  and  $4,- 
786,565  from  other  sources.  The  amoujit  derived  from  borrowed 
money  includes  the  proceeds  of  county  loans  aggregating  $5,029,093. 
In  other  words,  8.4  per  cent  of  the  bond  sales  authorized  were  county 
obligations.  As  only  33  States  reported  the  amount  received  from 
loans  and  bond  sales,  the  per  capita  debt  incurred  for  each  of  the 
13,513|401  pupils  in  these  States  is  $4.41.  Assuming  that  an  equal 
per  capita  indebtedness  was  inciurred  for  the  7,340,115  children  in 
the  other  16  States,  the  total  additional  indebtedness  would  be 
$32,369,907,  making  a  grand  total  of  $91,971,885.  This  amount 
indicates  the  exteut  to  which  the  schools  are  going  into  debt  annually. 
If  these  foregoing  estimates  are  correct,  viz,  $1.05  paid  on  indebted- 
ness per  pupil,  and  $4.41  the  per  pupil  additional  indebtedness  in- 
volved annually,  the  schools  are  now  incurring  over  four  times  as 
much  debt  aiuiualh'  as  they  ai'e  liquidating.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  temporary  loans  are  often  incuri'ed  which  are  met  the 
following  fiscal  year,  and,  conscijuently,  should  not  be  properly  charge- 
able to  permanent  indebtcchiess  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  purchashig  sit(*s,  or  for  meeting  any  unusual  crpital  ex- 
penditure. On  this  score  the  j)er  <*apita  debt  of  $4.4 1  may  be  slightly 
exaggerated.  Temporary  loans  negotiatiMl  and  repaid  <luring  the 
same  fiscal  year  liave  not  been  inchided  in  this  report. 

BALANCE  ON  HAND. 

The  total  balance  on  hand  from  the precedhig school  jear  (1916-17) 
as  reported  by  44  States  was  $172,323,850.  This  is  about  one-fourth 
the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  year  considered 
in  this  report,  1918. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Tlic  tittiil  pxpoiiilitiir.'  for  tlic  s.-hools  in  1918  wa«  $763,678,089, 
cxcliiiliii^  the  pnynu<nt  of  bonds.  Tiio  amount  sjient  for  the  samn 
piirpope  in  1916  was  8640,717,053.  This  increase  of  $il2,961.0:{6 
in  equal  to  17.6  per  cent  for  the  two-year  period,  or  an  annual  increasp 
of  8.S  per  cent  over  the  cost  in  1916.  Some  conception  of  this 
<>normou3  e\pcu(Utui-r  may  be  gnincd  when  it  is  noted  that  it  cosL<« 
?4,745,97J,  or  almost  S5,0(X),000  per  day,  to  nin  tlie  schools  of  the 
United  Sttites, 
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Ati  iiUeinpt  i>  imiilc  in  lUc  fi>II(i»'in<;  |>H<;es  to  iiiintyxo  .srhoi>l  ex- 
|ii-nditni'c^  mi  tis  to  sliovv  wiuit  |>ri>pi)i'tiiin  <<r  the  cost  of  etlucation  ts 
iiiiiiiTc-d  fur  lb<-  vuriou.-.  function^'  tiiid  tn  sliow  the  per  capita  coet 
.if  till-  f-iunc  on  M-\.Tiil  (nises  for  tlie  <liff.nTit  Stuti>.  In  figure  28 
Ji  i-;  found  tliiit  tiierc  bus  been  ii  gerierid  dcrri-ti-i'  in  tbc  [noportiou 
I'f  expcnditiires  guilty  for  teiicber^'  siilmio  finie  Istso.  At  that 
lime  over  70  per  cent  of  the  ficliools'  costs  went  fur  ttiis  purpose.  In 
]'.tl>  only  «  tittle  over  .j?  per  cMit  went  for  the  sjibiries  of  teachers 
mill  >iiperinti-iidi'nt-i.     r>i-<:iiiniiii;  in  Iviii,  it  is  foiinil  (lint  an  inereas- 
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around  the  circle  in  the  decreasing  ortlor  of  the  proportion  of  expendi- 
tures going  for  instruction.  With  the  "building"  factor  eliminated, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  come  first 
and  Xorth  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Idaho  last.  The 
middle  half  again,  probably,  indicates  the  bettor  distribution  and  has 
been  so  indicated  at  the  center  of  the  figure.     Two  distinct  spirals  are 


Fia.  30.— Pet  cent  d(  Utal  expenditures  eoiiig  tor  the  several  funcUona,  lOlT-iH. 

shown — the  fii-st  representing  the  cost  of  inslructiyii  and  spiroling 
Inwardly,  the  second  representing  miscellaneous  costs  and  spiroling 
outwardly.  The  cost  for  general  control  is  usually  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  current  expenses.  From  this  figure  it  is  possible  for  any 
State  to  compare  its  distribution  of  expenditures  with  tlio  average 
distribution  for  all  the  States  and  to  ascertain  it»  location  with  respect 
to  the  middle  half  on  the  cost  of  instruction. 
59873=— 21 8 
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THE  PER  CAPITA  COST   OF  EDtJCATIOM. 

F%uro  32  shoirshow  tho  per  capita  cost  of  wlacation  has  increased  in 
tUe  United  Statos  for  five-year  periods  beginning  in  1870.  the  data 
on  which  tile  curves  depend  are  found  in  Table  1.  In  1870  the  annual 
cost  of  education  for  eiioh  per»o[i  in  the  population  was  less  than  S2. 
The  average  has  steadily  innoased  sinco  that  time  until  in  1918  the 


1 1<~,.  iil.—l'ir.'.!,  ..,'  01  >-r^tMil  I'  ii>'ii^'j  (i'\<'liiiU:i)[  uiiiUvs  uij>t  lu. iniiil  ot  boiiil;-)  t^iii:  for  tbo  three 

average  cost  i>  a  littln  over  S7.     Tho  rate  of  inrreasc  has  boon  com* 
purativdy  rajmi  since  I'MO. 

Pi-obulily  a  better  conception  of  school  ct»ts  may  l)o  socurwl  by 
noting  Uie  otliw  two  ciiivca  in  lliis  figure.  Tho  upper  ono  rcprcsontia 
the  annual  cost  f<ir  each  pH]>il  in  nvcrago  daily  altendan<T;  the  lower 
one,  the  daily  cost  fur  eacii  j>u]iil  attendiii;;.  Tho  annual  cost  haa 
in(n'CU8iHl  from  $15  per  pupil  in  atLendanre  in  ISSj  to  over  $49  in 
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1918-      Since  1900  the  increase  has   been  very  pronounced.     In  fact 

the   annual  cost  has    more  than  doubled  in  these  18  years.     As 

eiho^m  by  the  ''dotted"  curve,  there  was  little  increase  in  the  average 

daily  cost  from  1870  to  1900.     Since  the  latter  date  the  cost  has 

incremsed  from  14  cents  to  almost  31  cents  per  day  or  has  more  than 

doubled. 

In  figure  33  the  average  annual  cost  in  1918  for  each  person  in  the 

population  is  shown  by  States.     In  6  Southern  States  the  per  capita 

cost  is  less  than  $3.     In  these  6  States  over  13  millions  of  people  live. 

Jh  11  States,  of  which  the  population  is  over  20  millions,  the  per 

capita  cost  is  from  $3  to  $6.     In  the  4  States  averaging  highest  the 
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Fig.  32w— The  total  per  capita  cost  of  education  at  various  periods,  ISTO-IOIS. 

cost  is  over  $12  for  each  person  in  the  population.    The  average  cost 
for  the  United  States  is  $7.26. 

It  was  not  thou^t  advisable  to  seeing  the  average  annual  cost  for 
each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age,  since  in  4  States  and  the  District  of 
Cohmibia  the  number  enrolled  in  school  exceeds  the  number  of 
children  of  this  school  age.  Since  no  Federal  census  has  been  taken 
for  8  years,  the  census  estimates  are  not  dependable  for  States  in 
which  there  has  heen.  considerable  shifting  in  the  population.  Con- 
sequently, the  school  enrollment  serves  as  a  better  basis  on  which  to 
compare  the  cost  of  education  in  one  State  with  that  in  another. 
In  figure  34  the  States  have  been  ranked  on  the  cost  for  current 
expenses  for  each  pupil  enrolled.    The  additional  per  capita  cost  for 
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Fia,  34.— The  uuiual  east  <a  edncalioo  per  pupU  cnrolkd  In  tcbeol,  l: 
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new  buildings,  sites,  and  new  equipment  is  added  to  the  end  of  each 
bar  but  does  not  affect  the  ranking.  The  great  variation  in  the 
lengths  of  these  '^  concreted  *'  additions  shows  the  bnilduig  program 
in  each  State  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis.  The  magnitude  of  these 
projections  is  subject  to  rariation  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
the  ''building"  program,  while  the  main  body  of  the  bar  will  change 
but  slightly  from  one  report  to  another.  It  is  not  derogatory  to  any 
State  to  have  incurred  a  small  per  capita  expenditure  for  new  build- 
ings, since  the  preceding  year  may  have  witnessed  unusual  expendi- 
tuiTs  for  tliis  purpose  and  since  war  conditions  may  have  prevented 
many  building  projects  contemplated.  In  figure  34  it  is  shown  that 
Montana  and  Nevada  each  spend  over  S50  per  year  for  each  pupil 
enndled.  Almost  7  millions  of  children  are  enrolled  in  school  in  the 
16  States,  incumng  a  cost  varying  from  S40  to  $o0  per  pupil.  In  3 
States,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  the  corresponding 
average  cost  is  less  than  $10.  In  10  States  the  average  cost  varies 
from  SIO  to  $20  per  pupil.  The  average  cost  for  all  pupils  in  the 
United  States  is  $30.91.  In  the  highest  State  the  average  cost  is 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  lowest  State. 

Since  the  per  cent  of  school  attendance  varit>s  considerably  in  the 
different  Slates,  the  preceding  figure  may  not  properly  represent 
what  is  being  spent  for  education,  figure  35  shows  just  how  much 
is  spent  annually  for  each  pupil  in  average  dail}^  attendance.  The 
bars  r(*])r(»s(»nt  tliis  lumual  cost  for  meeting  current  expenses,  while 
the  ■concreted'*  ends  again  represent  the  annual  cost  of  outlays. 
In  3  States,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  the  average  cost  is 
over  S70  per  pupil  attending,  while  at  the  other  extreme  the  average 
is  less  than  815  in  Teimessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.  The 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  atteaclance  in  the  United 
States  is  S11.15.  The  comer  graph  shows  that  the  average  amount 
spent  on  2V  millions  of  puj)ils  varies  from  $10  to  $20  per  year.  For 
1  \  millions  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  the  annual  cost  is  over  $60. 
For  the  largest  single  gioup  of  j)apils  the  avcra:;e  vaji(»s  from  $40  to 
$50. 

-:Vs  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  varit^s  from  113  days  in 
South  Carolina  to  11>3  days  in  Kho<le  Island,  it  is  endent  that  the 
annual  cost  for  each  pupil  attending  daily  does  not  enable  one  to  gain 
a  true  conception  of  school  costs.  In  other  words,  the  school  costs 
have  not  been  reduced  to  a  common  unit  of  measuronient.  For 
example,  in  South  Carolina  the  aiuiual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  is  $17.48,  while  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  $47.83.  1 'roni  these 
two  averages  alone  it  would  appear  tliat  Rhode  Island  spends  2.7 
times  as  much  as  South  Carolina.  This  is  tnie  for  the  total  amount 
spent  aimually  for  each  child  attending  daily,  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  quality  of  instruction,  as  measured  in  dollai-s  and  cents,  is 
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2.7   times  as  good  in  one  State  as  in  the  other.     In  Rhode  Island 

$47.83  is  spent  for  193  days'  schooling,  while  in  South  Carolina  $17.48 

is  spent  for  113  days'  schooling.     The  daily  cost  in  Rhode  Island  is 

25  cents,  while  in  South  Carolina  it  is  15  cents.    As  measured  in 

monetary  values,  the  teaching  in  Rhode  Island  is  only  1.7  times  as 

iraluable  as  it  is  in  South  Carolina  for  the  113  days.     True,  the  schools 

in  Rhode  Island  are  continued  for  80  days  longer  at  the  same  daily 

cost.     In  figure  36  this  average  daily  cost  is  shown  for  each  State. 

In  5  States  the  daily  cost  exceeds  40  cents  per  pupil.     In  1 1  States 

tills  cost  is  less  than  20  cents  per  pupil.     Almost  6  millions  of  pupils 

attending  daily  live  in  States  which  pay  from  20  to  30  cents  per  day 

for  their  education.     The  average  for  the  United  States  is  26  cents 

per  day  per  pupil.     An  additional  5  cents  per  day  per  pupil  is  spent 

for  new  buildings,  grounds,  and  new  equipment. 

SCnOOL   EXPENDITURES    AND    WEALTH. 

-Any  standard  by  which  expenditures  have  been  judged  above  does 
not  give  a  correct  notion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  State  pays 
according  to  its  taxable  wealth  or  its  ability  to  pay.     In  other  words, 
w^e  have  not  yet  ascertained  how  much  each  State  pays  for  the  support 
of  its  schools  for  each  $100  of  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property 
ta.:xable  for  school  purposes.     Unfortunately,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  statistics  for  1912  in  making  this  comparison,  since  the  esti- 
'^^tted  true  value  of  taxable  property  was  last  ascertained  in  1912 
t> J*  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Consequently,  the  expenditures  for 
^<^liool  piuposes  for  1912  must  also  be  used.     From  figure  37  it  is 
^^^xind  that  Idaho  and  Utah  contribute  the  most  heavily  toward  the 
^Maintenance  of  their  schools,  the  former  paying  50.1  cents  and  the 
letter  49.4  cents  for  each  $100  of  true  taxable  wealth.     The  corre- 
sponding average  for  the  United  States  is  27.6  cents.     In  5  States, 
Iowa,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and  Nevada,  loss  than 
2o  cents  is  paid  per  $100.     By  noting  the  comer  graph  in  this  figure, 
it  is  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  school 
live  in  States  which  contribute  from  20  to  35  cents  for  each  $100  of 
true  wealth.     Two  millions  of  pupils  now  attend  school  in  (States 
where  the  taxpayers  contribute  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of 
their  wealth  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 
About  a  million  and  a  half  of  pupils  reside  in  States  where  the  tax 
burden  is  imusually  heavy,  i.  e.,  over  35  cents  on  the  $100. 

THE   WEALTH   BEHIND   EACH   PUPIL. 

Resorting  again  to  the  statistics  of  1912,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  true  value  of  taxable  wealth  behind  each  pupil  enrolled  in 
school  at  that  time  was  $9,610,  as  shown  in  figure  SS.  TXu^Va  \)dl^  Vcm^ 
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value  of  property  on  which  a  school  tax  can  be  levied  for  keeping 
the  average  pupil  in  school  for  the  average  school  term.  Considerable 
variation  from  this  average  is  found  among  the  different  States.  In 
Missisnppi  the  ccHresponding  average  is  only  $2,561,  while  in  Nevada 
it  amoimts  to  $39,771 ,  or  more  than  1 5  times  as  much.  In  other  words, 
Nevada  is  15  times  as  able  to  keep  its  pupils  in  school  as  is  Mississippi. 
The  wealth  per  pupit  in  Nevada  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in 
California,  the  State  ranking  second  in  this  chart.  In  8  vStatcs  the 
wealth  behind  each  pupil  is  less  than  $5,000.  If  the  pupUs  are 
grouped  as  shown  in  the  comer  graph,  it  is  found  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  live  in  States  where  the  average  wealth  behind 
them  is  between  $10,000  and  $12,000.  Since  these  amounts  I'epre- 
aent  the  central  tendency  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  they  might  be 
taken  as  a  standard  from  which  to  reckon  abihty  to  provide  reason- 
able school  facilities.  As  good  school  conditions  ought  not  to  be 
expected  in  States  where  the  per  pupil  wealth  is  less  than  SI 0,000 
as  in  States  having  a  greater  per  capita  wealth.  A  shorter  school 
term,  lower  salaries,  etc,  will  characterize  the  schools  in  these  States 
unless  an  unusual  tax  levy  is  provided.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
school  term,  high  salaries,  etc.,  will  prevail  in  States  having  a  per 
pupil  wealth  exceeding  $12,000,  unless  low  tax  rates  predominate. 
In  short,  this  figure  shows  the  ability  of  each  State  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  its  schools. 

STATISTICS  OP  C<HX)RED  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  census  and  school  enroHmenL — From  table  16  it  is  found 
that  there  are  in  the  South  8,150,448  white  and  2,977,536  colored 
children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  almost 
27  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  colored.  Of  these, 
6,277,840  white  children  and  2,063,177  colored  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  pubhc  schools.  That  is,  77  per  cent  of  the  wliite  children  and 
over  69  per  cent  of  the  colored  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in 
school.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  wliite 
than  of  colored  cliildren  take  advantage  of  the  public  schools. 
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Table  16.— £fa(titiea  of  common  tehooU  tn  the  Sovth,  1917-18, 


<  noes  Dot  iDdudo  Uclsvan?,  as  In  prrcvcUn);  raports. 

The  "^f^hing  load," — For  these  white  pupils  174,080  teachers  and 
for  the  colored  pupils  36,920  tcnchera  are  employed.  It  is  found 
that  each  white  teacher  instructs  on  an  average  about  36  pupils, 
while  the  colored  teachers  each  instruct  about  56  pupils.  With  such 
a  heavy  "teaching  load,"  it  is  doubtful  if  as  effective  teaching  can 
bo  done  in  the  colored  schools  as  in  the  white  schools.  This  factor 
may  partly  account  for  the  higher  percentage  of  irregular  attendance 
among  colored  pupils  than  among  white  pupils,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
following  paragraph. 

Colored  pupHs.—The  distribution  of  colored  pupils  by  sex  is 
shown  in  Table  01.  Of  the  1,765,177  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  school 
in  these  Southern  States,  927,803  are  girls  and  837,374  are  boj's.  In 
the  secondary  schools  of  these  States  there  are  18,664  colored  stu- 
dents, including  5,971  hoj-s  and  12,693  girls.  It  is  seen  that  there 
are  more  than  twice  as  many  colored  girls  as  bo\-3  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  South,  In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  colored  girls  than  boys,  viz,  831,403  ho>-s  and  915,110 
girls,  or  a  total  of  1,746,513  pupils.  By  comparing  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  pupils,  it  is  seen  that  only  a  httle  over  I  per  cent 
of  the  colored  pupils  in  the  South  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  high 
schools.  This  is  comparatively  low  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  enroll  on  an  average  of  9.3  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  in  the  common  schools.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of 
colored  cSiildron  in  high  schools  in  the  South  is  only  about  ono-ninth 
the  average  proportion  tor  the  country.    Tbis  a"ii6tftiga  ol  oii^'j  \  t^- 
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ored  pupil  in  100  enrolled  ia  high  schools  is  slso  low  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  average  for  white  pupils  in  the  siune  States. 
The  total  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary grades  in  all  Southern  States  except  Mississippi,  wliieh  did 
not  report  enrollment  in  colored  schools,  is  6,025,084,  while  the  c-or- 
responding  number  enroUe<l  in  seconilary  schools  alone  is  449,190. 
From  those  totals  it  is  found  that  in  the  white  schools  of  the  South 
7,5  p<'i"  cent  of  the  pupib  are  in  high  school.  In  short,  over  seven 
times  as  great  a  proportion  of  white  pupila  as  colored  pupils  are  to 
be  found  in  secondary  schools  of  the  South. 

Length-  of  school  term. — For  II  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  length  of  the  school  term  and  the  number  of  days 
attended  have  been  conipiited  as  shown  in  Table  17  and  figure  39. 
The  data  entering  iuto  these  computations  were  not  available  for 
Arkaitsa:^.  Mistslisippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  It  is 
found  that  the  average  scliool  term  provided  for  the  colored  children 
is  111  daj-s.  while  that  provided  for  the  white  children  is  H8  days. 
In  the  elementary  schools  of  six  Southern  States  the  average  term 
pr(>vide<I  for  colored  children  is  106  daj-s,  while  the  cornispondiiig 
term  for  white  chihlren  is  Hr>  days.  In  the  secondary  lichools  of 
four  Soulhera  States  the  average  term  for  colored  childjc|^  is  153 
days,  while  tlio  average  term  for  white  oliildren  is  1C5  day^^  It  can 
lie  stH-n,  tbereft)rc.  thai  a  giX'atcr  difference  exists  between  tlie  length 
of  tt^rm  provided  for  white  and  colored  children  iu  tlie  elementary 
whiKiJs  tlian  ill  tile  sf-cuudarv  schooU, 
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It  is  further  found,  as  shown  in  the  table  and  graph,  that  the  aver- 
age time  attended  by  each  colored  pupil  enrolled  is  only  70  days, 
while  the  corresponding  average  for  white  children  is  100  days.  It 
is  sho\^ai,  therefore,  that  the  colored  child  gets  only  seven-tenths  as 
much  schoohng  as  the  wliito  children  in  the  Southern  States.  Part 
of  this,  however,  is  the  fault  of  the  colored  child,  since  he  wastes  on 
an  average  37  per  cent  of  the  school  term,  while  the  white  child 
loses  only  32  per  cent  by  irregular  attendance.  Stated  in  other 
terms,  the  colored  pupils  enrolled  attend  oidy  63  per  cent  of  the  school 
term,  while  the  white  children  attend  68  per  cent  of  the  time. 

The  deductions  made  above  ai-e  essentially  correct  for  the  whole 
South,  since  only  o  wSoutliorn  States  are  not  represented.  Almost 
IJ  millions  of  colored  children  and  4 J  millions  of  white  children 
attend  school  in  these  States. 

By  comparing  these  averages  with  the  averages  for  all  the  States, 
as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  figure  39,  it  is  found  that  the  average  school 
term  in  tlio  South  for  the  colored  children  is  only  69  per  cent  of  the 
average  term  provided  for  the  United  States,  viz,  160.7  days,  while 
the  average  term  for  white  children  in  these  States  is  92  per  cent  of 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  It  was  shown  above  that  the 
colored  schools  in  tbc  South  waste  37  per  cent  of  the  school  term  and 
the  w  hile  schools  32  per  cent,  while  for  the  whole  country  the  average 
waste  due  to  irrejj^ular  attendance  is  only  25.4  per  cent. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAWS  EFFECTIVE  IN  1917-18. 

Hy  menus  of  a  special  supplementary  inquiry  to  the  State  officers 
of  education,  tlic  outstanding^  features  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws  in  operation  in  1017-18  were  ascertained.  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  have  been  tabulated  in  Tables  IS  and  19.  In  the  following 
pa<^es  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  l)rin^  into  light  certain  tenden- 
cies which  mij^lit  othenvisc  lie  hidden  in  the  tabulation. 

The  ^r/mol  cnisits. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  can  not  bo  eflectivelv  enforced  if  school  officers  do  not 
know  wliich  children  sliould  be  in  scliool.  If  the  law  re(iuires  attend- 
ance from  all  children  from  7  to  M  year-^  of  age,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  these  ages  residing  withm  the 
State  or  Lx-al  tli^trict.  Unless  tlie  s<liool  census  is  taken,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  altendiMK'e  laws  becomes  wliollv  in«'i(lental  and  can  not 
operate  imiformly  upon  all  children  of  coiupulsorv  attendance  age. 
In  Table  IS,  it  is  found  that  only  3  States,  (.\ilifornia,  Delaware,  and 
South  Carolina,  do  not  provide  legally  for  a  scluxd  ct»nsus. 

Local  option  laws. — Only  3  States,  Florida,  Mississii)pi,  and  Scmth 
Carolina,  in  1918,  did  not  have  State-wide  compulsory  attendance 
laws.    In  other  words,  these  States  had  local  option  laws  which 
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ber&me  effective  only  when  adopted  by  the  various  rountiea.  As  all 
countiea  under  such  provisions  do  not  adopt  such  laws,  all  the  children 
ill  these  States  are  not  obliged  to  attend  school  and  do  so  only  at 
their  own  volition 

Tht  minimum  sckool  term, — ^The  minimum  school  term  provided  in 
each  State  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  40.  In  6  States  no  mini- 
ffloffl  school  term  is  specified.  Five  of  these  are  Southern  States  and 
.  the  other  a  New  England  State.  In  the  other  States  the  minimum 
term  varies  from  three  months  in  3  States  to  nine  months  in  6  States. 
Hese  6  States  providing  for  nine  months  of  school  are  Connecticut, 
the  District  of  Colombia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Khode  Island. 


Yin.  *n.    Tho  minimum  school  Wrm  legally  providwl  In  wwh  Slate,  1!il"-is. 

The  minimum  school  term  legally  provided  dix's  not  always 
operate  in  bringing  all  schools  up  to  this  standard.  If  teachers  can 
not  be  secured  for  all  the  schools,  this  condition  would  prevail.  If 
the  legal  restrictions  placed  on  the  rate  of  taxation  allowed  are  too 
stringent  for  the  poorer s<hool  districts,  the  schools  will  not  be  main- 
tained fof  the  minimum  school  term  otherwise  legally  provided. 
The  results  of  such  conditions  are  in  evidence  in  at  least  11  States, 
as  shown  in  figure  41,  In  the  5  States  specifying  a  minimum  term  of 
4  months,  one  State  has  schools  running  for  a  shorter  period  than  the 
minimum  provided.  Of  the  9  States  providing  for  a  6  months'  term, 
4  maintain  some  of  their  schools  for  a  shorter  period.  Of  the  10 
States  l^alizing  a  7  months'  minimum  term,  3  do  not  bring  all  schools 
up  to  this  standard.    Two  States  providing  for  8  months  of  school 
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and  1  State  legalizing  a  9  months'  ^"ini"iM"^  tenu  "iwintftin  some  of 
their  schools  for  a  shorter  period.  Briefly,  II  States  do  not  live  up 
to  the  minimum  standard  provided  by  law.  It  is  deariy  evident^ 
therefore,  that  the  minimum  school  term  is  not  iho  best  criteri(m  by 
which  to  judge  the  minimum  amount  of  schooling  afforded  for  each 
child  in  each  State. 

Minimum  attendance  required. — ^The  efficiency  of  a  compulsory 
attondanco  law  in  its  last  analysis  is  determined  very  laigely  by  the 
minimum  school  attendance  required  of  every  child  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  law.  This  feature  of  attendance  laws  is  shown 
graphically  in  figure  42.     It  is  found  that  Mississippi  requires  attend- 


-The  Ipsal  anrl  thoftPlual  minimum  school  l«m,  1017-IB. 


anro  for  only  40  dttys  during  Uio  school  term.  ^Uabams  and  Dela- 
ware compel  attendance  for  only  60  days.  Seven  States  provide  for 
attcnduni-o  of  80  days,  and  one  State  for  100  days.  Altogether,  28 
States  compel  attendance  for  the  full  terra  of  school  provided.  In 
5  States  eliildren  are  required  to  attend  for  some  fractional  part  of  the 
school  term.  In  surh  cases  the  required  attendan<e  varies  with  the 
length  of  the  s(;hool  term  provided  by  the  local  unit. 

The  conditions  (dted  above  are  subject  to  the  following  modifica- 
tion. While  the  minimum  alfemlunco  rwjuired  of  everj-  child  does 
indicate  the  smallest  amount  of  schooling  with  which  the  pupil  can 
escape  annually,  it  does  not  sliow  wlint  proportion  of  the  school  term 
he  must  attend.     It  iloes  not  show  liow  niiich  schooling  the  child  is 
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■Uowed  to  misa.  These  modifications  are  exhibited  in  figure  43. 
Fiff  illostnition,  the  foU-term  provision  in  28  States  has  various  mean- 
iugB.  In  6  of  these  States  children  must  attend  for  9  months;  in  4 
St&taB,  for  8  months;  in  6  States,  for  7  months;  in  6  other  States  for 
6  months;  in  2  States,  for  5  months;  in  2  other  States,  for  i  months; 
iQ  1  State,  for  only  3  months,  and  in  the  other  State  the  minimum 
torn  is  not  specified.  The  longer  bar  in  this  %ure  has  been  ' '  broken 
up"  to  show  these  various  implications.  Several  apparent  incon- 
sistencies are  also  in  evidence.  For  example,  two  States  reqiure 
attendance  for  SO  days  when  no  minimum  term  is  legalized;  another 
f<ff  80  days  when  the  minimum  provided  is  oiJy  60  days;  another  for 
60  days  when  no  minimum  is  specified ;  and  still  another  for  140  days 
when  no  minimum  has  been  provided. 


FN.  4I.~The  minlmnm  srhool  sllpndanF*  rrqnlnd  OlcUldrtn  d  compiilsotr  attvndsnpc  agt,  IBIT-ie 

Only  3  of  the  25  States  which  enacted  their  first  le^lation  on 
compulsory  attendance  over  30  years  ago  <lo  not  now  require  attend- 
ance for  the  full  term  of  school  provided.  Requiring  attendance  for 
a  specified  nnniber  of  days  or  for  a  fractional  part  of  the  school  term 
is  generally  characteristic  of  States  which  have  Lad  compulsory 
attendance  laws  for  only  a  short  period.  Experience,  almost  without 
exception,  incorporates  the  full-t<'rm  proviso. 

School  aileTidance  ages, — Figure  44  shows  the  age  at  which  attend- 
ance at  school  is  pemutted  and  at  which  it  is  made  obligatory.  For 
instance,  in  Alabama  children  may  attend  school  at  any  time  from  7 
to  21  years  of  age.  They  mv-st  att^end  betwcnii  tho  a(;M  of  8  luiil  ]2 
years,  and  Ihoy  must  abo  att«nil  from  12  lo  Ifi  years  unli-ns  1ii))or 
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pennits  are  secured.  The  attendance  required,  however,  is  limited 
to  60  days  each  year,  as  indicated  at  the  center  of  the  back  portion 
of  the  bar.  In  9  States  children  may  be  excused  from  school  attend- 
ance at  any  age  for  reasons  not  generally  recognized.  In  other  words, 
excuses  are  authorized  which  more  or  less  vitiate  or  nullify  the  con- 
templated effects  of  the  attendance  laws.  In  Arizona  a  specially 
appointed  board  may  excuse  a  child  of  any  age  from  school  attend- 
ance. In  Arkansas  the  county  superintendent  may  excuse  from 
attendance  any  child  who  is  obliged  to  support  a  widowed  mother. 
In  Colorado  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  grant  excuses  to 
children  at  any  time.  In  Delaware  any  child  may  be  excused  for 
"urgent  reasons."     In  Florida  a  child  may  not  be  required  to  attend- 
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Fio.  43.— The  legal  minimum  school  term  and  the  minimum  attendance  required,  1917-18. 

school  if  agricultural  interesti^  deiiiaiul.  In  Louisiana  an  excuse  is 
granted  to  children  at  any  age  to  work  in  certain  occupations.  In 
South  Carolina  '"extreme  poverty''  legalizes  nonattendance.  In 
West  Virginia  the  State  coininissioner  of  labor  or  the  county  super- 
intendent may  grant  excuses  to  children  of  any  age.  In  Wyoming 
attendance  is  not  required  of  those  on  whom  it  would  ''work  a  hard- 
ship." The  ages  at  which  most  children  in  these  States  are  required 
to  attend  school  liavo  been  indicated  in  figure  44  by  cross-lines  or 
double-hatched  bars. 

The  central  tendency  for  the  United  States  is  expressed  by  the  last 
bar  in  the  diagram,  which  represents  the  mode.  The  most  usual  age 
at  which  children  are  admitted  to  school  is  6  years.  In  the  majority 
of  States  children  may  attend  school  until  thoy  reach  the  age  of  21. 
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^Vho  enfarcea  the  attendance  law. — There  is  a  groviug  tendency 
among  the  States  to  place  the  enforcement  of  tile  compulsory- 
attendance  law  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  appointed  speciallj  for  this 
purpose.  Such  officer  ia  usually  called  the  truant  or  attendance 
officer.  In  1918,  22  States  vested  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ■with 
such  oflicer,  who  usually  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  In  14  States  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance 
\ms  is  left  to  some  ex  officio  officer  M'ho  has  been  chosen  primarily 
for  some  other  work.  In  13  other  States  such  ex  officio  officers  act 
only  when  no  attendance  officer  is  employed.  The  requirement  for 
each  State  is  exhibited  in  figure  40. 


Fio.  41.— The  ofSccr  cbBrged  witb 


Regularity  of  attendance  requirfd. — Almost  unanimous  practice  pre- 
YuiU  among  the  States  r^arding  the  continuity  of  school  attendance. 
Although  H  child  may  be  required  to  attend  for  only  120  days,  it  in 
of  utmost  importaDco  that  such  attendance  be  consecutive.  Already 
42  Stati's  huvc  inrorpomted  this  requirement  in  their  attendance 
laws.  In  Alabama  the  school  board  determines  when  children  must 
attend  school.  In  6  States,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Utah, 
Virginiu;  and  West  Virginia,  regular  attondanco  at  school  is  not 
required.  Xti  State  wliicli  enacted  iU  initial  le^slatiou  on  compul- 
sory attendance  over  ^0  years  ago  does  not  now  require  consecutive 
attendance.  In  tttlier  words,  after  30  years'  trial  a  State  invariably 
requires  that  cliildron  attend  school  regularly. 
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Fra.  W.— Tlie  oOxtn  cbaited  with  tb*  «iilar»ment  at  the  cmnpuboty  attendance  laws,  1017-11 
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Taslh  20. — Total  popuialion  and  xhool  jtopalation. 
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Table  22. — Penentage  onolyni  of  population  and  per  cent  o/illiterala.  Federal  cmrut. 
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Table  24,'-rPupil8enrolhdin  private  and  parochial  tc/boob,  largtly  uttmaied,  1917-18, 


SUtes. 


Continental  United 
States 


Alabama.. 
Arixona.... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.C^umbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Pupils  in  elementary 
schools. 


Boys. 


727,056 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


6,441 
1,489 
1,636 
7,145 
l,fiOO 

19,160 
1,115 
5,000 
8,510 
5,000 

1,500 

101,027 

12,619 

14,613 

6,280 

18,612 
12,120 
6,185 
11,452 
48,286 

38,261 
12,623 

^837 
24,736 

2,000 

7,990 

1J9 

7,485 

17,037 

1,626 

109,140 

8,963 

2,553 

73,296 

2,660 

2,393 
54,000 
7,924 
3,500 
1,897 


Tennessee 9,062 

Texas i  7,900 

I'tah I  1  770 

Vermont ■  3,0H0 

Virginia 3,700 

Washington.'. 3,413 

"\%'est  Virginia ■  1,784 

WiMomin "  35,989 

Wyoming 500 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
MississippL. 
Missouri.... 
Mootana.... 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  kland.., 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota., 


OiilMn^  Po*»euion». 

11 .  • 


Oirls. 


Total. 


729,088   1,457,044 


8,444 
1,452 

000 
WW 

6,673 
1,500 

19,293 
1,446 
5,000 
2,411 
5,000 

1,500 

104,746 

10,584 

11,757 

4,378 

13,169 
11,630 
6,294 
13,064 
50,828 

87,928 
11,664 

^918 
26,002 

2,000 

5,192 

14 

9,168 

17^874 

2,251 

107,769 
9,265 
2,242 

73,899 
5,306 

2,063 
54,000 
8,756 
3,500 
1,514 


14,885 
2,941 
2,635 

13,818 
3,000 

38,462 
2,561 

10,000 
5,930 

10,000 

8,000 

205,778 

23,208 

26,370 

10,653 

26,781 
23,750 
12,429 
24,516 
99,109 

76,184 
24,187 

5»750 
49,828 

4,OuO 

13,182 

148 

16,653 

84,971 

3,887 

216,909 
18,228 

4,795 
147,195 

7,966 

4,456 

108,000 

16,680 

7,000 

3,411 


Students  in  secondary 
schools  and  business 
schools. 


Boys. 


173,359 


2,126 
821 
861 

8,855 

1,668 

8,645 
1,272 
8,180 
868 
8,458 

736 

10,156 

4,067 

8,110 

3,021 

2,911 
2,466 
1,960 
2,802 
9,211 

4,688 
5,5«0 
1,130 
6,851 
681 

1,508 

25 

2,206 

6,707 

265 

22,387 

2,937 

547 

6,704 

•1,479 

1,471 

13,790 

1,850 

1,156 

490 


Oirls. 


284,722 


9,911 

18,963 

8,862 

6,596 

14,496 

G,444 

957 

2,727 

2,230 

2,502 

5,672 

920 

4,200 

7,900 

4,800 

3,400 

6,813 

2,186 

936 

2,720 

1,105 

37,523 

73,512 

2,«74 

600 

1,000 

174 

4,083 

605 

1,734 

17,827 

8,848 

6,604 
1,167 
5,630 
1,955 
6,056 

1,090 
19,670 
?617 
7^680 
6,060 

4,354 
2,957 
2,532 
2,602 
12,005 

8,088 
8,264 
1,220 
8,821 
1,835 

4,411 

150 

1,406 

8,822 

460 

35,704 

3,835 

858 

16, 101 
2,278 

2,479 
28,015 
2,500 
1,345 
1,009 

4,175 
9,060 
4,043 
1,408 
5,100 

5,962 

2,170 

4,  SKI 

336 


TotaL 


458,081 


Hawai 
Canal  Zone 
Porto  Rico 


0 


Oi  0| 

...'      C,812 '. 


0 


f) 


0,160 

925 

2,606 

26,182 

5,506 

0,249 
9,480 
8,819 
2,828 
0,600 


I, 
29,886 
11,674 
10,600 

0,090 

7,265 
5,428 
4,482 
5,481 
21,216 

18,621 
18,818 

2,860 
15,172 

2,516 

6,004 

175 

8,612 

15,029 

734 

58,091 
6,772 
1,405 

22,805 
3,757 

8,050 
86,805 
4,449 
2,501 
1,589 

8,037 
15,504 
6,273 
2,328 
9,900 

8,148 

3,275 

7,755 

.MO 


Enrollment  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  hniilnua 
schools. 


Boys. 


8 


901,815 


8,667 
1,810 
2,407 
16,000 
8,168 

22,814 
2,387 
8,180 
4,887 
8,458 

2,280 
111,188 
10,676 
17,782 

0,801 

1<(628 
14,686 
8,086 
14,844 
87,497 

42,044 
18,172 

8,967 
81,087 

2,681 

0,588 

154 

0,601 

23,804 

1,891 

181,527 
11,900 

8,100 
80,000 

4,130 

8,864 
67,790 
0,774 
4,666 
2,387 

12,014 

14,344 

4,000 

4,000 

8,500 

5,.'S99 

2,»i9 

38,863 

674 


Girb. 


1,018,810 


0 
436 


4, 12(') 
0 


VLATI 
^057 

2,738 
91,000 

5^80 

91,807 
2;  618 

V,otjO 

11,066 

9,800 

194,428 

18,201 

10,887 

10^442 


46,861 
10,828 

4,181 
88,018 

8,885 

0,608 

164 

10,674 

96,196 

2,780 

148,478 
13,100 

8,100 
00,000 

7,584 

4,542 

77,015 

11,355 

4,845 

2,618 

14,086 

15,656 

5,000 

4,000 

0,800 

0,862 

3,106 

42,404 

836 


Total. 


le 


1,01^198 


3,(M3 
0 


91, 014 

t,wa 
h,tm 

40,000 
8»800 

47,711 
8^000 

18,819 
8,781 

io,r^ 


4,890 

988,008 

84,877 

>  10, 748 

84,048 
90,178 
16,fU 
80^000 
19(^991 


88,000 

8,100 

66wQ00 

0^816 

10,186 
818 
91^988 
80,000 
*  4,691 

276,000 

6,200 

170,000 
11,798 

8,400 
144,806 

91,120 
0,801 
5,000 

27,000 

80,000 

0,000 

8,000 

17,800 

14,961 
5,905 

81,aR7 
1,510 


7,160 

0 

7,248 


Excluding  students  enrolled  in  academies. 


*  Excluding  733  pupils  enrolled  iu  Indian  schools. 
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T&BLB  2S. — Nuinbtr  of  pupilt  enmllrd  in  the  public  elemenlary  aad  Sfmndary  ichooU  n( 
dxffertnt  periodi,  txduding  dupHoaUi. 


<  Exceed!  estimated  G  to  IS  pa 
•  lududeit  in  NMlb  DikMi. 
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Tablb  26. — Average  daily  attendance  and  aggregate  number  of  day$  attended,  1917-18. 


states. 


ContineiitalU.S 


Alabama. 
Arisona.. 
Arkansas. 
Callioniia. 
Colorado. 


Connecticat — 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Qocrsla 


Idaho... 
mtnols.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Ktfitncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana.., 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . . . 
New  Mexico... 


New  York.... 
N.Carolina... 
North  Dakoto. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island . 
8.  Carolina. . . . 
South  Dakota. 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington. 

W.Vlr^nia. 
Wisooooin... 
Wyoming... 


Average  daily  attendance. 


Kin- 
der- 
garten. 


U9, 4fi9  >  6, 429, 440  <764, 830 15, 548, 914 


14,311 


2,183 


Elemen- 
tary. 


321,027 
38,139 


350,568 


170,049 

22,004 

39,440 

130,431 

422,284 


2,101 
1,266 


18,334 


867,896 
461,668 


243,827 


212,440 

97,579 

150,857 

433,871 

449,921 


79,493 


Second- 
ary. 


20,007 
3,221 


64,758 


20,851 
1,949 
6,215 
6,864 

38,292 


Total. 


Aggregate  number  of  days  attended. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


3,381,137 


1992,806,287 


94,356 
01,429 


44,409 


18,881 

14,890 

10,915 

•84,360 

54,911 


326,450     19,502 


21 


43,030 
'53,'868 


727,404 
305,968 


65,474 


843 


OuUfing  Potu*- 
iiont. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Canal  Zone 

Phil.  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


382,304 
"77,'757 


166,022 

210,470 

311,810 

27,870 


10,805 


9,657 

2,'489l 


121,883 
27,546 


6,780 


841,6341 
41,360! 
299,918 
429,637 
137,964 

190,900 
24,613i 

47,8381 
137,295! 
460,576 

I 
74,607. 
962,252j 
523,0871 
396,5061 
288,236, 

314,992^ 
233,422 
113,735 
161,772 
•  518,231 

I 

523,166 
373,7601 
345,9521 
505,6701 
90,298 

214,877 
10,430 
52,687 

423,750 
56,378{ 


2,504,425 


3n,684 


tary. 


M80,a02, 775  2,498,424,308 


89,412,016 
0,102,287 


59,947,128 


30,804,876 

3,685,866 

6,828,208 

16,745,900 

57,028,455 


135,208,460 
71,096,394 


41,438,854 


361,274 


28,427,122 
16,549,364 
25,642,10P 
76,303,485 


Secondary. 


8 


.2,796,108 
600,986 


11,666,440 


3,884,490 
851,227 
1,069,874 
1,105,108 
6,701,100 


17,780,606 
10,185,786 


7,908,620 


2,968,778 

2,665,842 

1,911,654 

12,982,061 


44,381,169 
ii,'886,*798 


3,750 


7,401,160 
'8,'36o,'396 


1,299,535' 

414,879 

119  375' 

M9,281i'.'.y.'.V.V..\  118,827,409 

333,514; |    47,582,060 


23,740 
*'8,'239 


'130,864 

1,227,921 

72,254 

255,816 

90,476 

406,044 

788,391, 

85,996 

49,751 

326,296 


12,623,820 


27,990! 

12,063 

44,645 

2,749 


194,855!      154,014 

222,523! 

856,455; 

80,619^ 


2,366  235, 


1,805  15R 

50R,98A     12.391 

M03,74K       2,0a3 


2,601 

33,710 

1,9631 

521,377 

106,441 


52,758,952 
'i3,'i64,'583 


28,872,768 
27,571,570 


4,132,962 


392,358 


322,722 


8,412,850 
'i,'860,'2Qi 


Total. 


1,757,574 
'"436,"575 


19,464,413 
4>  507, 413 


1,320,0601 


3,968,820 
*i*356,'376 


4y  WM|  «MU 

2,100,275 


465,013 


40,397 


27,  W7 


M.S,0ltt,K5«  471,275 


42,206,184 

6,708,258 

a^  90,200 

74,10T,908 

*  28, 181, 812 

34,688,87S 

4,088,868 

8,270,461 

17,861,068 

08,729,556 

11,191,060 
162,988,086 
81,281,179 
71,191,080 
49,432,474 

47,120,560 
81,737,169 
19,215,208 
27,68l,eeB 
89,846,566 

89,984,553 
68,187.188 
47,794,019 
88,648,986 
13,756,001 

35.415,080 
1,786,0  6 
9,158,784 

78,484,912 
8,748,721 

242,374,092 
60,822,0:8 
20,010,179 

138,201,822 
52,179,473 

«  23,948, 112 

214,886, 176 

13,943,8M) 

28,896,721 

16,886,503 

66,747,272 

115,106,086 

14,ft20,969 

8,507,4:7 

46,101,080 

33,991,123 

29,680,845 

63,368,366 

4,597,995 


432,7.-i5 
"*856,'«i9 
iK*4KK,'i:5 


1  In  5  states  only,  which  report  both  the  average  and  the  aggregate  attendance. 
s  In  27  States  only,  which  report  both  the  average  and  the  aggregate  attendance. 
»  Estimated. 

*  Included  in  column  7. 

*  Includes  11,757  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  vocational  schools  not  U5ed  in  c»mputiii;;  the  Impth  of 
school  term. 

*  Indudes  1,864  nuplls  in  average  attendance  in  night  schools. 
'lDoludeBM85,4mdMjr8'  Mggngiiie  attendance  in  night  schools. 
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Tablk  27. — Average  daQy  attendance  in  elementary  and  secondary  echooh  at  different 

dates  {pupils  acttuilly  present  each  day). 


States. 


Continental  United  States . 


Abibama. 
Arisflna... 
Arkanaas. 
Caiifoniia. 
Coiorado.. 


Connecticut  — 

DelawBre 

Dist-Cidumbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Ildnois. 
Indfana. 
Iowa... 


i«7a-7i 


4,545,317 


107,666 


Kentucky  — 

Louisiana 

ICaine 

Maryland 

llaancbusetts 


Michigan.. 
MbmnoCa. 
Mlaslarippi. 
MiflBoun — 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexioo 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


146,600 

64,286 

2,611 

02,683 

112,700 

10,261 

110,  goo 

81,377 

1600 
341,686 

206,  on 

211,662 
52,801 

129,866 
140,500 
100,392 
66,435 
201,750 

1193,000 

50,094 

190,000 

187,024 

11,100 

114,300 

11,800 

48,150 

86,812 

1880 

493,648 

173,000 

11,040 

432,452 


1879-80 


6,144,143 


117,978 

2,847 

154,700 

100,966 

12,618 

73,546 
17,439 
20,637 
27,046 
145,190 

3,863 
431,638 
321,659 
260,836 
137,660 

178,000 
154,800 
103,115 
86,778 
233,127 

1240,000 
178,400 
156,761 

1281,000 
13,000 

60,156 
5,401 

48,966 

115,194 

3,150 

573,069 

170,100 

18,530 

476,279 


lolHUW 


8,153,635 


182,467 

4,702 

1148,714 

146,589 

38,715 

88>656 
19,649 
28,184 
64,819 
240,791 

19,500 
538,310 
842,275 
806,309 
243,300 

225,739 

87,536 

96,364 

102,351 

273,910 

1282,000 

127,025 

207,704 

884,627 

10,596 

146,139 

5,064 

41,526 

133,286  I 

1 13,000  1 

642,984 
203,100  I 
20,094  : 
549,260  ! 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


115,000 

567,188 

22,485 

144,700 

(*) 


Tennessee \   1 89, 000 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia. 


Washington . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Outlfing  Possesfiofu. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Canal  Zone 

Phil.  Islands 

Porto  Rico 


141,000 
12,819 

1 44, 100 
77,402 

13,300 

51,336 

1132.000 

1250 


27,435 
601,6^ 

27,217 
190,000 
(«) 

206,528 

> 132,000 

17,178 

48,606 

128,404 

10,546 

91,604 

1156,000 

1,920 


1899-1900 


10,632,772 


43,333 
682,941 

33,905 
147,799 

48,327 

323,548 

291,941 

20,967 

45,887 

196,290 


297,805 

10,177 

195,401 

197,395 

73,291 

11K564 

125^300 

35,463 

75,003 

296,287 

21,962 
787,576 
429,566 
873,474 
261,783 

310,339 
146,323 
97,697 
184,400 
366,136 

355,226 
243,224 
224,526 
460,012 
126,300 

181,874 
4,696 

47,276 
207,947 

22,433 


1909-10 


12,827,307 


266,589 
20,094 
255,135 
286,744 
107,520 

a  147-^  190 

22,560 

44,627 

103,892 

846,296 

51,137 
770,040 
420,780 
860,178 
291,329 

315,196 
182,650 
106,955 
145,762 
444,090 

443,458 
348,500 
261,384 
490,390 
41,314 

191,076 

17,400 

50,101 

324,239 

37,389 


1915-16 


15,358,927 


857,488  1,122,649 
206,918      331,335 

43,500  90,149 
616,365      648,544 

68,718  ,    278,660 

64,411  I  103,553 
854,640  1,001,464 

47,124  61,487 
201,296  243,901 
168,000  '      80,032 


338,566 

438,779 

50,506 

47,020 

216,464 


36,946  74,717 

121,700  151,254 

200,457  1309,800 

14,700  19,660 


363,953 

544,601 

60,246 

52,104 

250,304 

156,064 

180,000 

320,430 

16,730 


323,487 

84,257 

♦304,401 

410,978 

134,758 

182.477 
247838 
49,625 

144,419 
-460,882 

*65,039 
974,495 
468,920 
396, 143 
311,267 

354,147 
235,933 
116,569 
169,306 
506,668 

504,079 

366,432 

S301,922 

528,455 

75,241 

216,264 
10,043 
54,485 

421,884 
51,374 

1,318,605 
446,191 

*  104, 996 
768,451 
325,053 

127,692 
1,212,157 

71,613 
279,071 

93,837 

430,480 

601,603 

88,052 

52,303 

330,317 

191,441 

223,889 

371,494 

24,954 


1917-18 


28,000 

1,501 

528,711 

120,099 


8 


15,548,914 


841,634 
41,360 
299,.918 
429,637 
137,964 

190,900 

24,^8 

47.888 

137,296 

460,576 

74,607 
962,252 
523,067 
395,506 
288,286 

314,992 
233,422 
113,735 
161,772 
518,231 

523,166 
373,760 
345,952 
505,670 
90,296 

214,377 
10,430 
52,687 

428,750 
56,37« 

1,299,535 
414,879 
119,375 
849,287 
333,514 

130,864 
1,227,921 

72,254 
255,816 

90,476 

406,044 

788,391 

85,906 

49,751 

326,296 

194,855 

222,523 

356,455 

30,619 


2,fi01 

33,710 

1,963 

521,377 

106,441 


*SUtlstics  of  1914-15. 

>  Approximate. 

t  High-sobool  attendance  not  reported. 


*  Statistics  of  1912-13. 

« Included  in  North  Dakota. 
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Tablk  34. — EtiTollment  ofeolortdpupiU  bt/  grade*  in  high  tehool  in  ag)U  StaUt,  1917-18. 


Grand  total. 

Boj». 

Girb. 
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Table  89. — Salanea  of  teachen  and  pereeniage  of  men  Ua^/ot. 


states. 


C(HitfnentaI 
States  .... 


United 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck)lorado 

Comnectlcat 

Delaware 

DLst.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


AverafEe  annual  salaries 
of  teachers,  1917-18. 


Inele- 

men« 

tary 

schools. 


In  sec- 
ondary 
schools 


11606 


111,031 


In  all 
schools. 


1635 


8U1  I    1,355 


696       1,027 


879 
301 
314 


1,730 
694 
799 


539  I        835 


>  43>'> 
406 


4l»l 


KaziSttS 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar>iand 

Massachuseits s^'K) 

Michigan ' 

MinnORolti 

Mississippi ' 

MLssouri 

MoDtaDa 

Nebraska 

N(n-ada ' 

New  llanipshiro 

New  Jt-rsoy 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Cjirolliia 

North  Pukota 

Ohio 

OkJahyma 

Oroeon 

IN'iiiisy  1  V!iniii 

Rho<le  Island 

South  f'arolinii ' 

Southl>ukota ,     '  47S 

Tennrswce 

Texas 

l-lnli ,     »ti7J 

Vrrnumt '     *42') 

Virginia 

Washington ss3 

West  Nirpnia 3>vi 

WLscoit^iii 

WyoinLut' 5<12 


750 
652 


'1,248 


Percentage  of  men  teadufs. 


1870- 
71 


41.0 


187»- 
80 


42.8 


188»- 
90 


84.5 


1809- 
1900 


8 


29.0 


721 


2  \i:ui 


SS4 


»  1,270 

«728 


1,066 
723 


..,,- 
1^1 


t345 
S952 
<3S7 
1,012 
4  749 

745 

S561 

1,052 

3K3 

366 

S685 
778 
587 

*  578 
513 

S364 
471 
443 

6S7 
>858 

S663 
4  651 

291 
4  651 

670 

4  562 
4S74 
«5IS 
sun 
500 

976 

2st 

4.57^ 

4714 

a  571 

«702 
«7()2 
:8<>2 
3  315 
504 

M70 
«  ^^7 
3  7.'4 
M«7 
2  3V5 

922 

4(M 
»  521 

578 


66.8 


I 


6  75.6 
40.0 

48.8 

>22.1 

&29.9 

8.2 

865.7 

71.4 

6  64.3 
43.5 
60. 5 
39.0 
47.2 

166.0 
5().9 

624.4 
45.0 
12.7  j 

33.7 
6  60.8 

65. 3 
6  60.3 

51.0 
32.4 
15. 0 
32.5 
691.7 

22.9 
6  73. 2 
i2i.7 

43.2 


63.8 
47.5 
78.4 
33.6 
36.4 

6  22.8 

46.6 

7.8 

61.6 

6  65.2 

67.4 
39.7 
57.5 
33.6 
45.1 

64.6 
46.1 
6  27.2 
42.6 
13.2 

29.2 
35.0 
61.2 
58.1 
38.5 

40.7 
46.7 
16.8 
28.5 
78.0 

26.0 
671.3  ! 
6  10. 8 

47.8 


151.7 
42.8 

6  20.4 
62.4 

(10) 

175.0 

6  77.3 

55. 0 

16.5 

64.5 

:>46.5 

79.0 

6  2s.  8 

*2S.6 


48.3 
45.5 
20.2 
50.5 

(10) 

74.4 
4  75.0 
54.5 
16.8 
61.8 

37.4 
75.2 
28.9 
44.3 


02.0 
38.8 
68.5 
21.4 
26.2 

•  13.4 

6  31.0 
13.0 
48.0 
53.3 

633.4 
32.5 
51.1 
20.6 
40.8 

40.8 

44.7 

6  16.0 

27.8 
0.8 

22.3 
23.0 
49.6 
44.4 
22.0 

27.1 

16.3 

9.8 

18.4 

662.2 

16.9 
59.1 
2S.3 
43.1 


43.3 
34.2 
12. 6 
49.6 
29.0 

61.8 
61.1 
46.6 
12.0 
41.5 

40.6 
63.4 
19.  M 
22.4 


S0.1 
37.8 
50.7 
17.8 
20.0 

•0.0 
96.8 
13.1 
36.0 
44.0 

81.  S 

26.4 
46.2 
17.2 
82.7 

45.5 

47.0 

6  16.4 

21.7 

8.8 

20.3 
19.4 
44.2 
37.6 
16.6 

21.8 

11.1 

8.0 

12.0 

6  65.2 

14.0 
49.4 
28.8 
40.4 
42.8 

28.4 

32.0 

9.5 

6  43. 5 

24.4 

6  54.0 
48. 9 
36.5 
13.6 
31.5 

28. 9 
57. 9 
18.4 
l.'>.  6 


1900- 
10 


21.1 


85.0 
17.0 
47.0 
13.8 
15.6 

6.S 
18.7 
11.5 
25.7 
24.4 

26.5 
18.5 
86.7 
0.8 
18.0 

41.7 
21.4 
11.2 
17.1 
0.1 

14.0 
12.0 
31.0 
26.4 
12.0 

11.0 
10.8 
7.1 
12.3 
34.4 

11.7 
28.5 
17.4 
31.1 
26.2 

19.4 
22.6 
8.9 
23.1 
16.6 

37.0 
30.8 
26.6 
8.9 
19.9 

20.0 
48.0 
11.8 
12.8 


1015- 
15 


:!• 


10.8 


20.1 
10.7 
H4.8 
15.0 
10.0 

6.4 
12.2 
12.4 
28.0 
20.2 

22.1 
18.0 
81.0 
10.5 
18.4 

84.1 

20.1 
11.4 
15.0 
10.2 

14.2 
11.0 
•20.7 
24.3 
14.4 

11.9 
14.8 
8,7 
14.4 
33.3 

11.0 
23.5 
♦10.4 
24.7 
20.8 

10.0 
21.4 
8.4 
20.0 
14.0 

32.3 

28.4 

28.3 

7.6 

16.4 

20.3 
43.4 
10.8 
14.6 


Outlying  PoasfMiorm. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Canal  Zonu. 


I'hillppino  Islands 
Porto  Uico 


9S1  ]    1,202 
■iii 702 


1,032 
8h7  ■ 
21,038  ' 


4.V) 


I 


17.1 
24.6 

MA 


in^ 

18 


•Statistics  of  1914-15. 

1  In  16  StatM  and  the  "Pistrict  of  Colurnbiji  i»nly. 

•  Includra  salaries  of  sujhm  vi.*c(tis  and  itrmcipal^. 
s  Includes  salariw  of  principalH. 

*  Includes  salarivsi  of  supcrinti'ndcnts,  siipiTvisors, 

and  princiiukls. 
6  Estimated. 


11 


lOul 


28.5 

11.9 
80.8 

11.7 
7.8 

6.9 
9.8 

11.8 
19.2 
17.8 

10.9 

18.8 

80.8 

8w9 

14.8 

SL4 

10.7 

8wf 

10.8 
11.0 

12L0 
9.« 

28.0 
19.0 
11.2 

5.2 

12.4 

7.8 

8.8 

28.7 

11.1 
18.2 
10.0 
20.8 
22.0 

15.7 
17.0 
8.7 
14.1 
10.1 

20.1 
18.0 
20.0 
4.1 
12.9 

14.4 

84.4 

0.8 

7.7 


^sa 


13.8 
0.9 
29.1 
02.7 
83.5 


'  Statist  Irs  of  1012-1.1. 

'  Includes  saliiTifs  of  parr-timehi}.:Ii-sf>liool  tonchen. 

"  i>Lstributioii  bi'twcen  flumuntu'y  and  socoDdarj 

unrplialile. 
•  Inciudr*!  salaries  of  supervisors. 
»  Included  in  North  Dakota. 
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Total  expenditures,  excluding  payment  of  bonds. 

Total  expenditures. 

excluding  payments  for 

outlays  and  payments 

of  bonds. 

States. 

Oeneral 
oontroL 

Instruction. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
current 
expen- 
ses. 

Out- 
lays 
(new 
build- 
ings, 
grounds 
and 
new 
equip- 
ment). 

Oeneral 
oontroL 

Instruc- 
tion. 

Text- 
books 
and 
sup- 
plies. 

Teach- 
ers' 
salaries. 

Totol. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
current 
exi>eii- 
ses. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Conttnental   United 
States 

3.3 

3.0 

55.2 

58.2 

23.0 

15.5 

3.9 

68.9 

27.2 

Aiahanis. . . . , .,... 

5.0 
2.3 
1.8 
2.4 
2.3 

2.7 
2.9 
1.4 
3.6 
4.4 

4.2 
3.3 
2.5 
.6 
4.2 

4.4 

4.1 
3.2 
3.9 
3.8 

2.5 
3.3 
4.3 
.3 
6.1 

.9 
3.4 
6.0 
3.5 
3.9 

4.6 
4.1 
2.1 
4.5 
2.6 

3.9 
3.4 
3.0 
2.5 

3.8 

4.4 

1.5 
4.9 
6.4 
6.2 

2.9 
3.0 
4.1 
5.7 

.8 
5.2 

.'4* 

6.3 
4.2 
7.2 
.1 
1.7 

3.7 
3.0 
4.9 
7.5 

.2 

1.4 
5.4 
6.0 
6.7 

*"*3.'6' 
.3 

'"s.'o* 

.4 

'"ii.'i* 

4.0 
1.2 

3.1 

*'"i.*9* 
2.1 

'**'4.6* 
4.6 
23.1 
.4 

4.0 

*"*4.T 
4.6 
.3 

8.2 
1.9 

3.7 
4.6 

71.4 
57.8 
76.8 
61.1 
55.7 

54.6 
68.3 
65.0 
50.9 
78.3 

51.0 
53.7 
44.3 
46.5 
51.6 

66.3 
66.2 
59.4 
68.3 
56.5 

46.4 
48.9 
89.8 
59.0 
44.0 

55.6 
63.5 
54.6 

50.2 
42.8 

69.0 
70.5 
45.5 
48.3 
57.2 

59.2 
45.0 
53.4 
54.6 
52.9 

62.3 
57.5 
50.1 
54.8 
64.4 

59.6 
67.2 
50.4 
58.8 

72.2 
63.0 
76.8 
61.5 
55.7 

60.9 
72.5 
72.2 
51.0 
80.0 

54.7 
56.7 
49.2 
54.0 
51.6 

66.5 
67.6 
64.8 
74.3 
63.2 

46.4 
52.5 
90.1 
59.0 
49.0 

56.0 
63.5 
66.0 
54.2 
44.0 

72.1 
70.5 
47.4 
50.4 
57.2 

59.2 
49.0 
58.0 
77.7 
63.3 

66.3 
57.5 
54.4 
59.4 
64.7 

62.8 
69.1 
54.1 
63.4 

11.2 
22.3 
21.0 
20.7 
25.1 

23.1 
18.8 
17.6 
24.5 
7.4 

29.4 
23.0 
26.1 
29.0 
26.2 

28.5 
14.3 
28.1 
16.6 
20.4 

29.2 
24.8 
5.6 
19.2 
23.0 

26.4 
28.5 
24.0 
24.3 
10.9 

16.6 
7.7 
82.3 
26.2 
22.6 

27.0 
81.6 
24.3 
9.8 
23.8 

8.3 
20.1 
21.4 
27.4 
16.1 

20.1 
11.4 
24.2 
10.6 

11.6 
12.4 
.4 
15.4 
16.9 

13.3 
5.8 
8.8 

20.9 
8.2 

11.7 
17.0 
22.2 
16.4 
18,0 

.6 

14.0 

3.9 

5.2 

12.6 

21.9 
19.4 

"'ii'h' 

21.9 

16.7 

4.6 

4.0 

18.0 

41.2 

6.8 
17.7 
18.2 
18.9 
17.6 

9.9 
16.0 
14  7 
10.0 
19.1 

21.0 
20.9 
19.3 
6.8 
13.0 

14.2 
16.5 
17.6 
11.3 

5.7 
2.7 
1.8 
2.9 
2.8 

3.1 
3.0 
1.5 
4.6 

4.8 

4.7 
4.0 
3.1 
.7 
5.1 

4.5 
4.7 
3.3 
4.2 
4.4 

3.2 

4.0 

4.3 

.4 

7.8 

1.1 
3.5 
6.2 
4  3 
6.6 

5.0 
4.9 
2.6 
5.5 
3.1 

4.3 
4.0 
8.5 
2.8 
4.7 

5.6 
1.9 
6.0 
6.9 
7.0 

3.3 
3.5 
4.9 
6.5 

81.6 
71.8 
77.1 
72.6 
67.0 

..70.2 
77.0 
79.2 
64.5 
87.1 

61.9 
68.3 
63.3 
64.6 
62.9 

66.9 
78.7 
67.5 
78.3 
72.4 

59.4 
65.0 
90.1 
75.2 
62.8 

67.1 
66.6 
68.7 
66.2 
74.9 

77.3 
85.7 
57.9 
62.1 
69.4 

6.'>.7 
58.2 
68.0 
86.3 
65.9 

83.9 
72.7 
67.5 
63.7 
74.5 

73.2 
82.8 
65.7 
71.5 

12.7 

ArisQftt 

25.5 

Av'InuisM........'. 

21.1 

'^If  *WTll». 

24.5 

Colflnida.  .....x.. ....... 

30.2 

CofiTMVttent.... 

26.7 

Delawars 

20.0 

Dist.<tf  Columbia. 

19.3 

Florida 

30.9 

Georgia. 

8.1 

Idaho. 

33.4 

Illinois 

27.7 

Indiana. 

33.6 

Iowa 

34.7 

Kansas 

32.0 

Kentucky 

28.6 

16.6 

^^^r^      

29.2 

Maryland 

17.5 

If  assafihusfrtts      . . .  ^    . 

23.2 

Ifldilgan 

37.4 

Mlnnflffota  

31.0 

Hi^fMrpi 

5.6 

Missouri." 

24.4 

Montana 

29.4 

Nebraska. 

31.8 

Nevada 

29.9 

25.1 

New  Jersey 

29.5 

NewMejdco 

18.6 

New  York. 

17.7 

North  Carolina 

9.4 

North  Dakota 

39.6 

Ohio. 

32.4 

^k^ahoma. , .  -  t 

27.6 

Oreffoo .  ......•••......•••... 

30.0 

PflnTMyivanfa 

37.8 

Hhode  Island 

28.5 

South  Carolina 

10.9 

South  Dakota 

29.4 

Tennenee 

10.5 

Texas r 

25.4 

Utah 

26.5 

Vermont 

29.4 

Virrinia ..-r      . 

18.6 

T  My ■■■!■.  ......a... 

Wftjihlnfftofl . . .  T ,  T . . .  T . . . 

23.5 

WcstVlrcfnia 

13.7 

29.4 

WTOmirar  .  ......  t  .  t  .  r  r  r  t  t  .  t  . 

22.0 
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Table  53a. — Payments  for  auxiliary  agencies,  1917~tS. 


states. 


Libraries. 


Ele- 
men- 
tal^' 
schools. 


Continental  Tnltefl  i 
Stoles ,$273.run 


Arizona ft,557 

California jlftl,  IM) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


10,5NI 


District  of  rolumhla... 

Florida 

fioorgia 

Idaho 

lUinois 


0 


Second- 
ary 
scliools, 


Sl.'>4.915 


89,577 


G,963 


9,070 
'2,606 


Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 
Keutnck 


■!■ 


ky 


Louisiana j    3,822      9,239 

I  I 

Haine ! ' 

If  iM'yland 

Massachii.<tett.H I ' 

Michigan I 

Minnesota '■ 


^}'}; 


MIssIssi. 

MisMiir 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada... 


New  HamT)s!iirc. 

New  Jers«*y 

New  Mexii-o 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 


Total. 


Promotion  of  health. 


Ele- 

men- 

tery 

scliools. 


Second- 
ary 
schools. 


Total. 


TransportatlcHi  of  pupUt. 


Ele- 
men- 
tary 
schous. 


Becoml- 

ary 
schools. 


6  6 

' I 


«2.1«8,»9  iS59,07l     S7,300 


14, 4C: 

2W,757 

22,138 

23,.'i47 

338 

9,079 
12,163 

9,2rM 
23,000 
98,431 


25,067 


$1,222,334 


11906.571 


S328,138 


1,460 


14,405 


26,533 


197,123 


62,320  220,458 


13,562 


5,340       1,000 


67-758  1 


0) 


13,061 


I 


12,730 

7,412 

346,792 

137,834 


306,514 

63,203 

27,901 

3,185 


5,S7l 


29,823 

2,905 

277,  :B0 

18,467 


North  Dakota > 

Ohio i     158,519 

Oklahoma 37,989     30,976  I      68,985 


Oregon . 
Poun.sylvania. 


26.753 


0) 


Rhode  Lslanil ' 26,884 

7,480 


Hoiith  (.'an)liiia 

South  Dakota ' 

Tennessee ' '      12,312 

Texiis I 


3,536        17,941  O  j       325 

"6,'346Y34>M6'|"2,'666 
'47,6i3 


(>) 


.'  5,871 
.!  2,381 
.1    216,482 


281,704 

1,570 

363,804 


129,257 


28,943 


Utah ' ! 

Vennont «,7W       2,237  K,f«50 

Virginia !       6,757 

AVashington '        (') 

Wisconsin '      30,477 

Wyoming 33,201 


4,297 
4,091 


Outlying  I*imite.i.*iffn». 

Ilawail 

Canal Zomr 

Porto  Kitro 


4,m6<» 


1,364 


4,297 

.1,455 

29,338 

5<I,712 
1,687 


ioO,' 208' I '32,855 
201,710  I  11,572 


59,990  ,  47,366 
2U0,2U9    


S52 


1,5<M| 


Total. 


10 


$7,961,991 


272,787 
210,  Off 


>  •  •  ■  •  • 


05,158 
38, 9M 

178»500 

71,  r^ 


1,251,480 
734,141 


193,081 


318, 

30,431 

688,081 


588»aa 

79,184 
143,790 


144,: 

529,537 

14,173 

307,558 


300,000 
1,000,084 


0) 

2I,( 

25,328 

08,584 

40,288 
>3(^000 


107,: 

200,300 
105,008 

('>- 
144,068 

39,765 


3,000 


I  InrhidO'l  und«T<»{>or:iti<iii. 
*  Kslim:it(Ml. 


"  Includoil  under  gmn'l  total  of  auxili.iry  iisi'uc-ipv 
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Table  53b. — Payments  for  auxiliary  agencies,  19 17-1 S  (continued),  and  payments  of 

interest  on  indebtedness. 


Btates. 


Contiiiental  United  SUtcs.  $735,616 


Other  auxiliary  agencies. 


Elemen- 
tary 
schools. 


Ariiona.. 
GUifDmla. 
Coioimdo. 


151,800 


ConnecCiciit . 
Delaware... 


.[  168,677 


District  of  Columbia 3,700 

Florida 


Idaho 
mtiiois. 

Indiana, 
loira... 


Kentucky. 
I^nislana. 


Maine 

Maryland 

M—aChuaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


MiHiaBippl. 
MtaNUd... 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada... 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jeney 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OMahoma '  421,439 

Orefon 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island.. 
SoDth  Carolina. 
South  DakoU. 


Second- 
ary 
schools. 


$154,124 


Total. 


$9,737,937 


Total  payment  for  auxiliary 
agencies. 


Elemen- 
tary 
schools. 


Seccnd- 

ary 
schools. 


Total. 


Interest 
on  indebt- 
edness. 


$3,253,794  $830,266  |I21,463,281 


8 


$15,154,585 


34,134  I   185,934  I   161,357 

213,509 


38,978 
310,035 


18,166  I   176,843  I   397,401  |  40,157 


22,983 


26,683 
348,560 


18,105  I    35,923 


47,540  I      5,000 


1,248,603  .  1,279,487     185,723 


1,917,341 
(0 


13,874  ' 
300,302 


164,030 
207,587 


1,683,262 


42,094 
11,672 


I 


399,383 


30,357  I 
79,688  ' 
750,702 


78,841 


Utah , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Hawaii 

Canal  Zone 

Porto  Rioo 


1,439,214 
500,280 


143,915 


459,428 


(*) 


109,817 


109,060 


383,436 


64,287 
211,013 


47,366 
3,601 


200,335 

663,544 

22,136 

437,608 

338 

64,028 
465,881 

52,540 

201,500 

1,466,210 

1,251,460 
2,719,240 

0) 

13,998 
206,124 

219,169 

69,416 

1,106,877 

436,779 
2,350,628 

79,184 
306,514 
606,345 

27,901 
3,185 

144,366 

874,411 

98,342 

1,699,391 

18,467 

390,000 

2,793,074 

669,246 

26,763 

(») 

221,376 
32,803 
68,664 
62,667 
30,000 

111,653 
214,614 
251,360 
353,450 


180,132 


860,718 

338,099 

16,988 


429,123 


307,006 
864,181 


1,045,131 

'"i66,'932 
46,568 


(«) 


(>) 


291,039 


63,990 
2,822,516 

1,804,761 
58,467 

800,000 
2,601,624 
971,681 


{:i 


147,137 
130,130 
800,193 


609,2X3 
64,643 


*1, 258, 200 

271,452 

(«) 
88,740 

998,103 
83,283 

162,851 
31,647 


2,590 


4,8<;9 
4,500 
3,442 


0 


♦Statistics  for  1916-17. 

1  Included  under  operation. 

>  Under  control  of  board.s  of  estimates. 

s  Included  under  payment  of  b<mds  and  short-term  loons. 

4  Included  under  maintenance. 

•  Included  in  column  8. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1917-18. 


OoHTEKTS.— PopuUition  oC  groaps— The  statistical  schedules— Historical  statistics— Nambor  of  school 
systems— Sdiools  and  school  buildings— The  teaching  stafT- The  teaching  load— Pupils— Length  ol 
term— Junior  high  schools— The  teaching  load  in  tha  jiini<M'  high  schools— An  CM^e  and  grade  study  of  a 
million  pupils  in  80  city  school  systems— Per  capita  value  of  school  property— The  city  school  debt— 
Whare  the  dty  school  dollar  comes  from— City  school  tax  rates— Where  the  city  school  doDar  goes— 
Per  capita  costs  (allcities) — Evenings<^ooI»— Kindergartens  in  dtics-IIcalth  and  recreation- Anal>- 
sis  of  city  school  expenditures— A  vcrafre  annual  salaries  of  teachers. 


POPULATION  OF  GROUPS. 

This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  cit}'  public  schools  for  the 
school  year  1917-18.  An  attempt  has  been  made  for  the  fii'st  time 
to  secure  statistics  from  all  cities  which  had  a  population  of  2,500  or 
over  in  1910.  The  cities  have  been  divided  into  five  groups:  Group  I, 
including  all  cities  with  a  population  of  of  100,000  and  over;  Group 
II,  all  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over  but  less  than  100,- 
000;  Group  III,  all  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over  but  less 
than  30,000;  Group  IV,  all  cities  with  a  population  of  5,000  or  over 
but  less  than  10,000;  and  Group  V,  all  cities  having  a  population  of 
2,500  or  over,  but  less  than  5,000.  The  first  two  groups  correspond 
to  the  five  groups  of  cities  from  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  an- 
nually collects  statistics  on  all  expenditures  for  city  government. 
To  bring  about  this  uniformity  in  these  reports  the  lower  limit  of  the 
second  group  has  been  changed  in  tliis  report  from  25,000  population 
to  30,000.  Consequently,  this  group  does  not  include  as  many  cities 
88  it  did  in  similar  preceding  reports,  while  Group  III  includes  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  number  of  cities.  This  report  contains  detailed 
statistics  only  for  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  over. 
IVeceding  reports  contained  corresponding  detailed  statistics  for  the 
cities  of  Group  IV  as  well.  Previous  to  this  report  no  attempt  was 
made  to  secm*e  statistics  from  the  cities  of  Group  V.  Many  of  these 
smaller  urban  communities  do  not  have  a  separate  municipal  school 
system,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  report  facts 
relating  to  school  finances. 

For  all  cities  not  reporting,  estimates  have  been  made  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  the  aggregate,  so  that  the  summary  tables  represent 
88  aeciurately  as  could  be  ascertained  the  urban  school  statistics  for 
tibe  whole  country.  The  various  reports  of  the  State  superintendents 
d  public  instruction  were  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  basis  for 
making  estimates  in  many  instances.     In  several  ease^  \\\^  ^isXivxsv^V^Si 
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have  been  based  upon  the  total  population  of  the  places  not  reporting 
in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  per  capitas  for  similar  places 
reporting.  Knowing  the  State  school  statistics  and  the  city  school 
statistics,  the  riu'al  school  statistics  can  be  easily  ascertained.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  term  ''rural"  as  here  employed  includes 
all  schools  not  under  the  control  of  a  city,  or  not  in  a  mimicipality  of 
2,500  population  or  over.  Rural  school  statistics  will  bo  presented 
in  the  review  chapter  of  the  Biennial  vSurvey. 

Table  1. — Comjxiratiir.  sumttMrtj  of  school  statistics  for  the  five  groups  of  cities  of  2^500 

popuhitinn  and  over.  1917-1S. 

[Group  I  incliKles  51  school  systems;  Croup  11,  141  school  systems;  Groap  HI,  420  school  iyntaasl 

Group  IV,  027  scho  >!  system:';  Group  V,  1,102  school  systems.] 


Group  I. 
Cities  of 

100,000 
popula- 
tion and 

over. 


I  I 
Group  II. , Group  III.  Group  IV. 

Cities  of  Cities  of      Cities  of 

30.000  to  10,000  to  i    5,000  to 

100,WiO  .10,000  I     10,000 

popula-  popula-  i   popula- 
tion,          tlon.  tion. 


I.—DMribtUhn   of   attendance 
personnel  in  day  tchmih. 


and 


Kindcrgnrtens:  \ 

Suiiervisors 33 

Teachers 5  070 

Kiuollment— 

Bovs 135,  «5 

(Jlrl-s 1:M.71W 

A  gpre^ate  days'  attondnnrc 25, 335, 5K5 

A  verape  dai ly  attendance 137, 040 

Elementary  schools  (including  ele- 
mentary grades  in  Junior  higli 
schools): 

Supervisors H18 

lMnrii»ak 3,573 

Teachers- 
Men 4,233 

Women i        72, IM 

Knrollnient —  i 

iJovs '  1,41H,419 

<;ir'l^ l,4«V),.'»7.'i 

Apprefiate  days'  attendance 444,H23,<iW 

Average  daily  attendance 2, ;j<»4. 05»J 

Number  o  IschooLs 3.  ?»S0 

Heamdar  y  scho<)ls  ( including  sectmd- 
ary  frrades  in  Junior  hifU>  .^^chooLs): 

Rujvrvisors 

I'riixipals 

Teacliers — 

Men 

Women 

llnrollment — 

I  Joys 

tiirl< 

Apifferdti-  days'  attendamx* 55,(l3ii,  77;< 

A  viTU^-e  daily  attendan< v 2«>j .  7.141 

NumlMT  of  ^chools 2S2 

Normal,    \uiationaI,    und    .s|K.vial  . 
schools: 

Suiter  visors :{0 

I*rim'i|»Bl:' '.•;'» 

Tea<lieri»— 

Men mrj 

WomeJi 2  iW 

Knrollmcnt— 

1  loys 4.i.  2t.3 

(;irls ;vi.Olj 

ARKreinite  day^'  attendant  v «>,  2:v«,  71.') 

A  veraise  daily  at tendantv v*.  .Vi3 

Number  of  schoob '  ZH 


10 
1,4-20 


I 


12 

1,074 


I 


;{20 

175.  W*.-^ 
2(M.f'(>l 


33,22.<t  ,        22.550 

33,H47  I        22,S20 

fl,R85,lW  .  5,027.4«3 

37,763  i        27,571 


1,171 
1,203 

1,235 
29,257 

57S145 

57«».  910 

ir4.29>*>,:i(M 

lM4.*»r,0 

3  752 


122 
:i40 

2,(V42 


767 
1,5M 

1.2><1 
31,4<il  ! 

i      W>2,057 

I      597. 21« 

ni.lMO.'itvS 

y5(»,  0ft5 

2.'«i.0 


(Vt 
I'tt 


6 
4S2 

9,356 

9.891 

2,201,175 

11,630 


930 
474 

9(i0 
20,526  ! 


Group  V. 
Cities  of 
2,500  to 

5,000 
popula- 
tion. 


2,  .'lOO 
ujUO 

7),4fO 
KM),  (.12  , 
2<;,2.'>I.i.7t'.   • 
145,21('> 
237 


415,?-S3  ! 
420.2.V> 
119,21S.942 

tra,  521 

3.433 


S2 
293 


1.966 
4.1>96 


in 

240 

('..  4:i5 

4.aV2 
I  1,122,7W 
'  »'..  l«-» 

109 


K9,1SS 

1 17. 4V40 

;J0,771,422 

171.149 

476 


o 
12 

««.s 
1S5 

.'i.  .'i3ti 

4,7J«". 

741.302 

.{.  \V^s 

74 


I 


6fi.  :vw 

SS.  HlO 

23.672. 1 i;K 

I       132,<i29 

653 


4 

5 


3«» 
53 


l,7s:j 

1.4S2 

274. 2N» 

1,.\27 

36 


Prooedinc 

groups 
oomblned. 


70 

8,016 

200,  MS 

201,187 

89,440.«B 

313, 904 


8,680 
0,8M 

7,709 
Ul,4» 

8,077,601 

^,870,010 
'    4.906,008 
14,134 


822 
1,148 

13,177 
24,645 

410, 108 

512,038 

135,732,038 

'       745.788 

l.OSO 


58 
135 

1.266 
2,902 

67,017 

46.306 

11,37X.0|I0 

61,277 

468 
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Tablb  1. — Comparative  tummary  of  school  statistics  for  the  five  groups  of  cities  of  2,500 

population  and  over,  i9i7-/5--Coiitinued. 


i.—IHMtrWtUkm   of  attendance  and 
.  permmnelin dajf  eekoole—Conid. 

Junior  high  schools  (included  In  ele- 
mentary schools  and  secondary 
schoob  above): 
Teachers- 
Men. 

Women 

EnroUment— 

Boys 

Girto rs. 

Number  of  schools 


it.^Totai  populatkm  and  agaregau 
attendance  and  personnel  in  day 
eckoolt. 


Total  population 

Superuitcndoits  and  assistant  super- 
intendents   

Supervisors,  total  number 

Principals,  total  number 

Public  school  teachers,  total  num- 
ber- 
Men 

Women 

EnroUment,  total  number- 
Boys 

Girls 

Aggregate  days'  attendance 

A  Teragc  daily  attendance 

Averagclen^hofschoolterinin  days 

Total  number  ofschools 

Total  number  o  fsoliool  buildings 

Totalnumber  ofschoolph  yslcians. . . 

Total  number  of  school  nurses 

Totalnumber  of  truant  ofllcers 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools 


in.—DistrUmtioji  of  atttndancf  and 
ptreonntl  in  pubik  night  schools. 

Number  of  school  s>'stcms  reporting 

ni^t  schools 

Teachers: 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  distributed , 

Total  mon 

Total  women , 

Em'ollmont: 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools , 

Vocational  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  distributed 

Total  bovs , 

Total  girls 


Oroup  I. 
Cities  of 
100.000 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 


438 
1,383 

24,600 

28,531 

76 


Oroup  II. 
atiesof 
30;000  to 
100.000 
popula- 
tion. 


269 

1,096 

16,660 

19,232 

90 


20,354,910 

220 

935 

3,9SS 


11,204 
88,208 

1,845,212 

1,842, 2*50 

534,2:J5,7«'.9 

2.877,418 

ISA 

4,515 

4.070 

»41 

791 

585 


7, 142, 167 

177 

869 

1,812 


4,021 
,        38  224 

711,189 
I  735.727 
2a5,5fHl,r4>2 
,  1,139,243 
I  ISO 

•  3,300 

I  3,334 

244 
i  214 

163 


593,738  ;       163,550 


49 

I 

4,232 

4,28S 

1,()S3 

142 

495 

4.957 

5,2S3 


108 

1,651 

1,082 

508 

107 

7 

1,469 

1,88<^ 


14»).379 

44,0X7 

201.717 

30, 919 

4I,27»i 

10. 72ii 

3,S92 

3,205 

19,  892 

213 

227.  r>si 

M.  1»5 

1S5.475 

47.105 

Group  III. 
aties  of 
10,000  to 
30.000 
popula- 
tion. 


167 
899 

16,807 

17,301 

03 


Oroup  IV. 
Citias  of 
5,000  to 
10,000 
popula- 
tion. 


149 
726 

12,780 

14,044 

102 


6,729,604 

447 

1,310 
1.554 


3,965 
36, 530  ! 

695,419 

725,126 

200,S30,511 

1,1 17,  (JOS 

ISO 

4,302 

4.260 

244 

194 

251 

162,527 


181 

835 
633 
513 

89  I 


4,340,044 

627 

1,022 

772 


2,962 
26,029 

493,377 

520,438 

145,366,66s 

813, 207 

179 

4,124 

3,SH4 

147 

108 

312 

74,499 


118 

316 

171 

171 

25 


920  ' 

1,174  1 

19, 974 

19.  JW  , 

12..')27  ' 

2,(r29  I 


2H4 
39S 

o,  fySTt 
4.0o;i 
2,S«W 


Oroup  V. 
Cities  of 
2,500  to 

6,000 
popula- 
tion. 


64 
364 

6,376 

6,987 

70 


4,052,107 

1,041 
936 
720 


2,911 
27,328 

494,270 

623,683 

144,KI4,690 

812, 778 

177 

6,013 

4,395 

129 

76 

278 

26,804 


62 

100 
46 
43 
13 


85 
117 

1,SS3 

i.mi 
r)72 

237 


Preceding 

groups 
combined. 


1,077 
4,468 

76,013 

83,005 

431 


42,618,822 

2,512 
5.071 
8,846 


25,063 
216,319 

4,230,467 
4,347. 134 
1,230,074,140 
6.760,314 
IS2 
21,2»}0 
20,  H43 
1,405 
1,382 
1,589 

1,021,127 


27.  Hr2 
•Zt\.  491 


0. 2(»7 


1,922 
1, 901 


518 

7,133 
6,220 
2.348 
370 
502 
7, 721 
8,858 

217,908 
203,383 

74.aj4 
9, 92;i 

a),  105 
31S,2:VI 
207,179 


69873*»— 21 14 
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'Comparative  summary  ofmAool  statistics  for  the/ive  groups  of  cities  of  2,500 
population  and  over^  1917-18 — (Continued. 


IV.— Receipts  of  city  xhool  tyttevM. 

Amount  received  from  the  l^nited 
States  for  vocational  education 

Subventions  and  grants  from  State. . 

Subventions  and  grants  from  county . 

Subventions  and  grants  from  other 
civil  divisions 

Appropriations  from  city  treasurv.. . 

(teneral  propertv  taxes '. . . . 

lioans  and  bona  sales 

Sales  of  property 

A 11  other  receipts 


Total  receipts. 


V.—Ezp<mr9,  outlays,  and  other  pap- 
mtnti/or  school  purposes. 

(General  control: 

Business 

Educational 

Expenses  of  instruction,  day  school*;: 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  sui>er- 

visors 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  princi- 
pals  , 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Textbooks,  stationery ,  supplies,  and 

other  exiionses  of  i  iistruction 

Ex  ix>ns<'s  of  i  nstruction .  night  schools 
Wagi's  of  janitors  and  other  employ- 
es   * . . 

Fuol,  wuUT,  light,  power,  janitors' 

BUppIit'5,CtC 

Maintenance,  repairs,  roplacomoni 

ofe4|uii)ment,etc 

Expenses  nf  auxiliary-  agoncics 


Oroapl. 
Cities  of 

100,000 
pofpula- 
tsonand 

over. 


$53,920 

18.1)44,443 

6.435,848 

214,580 
24.251,627 
129,4U1.273 
10,279,333 

570.  147 
4, 69:j.  794 


Group  II. 

30,000  to 
160,000 
popula- 
tion. 


$28,070 
8,320,395 
1,562,920 

50,584 

7.623,062 

43.  4:3 1, 091 

9,889.463 

303.968 

2.710,296 


Group  ni. 
Cities  of 
10,000  to 
90,000 
popula- 
tion. 


$40,568 
7,592.100 
4,274,835 

422,650 

6,702,426 

35, 753, 491 

8,224,784 

86.047 

3,:«7.827 


191,934,965  |73, 922. 839  66, 484, 748 


3,289.760 
3.2,^2.778 


9:}9. 512 
I  1, 1/22.  at 


787,325 
1,671,251 


I,;i0«».(l0()      1, 13.").  22!)  ;   1,313.661 


Group  IV. 
Cities  of 
5,000  to 
10,000 
papula- 
tion. 


$32,708 
6,190,340 
1,914,299 

71,084 

2,806,481 

25,094,837 

4,280,612 

91,'«80 
2,568,640 


42,069,100 


Fixed     c'liarKcs— pensions. 
Total  current  cxpen.ses. 


11.5sl.l(M 
105.1H2,261 

6,Wi.5.6;<0 
2.870.437 

9.  jrcj.  552 

7.712.S73 

6. 7S0, 0,")7 
3. 2,53.  m'tS 


n-nts. 


l,42:>,:iS3 
..  .  162,(i»i»),KJ7 


I. 


,  3,55t>.m»l 
33,081.519 

'  2,4*J7..'i7H 
4<M.5.32 

[  3.751,282 

3,«4S,017 

2, 577. 722 
l.().'y).«»70 

H-lfiM.  771 


3.057.733 
29,226,744 

,  2,370.JKW 
2(^,946 

j  3,401.755 

j  3,l»S.3,3»)3 

'  2,  UVk77\ 
9ir..sn.5 

590.  ♦V,-,2 

5f),()M,lM7 


496,420 
1.610,300 


716,256 

1,708.738 
19,1.34,076 

1,476.743 
63.210 

2.242,024 

,  2.749.918 

[  1,.'>00.795 
I       7*9.656 

494, 184 
32.912.419 


Group  V. 
Cities  of 
2,500  to 

6,000 
popola- 

tioo. 


848,666 
6,120,748 
2,040,226 

87,130 


6,402,228 

07,830 

3,485,153 


Preceding 

groups 
combined. 


8m,  871 
45,178.«1 
16,228,128 

846,088 


1,746,766     43,130,358 
26,337,667  280.111,230 


38.076.320 
1.149,390 
16.846.710 


44,806,237  |421, 797.890 


610,771  I    6,088,788 
1,056,763  I    0,516,606 


I 


585,501 

1,506,756 
10,457,537 

1.473.658 
17.306 

2,150,216 

3,015.538 


1,733,017 
841,415 


6,080,647 

21,501,330 
206,065,137 

13,864,547 
8,710,431 

21,511,820 

21.309,700 

15.058,366 
6,812,114 


4.S2.()90  <     3.564.644 
33.790..n68  .334,018.175 


Outluy.s  -capital    acquisition    and  ' 

con.st ruction ZJ,  0»»7.  HKi 

ExiM'n.«i('S  of  debt  .sor\'ice '  11 .  .Vs  1 .  'MH 


12,843.013    10,263.074     6,38^4.857 
8.1.V.J..S79     7,040.  ms      I,  462.(i»i:{ 


8,U31,U96  .  61,489.536 
4.345.7ri0     3.5,590.356 


<  ir.iivl  total ■  197.3 1.').9(»9 

KxpendtKl  for  promotion  of  health  ■ .      k-H4.  IWi 

Exix>nd(Hi  f<»r  recreation  > l.sii.  r.97 

Expended    for    transportation    of 
pupils" 271 ,  79«i 


I. 


75,  .W6,  mi  ,67,  :tf!W.  IIH)  4J,  789.  iWt) 

3;J2, 479  I     2to,;«y  ii;i,.3r)6 

V4.  Mil  .         :i4.28l  2:^.014 

84,292  .       I2l.:t{9  219, .">H« 


47,067.424  '431,098,067 

tV9.12(i'     1,630,553 

8:656  337,112 

lS3,42r)  880.435 


VI. -Distribution  0/  exfttnsrs  0/  in- 
struction in  public  day  schottls  by 
positum. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  sui)orviM)rs: 

Kindergarten 23,  S4  4 

Elementary  .sch<M)ls '  l, 0«J2, (MO 

Swomiary  schools '      lis.  |(io 

OtluT  scliool.s »i2.  749 

.\ot  distri»»ute<l 11. 907 

Salaries  and  e\|Hins('.>  of  prinripal^: 
Klt>nu<ntary  sch<K)Is  (incIiKiinK 

kindiTKartt-n  • «.  '.«!'.♦,  :\u[i 

Swrondary  srho<)l.s 2. 0.'»7. 9 U* 

Other  scH(X)N .t."»l .  Ijs 

Not  distribute*! 20L».  IJ.'. 

8alah(*s  <A  teachrrs : 

Kindergarten I.*.!?.!'"' 

Elem<>ntary  sch<M>ls 7.'».  l.Vi.  M 1 

Secondary  school.^ 22.  7v{,  «',ir, 

Vocutional.sfrhools I .  mT'i.  s|:, 

Other .•scIkwIs '    '!'»  '»ii 

\or  fiistrihutvtl -  JH  '»'»l' 


12,429,  14,<I55 

971,877  I  l,114.3:i4 

134.009  ,  20,5.791 

H).914  3.221  ' 
,'».  M*) 


2,813 
610, 4;u 

1.35 
3.370 


2..s2».;".7I  ,  2,217.M»i      I. 


♦Ki.SM    I 


.V.I.»i.Vl  I7J,.")17 

J.^.7lH.12S  I9.9«ii.  17'' 

7  911,  l.Vl  s,  J.U.  17.^ 

.{>)  Oil  IM.M.'. 


\2. 
.V 


■ft- 

■ate  •  ' 


117.1, 
•) 

"IM,. 

7'.', 
Jl, 


7««^ 

9H1 

2 19 
0.V5 
SI.) 

'.UO 

iiT'.i 


54,041 

3,788,682 

557.834 

83,010 

20.637 


15.085,574 

4.1,39.760 

4<'>7.216 

211,986 

2,M2.61S 
132.  iW.  170 

n.s«w.o,'i7 
i.«a3.«a9 

2..i2I..'i06 
2.»VS7.610 


'IncJuditl  in  c.v/H'nse.s  of  auxiliary  aK»'i\i''v«-s  i\\u»v»'. 
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Tablb  1. — Comparative  sumrmiry  of  school  statistics  for  the  five  aroups  of  cities  of  2,500 

population  and  over,  1917-18 — Continued. 


Vi.—DittribuUon  o^  expenset  of  <n- 
atrutiion  in  puUie  dap  tehaoU  by 
potUion — Continued. 

Tvxtbooks.  sappHes,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  Instractioo: 
Elementary  schools  (inclading 

kindergarten) 

Secondary  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Other  schools 

Not  distrihuted 

Total  expenses  of  instnic- 
tioo 

VII.— Distribution  0/  expemet  of  in- 
struction in  pubae  dap  schools  bp 
dtpartmcnts. 

B3ndergartens: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  super- 

\\SOK 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Total 

Bkmentary  schools: 

Salaries  and  expenses  d  super- 
visors  

Salaries  and  expenses  of  princi- 
pals  

Salaries  of  teachers 

Textbooks,  supplies,  and  other 
expenses  of  instruction 

Total 

Secondary"  schools: 

Salaries  and  exp^ises  (rf  super- 
visors  

Salaries  and  expenses  of  princi- 
paLs 

Salaries  (rf  teachers 

Textbooks,  supplies,  and  other 
expenses  of  instruction 

Total 

Vocational,     normal,    and     other 
schools: 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  super- 
visors  

Salaries  and  expenses  of  princi- 
pals  

Salaries  of  teachers- 
Vocational  schools  , 

Normal  and  other  schooN . . . 
Textboola,  supplies,  and  other 
expenses  of  instniction  — 

Vocational  schools 

Normal  and  other  schools . . 

Total 

Not  distributed  b^-  departments: 

Salaries  of  super\usors 

Salaries  of  pnncipals 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Textbooks,  supplies,  and  other 
expenses  of  instruction 

Total 

Grand  total , 


Group  I. 
Cities  of 
100,000 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 


$4,008,687 

1,482,852 

228.600 

167,  »81 

182,510 


124,118,050 


23,844 
1,617,196 


Group  II. 
Cities  of 
30,000  to 
100,000 
pecula- 
tion. 


$1,624,233 

735,911 

64,016 

20,713 

21,805 


Group  III, 
Cities  of 
10,000  to 
30,000 
popula- 
tion. 


$1,604,413 
722,397 
28,086 
13,385 
2,657 


Group  IV 
Cities  of 
5,000  to 
10,000 
popula- 
tion. 


$991, 110 

460,694 

12, 107 

1,525 

11,307 


40,244,290 


12,429 
561,656 


35,999.076 


23,035,813 


14,955 
472,517 


1,641.(M0  ,      574,085  '      487,472 


1,092,(M0  971,877  I  1,114,334 

8,969,369  2,824,571  2,217.836 

75,456,811  23,794, 128  19,996,176 

4,003,687  1,621,233  •  1,604,413 


89.521,')07  20,214.809  24.932,759 


llS,4flO         134,009  i      205,791 

2,0">7.»fr)         665.519  '       793,039 
22,783,616     7,911,153  18,431,473 

I 
1,482,852         735.911         722,397 


26, 442,^74     9, 446, 622  '  10, 155, 700 


62,749 
I 
351,428  , 

1,070,815 
2,019,941 


228,600  1 
167,981 


16,914 

66,844 

350,041 
190,316 


&4,916 
20,713 


3,901.514    709,744 


11,907 

202,425 

2,213,882 

182,510 


277,225 
21,805 


2,610,724    299.030 


124,118,059  40,244,290 


3,221 

40,278 

143,815 
89,339 


28,086 
13,385 


318, 124 


5,360 

6,580 

90,424 

2,657 


105,021 


2,813 
181,249 


184,062 


610,431 

1,073,798 
12,986,055 

991,110 


15,661,394 


99,607 

623,293 
5,769,815 

460,664 


6,953,309 


135 

8,666 

68,968 
21,910 


12, 107 
1.525 


113,311 


3,370 

2,981 

106,079 

11,307 


123,737 


3.'), 999, 076  ^23, 0:^5, 813 


Group  V. 
atiesof 
2,500  to 

5,000 
pecula- 
tion. 


Preceding 

groups 
combined. 


$8,223,443 

3,401,854 

333,709 

203.604 

218,279 


223,397,238 


&4,041 
2,832,618 


2,886,659 


3,788,682 

15,085,574 
132,233,170 

8,223,443 


159,330,869 


657,834 

4, 139, 760 
44,899,057 

3,401.854 


52, 998, 5<)5 


83,019 

467,210 

1,633,6:39 
2,321,5(X> 


333, 7()9 
203,  r<)  I 


5.042,GU8 


20,637 

211.986 

2,687,610 

218.279 


3,  l;{8.  .512 


\:^. 


.223,397>238 
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Tablb  1 . — Comparative  gummary  of  school  statistics  for  the  Jive  aroups  of  cities  of  2,600 

population  and  over,  1917-18 — Continued. 


VIII.—DiHrilniiUm  o/expfuses  of  in- 
struction in  public  night  schoois. 


Elementary  schools. 
Secondare'  schools. . . 
Vocational  schools . . 

Other  schools 

Not  distributed 


Total. 


/.v.-  -  Krpenses  of  debt  aerricr. 

Hedcmptioii  of  i>onds  by  payment 
from— 

( 'urrent  funds 

Sinkine  funds 

Issue  01  new  bonds 

I'ayments  to  sinkingfunds 

Kcdcmption  of  short-term  loans 

Favmont  of  interest  on  indcbtedno(«s. 
Kefunds 


X 


-Bundt  and  idnking  funds  (hun- 
dredtnfdoliars). 


School  bonds  outstanding 

other  forms  of  debt 

Total  amount  in  sinking  funds. 


A'/.—  Taxation  and  valufs. 


Group  I. 
CiUesof 

100,000 
popula- 
tion and 

over. 


$855,015 
1,134,919 

277.045 
1,K32 

608.050 


2.87tt.8fi7 


Group  II. 

CiUesof 

80,000  to 

160,000 

poimla- 

tion. 


$108,476 

117,866 

50,784 

2,473 

224,257 


512.856 


1.305,250 
1.201,500 
l.'iO,  OOT) 
2.  127.  727 
1. 821. 727 
5,725.830 
47,731 


•S,  r*inf ,  inn 

1.137,297 
666,919 


2,179.080 
1.4.W,()(M 

»124..'i0n 
l.i;}8.474 

902.138 

3,.')32,213 

71.722 


1.012,084 
78,276 
72.289 


Group  in. 

CitieBof 

10,000  to 

ao.'HlO 


$44,183 

66,400 

34,866 

8,627 

100,415 


Group  IV, 
Cities  of 
5.000  to 

10,000 
populs- 

tion. 


263,581 


1.260,462 
848,012 
598,346 
569,898 
1.779.430 
2.603,280 
101,288 


616,553 
26.775 
66,617 


As.*jess<>«l     valuation     of    propertv 
(thoiLsands  of  dollars) '. .  27,  ?J1,S13     7, 682.587 

Tnie  valuation  of  proi>ertv  (thou- 
sands of  dollars) .* 34, 888.  Orti»  10,  .'>i7, 887 

Ratio  of  assesso<l  valuation  to  true  1 

pro|>erty  value 79  Ti 

Am(»ii!:t  ileriN*"!  from  tax  on  pnn)-  ' 

erf \  f.Iollars  ■ ' M>,3T2,>»2')  r>7. \m, 'iSl    5."». ^"jO, >H7 

Av('rjipiT;it»»of  taxation  f«»r all  sch(K>l  I  i  , 

piirpo>io>  ( mills ) ,  4.  71  .'».  50  .>.  75 

Value  of  sch(K>l  prop««rti«'S   (thcMi-  | 
sjiniN  of  dollars) JilT.iVi        22«»,2.*i2        211,999 


6,409,504 
9,6n:J,17« 


$15,066 

10,471 

1,602 

830 

20,430 


57,807 


Group  V. 
Cities  of 
2,500  to 

5,000 
popula- 
tion. 


Preoeding 

grou|w 
combined. 


$2,231  '  $1,025,870 
1,571       l,881,8n 


834 


1,000 


fi, 


1,035,8a7 
565,066 
164,405 
516, 165 
566.865 

1,652.600 
43,060 


405,434 
12,484 
24.774 


3, 702,  MS 

5.876,267 

63 

32,9t)5,858 

5.61 

140.  T3H 


I 


874,811 
13.202 
W2.M7 


8,716,827 


670,775 
400,068 
400,600 
286,308 
623,007 
1,031,081 
52.376 


267,766 
14,280 
23,833 


8,824,562 
6,249,279 

58 


6,400,384 
4,460,3H 
1,096,851 
4, 038. 862 
5,6m,  087 
14.636,001 
318,206 


6,301,333 

1.300.0BS 

864,431 


49,160,024 
67.214.  »i78 
76' 


35,370,919  !»47.320,734 


5.66 


5.00 


62,6KN  ,     1.258,033 


THE  STATISTICAL  SCHEDULES. 

IlevisiMl  sclieclul(»s  weiv  iist'd  in  «^jithorinjj:  the  statistical  data  used 
in  this  report.  They  are  soinc^what  simihir  to  those  previously  em- 
ployed in  colleeting  data  for  similar  reports,  ])iit  slight  changes  were 
made.  This  report  contains  more  detailed  information  than  did 
former  reports  about  scIhmjI  Ixmds  and  the  means  of  liquidating  them; 
tax  rates,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  proj>erty,  night  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  the  number  of  schools  maintained,  the  length  of 
the  school  term,  and  the*  (uirollment  of  pii[)ils  ])V  age  and  grade. 
This  report  is  inferior  to  prerc<ling  reports  in  that  so  many  cities  could 
not  completely  separate  expenditures  for  the  difTerent  tyj>es  of 
schools,  such  as  elementary  and  s<'condarv  sclu)ols,  that  no  attempt 
has  ])een  made  to  do  so  except  in  the  cn.v/  nf  instnirtlftn^  as  this  ex- 
jDtressiun  is  technically  u.s«m1.     In  the  analysis  of  school  costs,  however, 
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dependable  figures  have  been  deduced  relative  to  the  total  cost  of 
eJementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  different  groups  of  cities. 

mSTORICAL  STATISTICS. 

In  other  chapters  of  the  Biennial  Survey  for  1918  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  increases  or  decreases  in  statistical  data  from 
year  to  year  and  to  establish  trends.     Such  analyses  are  not  so  valu- 
able, however,  for  a  city  school  report  as  for  reports  from  individual 
schools  of  the  various  types.     In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  cities  in 
«ich  group  changes  with  each  decennial  census,  thereby  essentially 
'vitiating  comparisons  which   might   be  made   for  longer  periods. 
Second,  this  report  includes  statistics  of  cities  having  a  population 
less  than  5,000  as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  municipalities  appearing 
in  corresponding  preceding  reports.     Third,  the  groups  of  cities  in 
preceding  reports  are  often  not  the  same  as  those  employed  herein. 
Fourth,  the  influx  of  the  rural  population  to  urban  centers  tends  to 
exaggerate  city  school  progress  when  totals  are  compared  for  different 
years.     To  eliminate  all  these  factors  from  consideration  for  a  long 
period  of  years  would  be  an  endless  task,  one  not  yielding  sufficient 
fruit  to  justify  the  cost  of  pruning.     Further,  it  is  doubtful  if  aggre- 
gate city  school  statistics  covering  a  period  of  years  are  so  valuable  as 
the  corresponding  statistics  for  individual  cities.     In  other  words, 
the  history  of  individual  city  school  systems  is  more  valuable  than  a 
history  of  all  municipal  school  systems  combined.     To  give  indi- 
vidual histories  is  likewise  beyond  the  scope  of  this  limited  stud3\ 
This  report,  as  well  as  preceding  similar  reports,  forms  an  excellent 
basis,    however,    for    making    such    comparative   studies    for    such 
cities  as  have  submitted  consistent  reports  from  year  to  year. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Altogether,  2,401  separate  school  systems  are  maintained  by  cities 
having  a  population  of  2,500  and  over.  Of  these,  51  are  in  Group  I, 
141  in  Group  II,  420  in  Group  III,  627  in  Group  IV,  and  1,162  in 
Group  V.  From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  48.4  per  cent  of  the 
cities  are  in  Group  V.  The  inclusion  of  this  group  of  cities  in  this 
report  has  just  about  doubled  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
collect,  tabulate,  and  interpret  the  data. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  1918 
was  20,843.  Almost  one-fourth  of  these,  or  4,970,  are  in  cities  of 
Group  I,  3,334  in  Group  11,  4,260  in  Group  III,  3,884  in  Group  TV, 
and  4,395  in  Group  V.  So  far  as  school  buildings  are  concerned, 
they  are  about  equally  divided  among  the  five  groups  of  cities.  The 
Dumber  of  city  school  buiidings  (18,974)  aViOWW  *\\\  W\vi  x^'^^^^xV  o^ 
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State  school  systems  was  prepared  before  all  city  schools  had  sab- 
mi  tted  reports^  and  is  too  small  by  1,869  buildings.  Altogether, 
there  were  276,827  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  in  1018. 
The  number  of  city  school  buildings  constitutes  only  7.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  public  school  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  these  school  buildings  is  63.5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  such  buildings. 

The  total  value  of  school  property  in  all  city  school  systems  is 
$1,258,933,000,  or  an  average  value  of  $60,401  per  school  building. 
The  average  value  of  a  school  building  for  the  whole  country  ia 
$7,165.  The  average  value  of  a  ''rurar*  school  building  is  only 
$2,831.  Tliis  average  includes,  of  course,  the  buildings  in  villages 
having  a  population  under  2,500  and  also  all  rural  high-school  build- 
ings. 

The  cities  in  1918  were  asked  to  report  the  total  number  of  schools 
in  operation;  a  high  school  and  an  elementary  school,  although 
housed  in  the  same  building,  being  counted  as  separate  schools. 
Omitting  kindergartens,  altogether  21,260  city  schools  were  reported. 
This  number  is  only  about  2  per  cent  gi'eater  than  the  number  of 
school  buildings  reported.  Tliis  condition  implies  that  separate  city 
scliool  buildings  usually  house  separate  scliools.  In  the  cities  of  the 
first  four  groups  there  arc  14,134  elementary  schools,  1,650  secondary 
schools,  and  453  special  schools.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  edl 
kinds  in  the  cities  of  Group  V  was  5,013,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently separated  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  schools  to 
warrant  tabulation  in  those  divisions.  The  number  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  first  four  groups  (1,()5())  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  number  of  high  schools  (1,3S5)  classed  as  **city''  in  the 
high-school  chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Altogether,  2,512  superintendents  and  assistunt  superintendents, 
5,071  supervisors,  and  .S,.S4()  principals  arc  eni|)h)V(Ml  in  city  school 
systems.  These  are  distributed  among  the  live  groups  of  cities  in 
Tixh\o  1. 

In  all  the  cities  241,382  teachers  are  employed  who  give  half  or 
more  than  half  of  their  time  to  teaching.  Of  these,  2U),319  are 
women  and  25,063  are  men.  Ft  is  seen,  therefore,  that  10.1  per  cent 
of  th(»  t<»achers  in  city  schools  are  nicTi.  Tin*  corrcs|)on<ling  per- 
centage in  lUlO  was  only  8.7.  and  in  ISIM)  only  S.2  p«M*  cent.  These 
percentages  are  considerably  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones  for 
both  urban  and  rural  schools  coml)incd  -31.5  per  cent  in  1S<M),  21.1 
per  cent  in  1910,  and  10. 1  per  cent  in  nM8.  For  the  whole  \ation 
the  proportion  of  men  teaclu^rs  has  (lecr(»ase(l,  while  in  city  schools 
the  proportion  has  increased  slightly.     It  is  found  that  '^7A  [h^v  cent 
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of  the  teachers  in  the  country  are  employed  in  city  public  schools. 
These  teachers  teach  41.2  per  cent  of  the  children. 

Table  2. — Avenge  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  all  cities  oj  2,500  population  and  over^ 

1917-18. 


Pupils  to  a  teacher. 

Oroap  I. 

Group  n. 

1 

Group  III. 

Group  IV. 

Group  V. 

All  groups 
oombined. 

M-14 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

14 

22 

44 

62 

78 

86 

79 

74 

60 

44 

37 

16 

14 

16 

14 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

16-W 

2 

17-18 

1 

1 

6 

19-20 

1 



7 

21-22 

1 

5 

9 

24 

37 

78 

58 

61 

43 

26 

20 

17 

9 

10 

8 

2 

2 

4 

I 

4 

13 

26 

50 

61 

70 

69 

87 

62 

67 

31 

20 

20 

18 

8 

7 

5 

2 

19 

23-21 

•     •            • 

1 

5 

6 

15 

21 

30 

21 

8 

15 

9 

3 

3 

3 

41 

25-« 

2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
8 
11 
4 
3 
3 
1 

86 

27-28 

144 

29^30 

194 

31-32 

261 

S3-3I 

242 

35-36 

251 

37-38 

184 

3^-10 

156 

41-12 

100 

43-44 

59 

45-46 

47 

47-48 

47 

49-50 

1 

31 

51-52 

15 

53-54 

1 

12 

55-56 

8 

57-58 

3 

59-60 

6 

1 

5 

03-64 

2 

1 

1 

71-72 

1 

1 

85-86 

1 

1 



51 

in 

420 

623 

697 

1,932 

19 
32 
36 
3S 

49 

23 
31 
34 
3S 
53 

18 
32 
34 
38 
72 

17 
31 
35 
39 
62 

14 
29 
33 
38 
86 

14 

First  Quartile 

30 

34 

Third  Quartile 

39 

86 

THE  TEACHING  LOAD. 

The  total  numher  of  pupils  divided  by  the  total  number  of  teachers 
gives  what  is  technically  known  as  the  'teaching  load."  The  num- 
ber of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  employed  does  not 
enter  into  this  average.  The  average  teaching  load  in  all  city  schools 
is  35.6.  This  average,  however,  does  not  possess  the  significance  that 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  graphic  distribution  conveys.  When  all  groups 
of  cities  are  combined  and  distributed  acconUng  to  the  average 
teaching  load  in  each,  as  pictured  in  figure  1,  it  is  found  that  261 
cities  have  31  or  32,  242  have  33  or  34,  and  251  have  35  or  36  pupils 
to  a  teacher.  These  three  groups,  representing  39  per  cent  of  all 
school  systems  reporting,  have  a  teaching  load  varying  from  31  to 
36  pupils.  Tlie  distribution  is  very  symmetrical — the  bars  decreas- 
ing quite  regularly  in  length  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  three  central 
bars. 

The  variation  in  the  teaching  load  for  the  five  separate  groups  of 
cities  is  exhibited  in  the  second  part  of  the  diagram.  The  middle 
half  of  the  cities  baa  been  indicated  by  the  croasAiived  at^vv.  e^^.^^\^i^s^% 
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Thii^^uartHe.'^^  Medlar? Frjt  ^uort/Zg . 


irom  llip  first  to  the  tliinl  <ni«rti!ps.  'I'lic  sniullcsl.  ns  wcil  us  tlie 
largt-st  numlxT  of  piipiln  to  n  ti'in'ln'r,  is  slmwn  for  cncli  j;nnip  of 
cities  by  the  top  nncl  Iwittom  ciirvi-a  in  ttiis  <)iiifirniii.  Tt  is  (■sporinlly 
significant  that  the  miitdlc  )iulve»  nnd  tli<-  incdituis  nre  practically 
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the  same  for  each  group  of  cities.  The  general  practice,  therefore, 
is  for  half  the  cities  in  each  group  to  havo  a  teaching  load  vaxying 
from  29  to  39,  or  commg  within  a  range  of  11 . 

PUPILS. 

In  all  city  public  schools  there  are  8,586,601  pupils  enrolled,  of 
whom  4,239,467  are  boys  and  4,347,134  are  girls.  The  city  schools 
enroll,  therefore,  41.2  per  cent  of  all  the  public  school  children  in 
the  country.  In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  estimated 
that  1,021,127  children  were  enrolled  in  city  private  and  parochial 
schools.  The  cities  of  Group  I  ^iroU  43  per  cent  of  these  public 
school  pupils;  of  Group  II,  16.8  per  cent;  of  Group  HI,  16.5  per  cent; 
of  Group  IV,  11.8  per  cent;  and  of  Group  V,  11.9  per  cent.  Only 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  group  does  the  proportion  of  boys  exceed  that 
of  girls.  In  the  cities  of  the  first  four  groups  about  81.1  per  cent  of 
all  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools,  12.2  per  cent  in  high 
schools,  5.3  per  cent  in  kindergartens,  and  1.4  per  cent  in  special 
schools.  The  proportion  registered  in  high  schools  is  significant, 
since  for  the  whole  coimtry  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
is  foimd  in  high  schools,  the  rural  statistics  bringing  down  the  average. 
As  the  cities  of  Group  V  did  not  report  high-school  enrollment  the 
exact  rural-school  statistics  on  this  point  can  not  be  ascertained. 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  cities  according  to  number  of  days  the  public  schools  tvere 

actually  in  session,  1917-18} 


Taj's  in  satision. 


195>200. 
191-195. 
18&-190. 
181-185. 
176-180. 
171-175. 
16^170. 
lfil-165. 
15(^100. 
151-155. 
146-150. 
141-145. 
136-140. 
lSl-135. 
135-130. 

m-125. 

116-120. 


Group  I. 


2 
9 
7 
1') 
12 
5 
1 


Group  II. 


3 


9 
14 
19 
24 
34 
19 
10 
3 
4 


Group  III.  Group  IV. 


Group  V. 


The  five 

groups 

combined. 


Per  cent  oT 
allcltles 
reporting. 


12 

24 

53 

56 

136 

60 

13 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 


5 

17 

« 

7 

15 

,55 

12 

20 

79 

59 

75 

213 

70 

76 

241 

218 

287 

687 

82 
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288 

28 

50 

102 

7 

21 

42 

rt 

22 

36 

4 

3 

9 

1       1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3.1 

4.5 

12.1 

13.6 

39.0 

16.3 

5.8 

2.4 

2.0 

.5 

.2 

.3 


1 
..... 


Total. 


51 


13: 


373 


bm 


"i  r 


1,762 


100.0 


>  This  tabledoranotinclude  one  city  in  Group  IV  reporting  a  session  of  223  day.s,  nor  twocitiesin  Group 
V  reporting  sessions  of  80  days  and  78  days,  respectively. 
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LENGTH  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOL  TERM. 

In  Tni>lo  S7  the  Icnfjlh  of  iho  sclioi.l  term  in  imlividnnl  tilica  for 
ciit'h  type  of  school  maiiittiinoil  is  given.  From  the  (lc(iul('<l  data  a 
gciierul  c'oiicoptioii  as  to  tlic  length  of  Iho  scIkidI  term  inn  seiircely 
be  obtained.  Accordingly,  thu  results  linvc  been  suniniuri/.cd  in 
Tnble  3  in  the  form  of  n  distribution  tabic  for  eiK'h  group  of  cities. 
The  average  length  of  (lie  sch<)oI  (crin  fur  all  tyjies  of  schools  in  a 
city  school  system  has  been  use<l  in  ronipiling  tliis  laliic  and  in  con- 
structing figure  2.  As  little  dill'crcncf  exists  in  the  length  of  selnwl 
tffrm  for  tlw  cities  of  the  (/i/fcrcrit  groups,  nu  nVVon\\A  Ws  Wvw  vvuvAo 
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to  presMii  the  distribotion  separately  for  each  group  of  cities  in 
graphic  form.  The  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  1,762  cities 
according  to  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  each.  It  is 
found  that  39  per  cent  of  these  cities  had  a  term  varying  from  176 
to  180  days.  As  this  percentage  greatly  exceeds  that  for  any  other 
similar  group,  it  is  evident  that  a  nine-months'  school  term  is  main- 
tained by  most  cities.  Over  25  per  cent  of  the  cities  have  a  term 
varying  from  181  to  190  days,  indicating  a  nine-and-a-half  months' 
t«rm.  Almost  8  per  cent  of  the  cities  have  a  longer  term,  ranging 
from  191  to  200  days,  indicating  a  10  months'  school  term  in  these 
cities.  A  very  small  percentage  of  cities  have  a  shorter  term  than 
8  months  or  160  days. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  is  determined  by  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate attendance,  i.  e.,  the  total  number  of  days  attended  by  all  pupils, 
by  the  average  daily  attendance.  According  to  this  method  of  com- 
putation, all  cities  have  been  put  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  diagram  . 
probably  represents  conditions  as  they  actually  are.  If  the  total 
aggregate  attendance  for  all  cities  reporting  the  data  is  divided  by 
the  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  same  cities,  an  average  of 
182  days  is  secured.  This  nimiber  represents  the  average  length  of 
the  city  school  term  in  the  United  States.  This  average  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  corresponding  average  for  all  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  which  is  almost  161  days. 
In  other  words  the  average  city  school  term  is  about  one  month 
longer  than  the  average  term  for  all  schools  combined. 

The  average  pupil  enrolled  in  the  city  public  schools  attends  only 
143  days  out  of  the  182  days  of  schooling  provided.  He  wastes, 
therefore,  39  days  or  almost  2  months  of  schooling  annually.  This 
percentage  of  waste  in  city  scliools,  21.4  per  cent,  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  corresponding  percentage  of  waste  for  the  whole  country, 
25.4  per  cent. 

JUNIOR  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  1918,  292  city  school  systems  maintained  junior  high  schools. 
Altogether,  431  junior  high  schools  are  in  existence — 76  in  Group  I, 
90  in  Group  II,  93  in  Group  III,  102  in  Group  IV,  and  70  in  Group  V. 
In  these  schools,  1,077  men  and  4,468  women  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. Altogether,  158,108  children  are  enrolled  in  these  431  junior 
high  schools,  including  75,013  boys  and  83,095  girls.  The  chapter 
on  public  high  schools  includes  a  report  from  557  junior  high  schools, 
some  of  them  being  maintained  as  a  part  of  rural  or  village  school 
systems.  These  557  schools  enrolled  only  116,197  pupils,  54,513 
boys  and  61,684  girls.  Considerable  editing  was  done  on  the  liigh- 
school  reports  to  eliminate  the  schools  organized  only  for  dopart- 
mental  teaching.     As  the  city  report  does  wot  eo\\V«i\\\  \wmv\v  \^ 
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tailed  information  about  junior  high  schools,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reject  those  schools  offering  only  departmental  teaching  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  interpretation  of  the  term  "junior  high 
school/'  as  used  in  this  report,  has  rested,  therefore,  with  the  various 
city  school  superintendents.  A  uniform  rigid  construction  of  the 
term  might  have  reduced  considerably  the  statistics  of  city  junior 
high  schools  appearing  herein.  It  is  possible  that  the  special  high- 
school  report  does  not  include  the  statistics  of  all  city  junior  high 
schools,  as  only  those  junior  high  schools  were  reported  which  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  senior  high  schools  in  the  same 
school  system.  Probably  many  separately  organized  junior  high 
schools  were  not  included  in  that  chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  statistics  of  city  jimior  high  schools 
are  fairly  reliable  and  complete,  although  strict  uniformity  was  not 
possible  in  editing  the  reports. 

Taijlk  4. — Distribution  oj  JU/i  cities  as  to  number  o]  students  per  teacher  in  junior  high 

schools,  1917-lS. 
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THE  '^TEACHING  LOAD*'    IN  JUNIOR  IIIC.H  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  srliooi  administrators  to  know  the  teach- 
ing  load  ill  junior  higli  scliools.  Tlio  avera«:o  tracliiiijj;  load  is  de- 
termined l)v  dividing]:  the  total  junior  liij^h-sdiool  enrollment  by 
the  total  number  of  teachcTs  in  such  scliools.  It  has  little  si<rnifi- 
cance  as  to  the  averaj^e  size  of  junior  hij^h-school  classes.  This  teach- 
ing load  has  h(»en  dc»t<Tniined  fnr  ea<'li  «;roTi|)  of  cities  and  for  all 
groups  eoinhiiUMl,  as  shown  in  Tahle  \.     Only  thr  totals  for  all  cities 
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have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  figure  3.  It  is  seen  in  the  figure 
that  the  usual  niunber  of  students  to  a  teacher  varies  from  25  to  35. 
A  few  cities  have  unusually  high  teaching  loads,  even  exceeding  50 
pupils  to  a  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cities  have  fewer  than 
20  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  such  schools. 


>»'ingthcDUIDbcIU[piipll3lOI 


As  ahown  in  Table  4,  half  the  cities  in  the  first  group  have  from  20 
to  32  pupils  to  a  teacher;  in  the  second  group  from  24  to  29;  in  the 
third  group  26  to  37;  in  the  fourth  group  26  to  38;  in  the  fifth  group 
from  24  to  36;  and  in  all  groups  combined  from  25  to  36  pupils  to  a 
teacher.  These  middle  )ialvefi  proliably  best  characterize  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  teaching  load. 
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AN  AGE-AND-GRADE  STUDY  OF  A  MHJJON  PUPILS  IN  80  OTT  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. 

SCOPE   OP  TIIE   STUDY. 

In  1918  a  number  of  cities  reported  a  classiflcation  of  their  pupils 
by  age  and  grade.  Each  city  reporting  such  facts  might  have  been 
included  in  this  analysis,  but  such  a  study  becomes  more  valuable  if 
present  achievement  can  be  compared  with  past  accomplishment 
under  similar  conditions.  In  order  to  measure  change,  similar  data 
must  be  used  for  the  different  years  compared.  Without  comparison, 
facts  lack  significance.  In  1908  the  enrollment  of  pupils  by  age  and 
grade  in  a  number  of  cities  was  collected  by  Strayer,  and  a  study  of  the 
(lata  secured  at  that  time  was  published  in  1911.*  A  comparison  of 
the  reports  received  in  1908  and  in  1018  revealed  the  fact  that  only 
80  cities  supplied  corresponding  data  for  these  two  periods.  No  city, 
however,  which  had  only  seven  grades  in  the  elementary  school  at 
either  date  has  been  included  in  this  report,  since  such  inclusions 
would  vitiate  desired  comparisons.  On  the  other  hand,  no  city 
reporting  nine  grades  in  tlu^  elementary  school  in  1918  has  been  in- 
cluded. A  few  cities  (9)  having  nine  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
in  1908  have  been  included,  but  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  ninth 
grade  in  tliese  cities  was  so  small  in  1908  that  general  results  are  not 
matoriallv  aff(H-UMl  ])v  their  inclusion.  It  is  believe<l  that,  from  a 
study  of  thc^e  80  cities,  a  series  of  relial)le  norms  for  all  cities  has 

ft  ^ 

be(»n  estMl)lish(»d.     In  other  words,  any  other  city  can  secure  the  en- 
rolhnent  nf  its  pupils  In    M<re  and  grade  and  check  its  percentages 

with  tlM)s<»  for  th(»se  SO  citirs. 

Tin:  CITY  (juorrs. 

Of  the  NO  cities  chosen  for  study,  IJ  liad  a  popuhition  of  25,000  or 
over  in  P.)00,  and  :»S  liad  a  popuhition  of  h*ss  than  25,000  on  the  same 
dat<».  This  chissificatioM  was  uscmI  hy  Strayer  in  11)08,  and  conse- 
quently the  division  is  l)as(Ml  on  the  1!M)0  census,  instead  of  the  1910 
census.  Kiv(»  of  th(»  hirger  cities  had  a  population  exceeding  100,000 
in  1010  Chicago,  Fall  Kiver,  Minneajmlis.  St.  Louis,  and  Phila- 
delphia. T\w  42  larixc'r  eities  are  fnM|UentIy  refen-ed  to  in  the  fol- 
lowin«x  |)a;res  as  cities  nf  'group  A"  and  the  iJS  smaller  cities  as 
those  of  "group  15."  The  total  enrolluKMit  in  the  elementary  and 
secoiidarv  schools  in  cities  of  irroup  A  i^  almost  nine  timers  as  great  as 
the  corresj)onding  enrollment  in  citie-^  of  gn)U|)  l\.  When  in^Mlians 
are  used  in  the  studies,  (sich  city  contrihuies  to  (he  result  an  tyjual 
weight,  regardless  of  its  si/e.  When  arithmetical  averages  are  used, 
the  largest  cities  greatly  outweigh  the  srnalh»r  t>nes  and  largely  <-ontrol 
the  avera<^(»s  when  l»oth  trrnuj)^  nre  miiihiiifd.     The  Uicdians,  then^ 

' liiillvtin  So.  5,  1911.     .\/i  .-ia.'!' ;»m-I  i;ri'li  « .  u  i  ■  if   ■  :  ■•■■;    .in-l  »■.<:;•>:.    .  !<>  :»'•    I»t  i\i..ii  Mr.iviT. 
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fcMne,  characterize  city  school  practices,  while  the  averages  denote 
the  status  of  individual  pupils  in  urban  school  systems.  The  first 
looks  toward  the  school  system,  the  second  toward  the  individual 
pupil.  Bot^  central  tendencies  must  be  used  to  convey  definite 
concepts  of  the  situation. 

THE    AGE-GRADE    GROUPS. 

As  defined  by  Stray  or  for  1908,  the  children  in  the  first  grade  who 
are  6  or  7  years  of  ago  are  considered  of  normal  age,  those  under  6  as 
under  age,  and  those  over  7  as  over  age.  Similarly,  in  the  second 
grade  those  who  are  7  or  8  years  of  age  are  considered  of  normal  age, 
those  under  7  as  under  age,  and  those  over  8  as  over  age.  In  like 
manner  the  succeeding  grade  groups  have  been  determined.  The 
same  method  of  grouping  has  been  used  for  both  years,  1908  and  1918. 
In  the  following  study  the  under-age  pupils  are  frequently  referred  to 
.as  *' accelerated^'  children  and  the  over-age  pupils  as  "retarded" 
children  or  "  repeaters.''  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  under-age  children  may  have  entered  school  earlier  than  usual 
and  may  have  advanced  regularly  from  grade  to  grade.  The  under- 
age group  might  even  include  repeating  children  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Presumably,  most  of  the  imder-age  children  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  is  ordinarily  done.  On  the  other  hand, 
over-age  children  are  probably  '*  repeaters, ''  though  some  of  them 
may  have  entered  school  later  than  usual  and  may  have  advanced  at 
a  normal  rate.  At  any  rate,  these  children  are  too  old  for  their  grade; 
they  are  doing  work  of  a  lower  character  than  children  of  their  ages 
usually  do.  They  are  retarded  for  their  age,  though  they  may  not  be 
repeaters.  Even  children  in  the  normal  age  groups  may  have  re- 
peated one  year  of  work.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this 
study  presents  facts  of  under-agedness  and  over-agedness  and  not 
precise  data  regarding  rates  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  figure  26  that,  in  the  first  grade  at  least,  the  number 
of  repeaters  exceeds  both  the  under-age  and  over-age  pupils  combined. 

In  certain  cities  where  children  are  allowed  to  enter  the  first  grade 
at  the  age  of  5,  the  age-grade  groups  chosen  are  too  high.  Such  cities 
will  show  rather  high  percentages  of  under-age  children.  The  age- 
grade  groups  employed,  however,  are  the  best  ones  that  could  have 
been  used,  since  in  the  first  and  eighth  grades  the  percentages  of 
children  over  age  and  under  age  are  almost  equal,  respectively,  as 
shown  in  figure  16.  To  have  selected  other  age  groups  to  indicate 
normahty  would  have  materially  disturbed  tlie  relative  positions  of 
the  two  curves  in  this  figure  and  would  have  resulted  in  more  harm 
than  good. 
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Taulb  5. — Pereentageo/ pupil*  under  age,  of  iwrmalagt,  andovtrag«m80eititaint91S. 


\     I  I.ASSIKUATION     OK     CITIKS     .\t'<'nltl>l\<l     TO     TIIK     TKRCENTAOE     OF 
OVKIi-ACF.    IMl'II,*. 

l\ir  iijich  i>f  I  he  sn  riiiiv-  .lii^cii  f.>r  >iinlv  ill.-  itonvntages  of  pupils 
tu'.l.T  ;>;,-<'.  «r  iionnal  s\):i:  jiii.i  .'Vit  us:.',  luiv,.  h,.,.ii  iisivriiiined.  The 
litii'-  '!n\ .'  IvvTi  ninkixi  l>v  ^nMi|>>  A  !imi  B'  >>ii  ilic  lii-'Toftsinfr  per- 
ii-ni:!^i'*  nf  i'\  i'r-!ij;i'  piiitil-i  i>r  .mi  tlic  fiiiiil>ini'il  iiiiTiMsinir  pon'entagcs 
i<l'  i:ii.!.>;'-;i^o  :m.i  i'..'rniril-:i:;i'  piijiil>.  Tims  in  iiiriin-  i  it  is  sllon-n 
t!!:it  ij-.iiti.y.  M:i<-..  I\:i.  t!i.-  sinM!I..-t  i.,T.vtiln-.-  7,7  nf  ,»V,.rvaj;e 
pi;-".:- ./ Mii(  .ii)  i'l  ::r..i:p  A.     Ai  ib..' .■iNt-r  .■:!.!  of  tlii- iirrjiv  i*  K«n- 

-;■.-   I';;     .    \\:tU-  .    \\\t}\     '7.^    p.T   ,  !■:'!    .if    :;-    ii'lpils    ,iV,T    ::_•:■'.       AhoUt 

h:'.-'  '■'■  ri iil!!*^  !;:;*<■  .''ii-r-fil.  '■■  I'.'-y  ;•;:;•. 1-  i:;  !!;.•■'•  .-r-:!;:.' class. 

V!\\\  K;>iT.  M:i"  .  !;:>  liif  l:i,:'';.-.i  p.r.  r:;;  :i_- ■  :■'  i  .<f  iiii.t«'r-nge 
pupils,  nn.i  l>:i>  In-;.  I  >■  .'.  Iin-  t:.r  ';.:,-;. I'-l  ivr.  .■■:i:iji-  ^.;  --f  pupils 
.>f  ■i.-rTniil  :i^.-  ■■!  t!\i-  ^•■■■■:!'  .■■'  ■  .Vi-.      I>;;\  i  ■■    ;.',-.■■  Iuk  i!:f  simtlltNt 
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THE    COEFFICIENT    OF    COBBELATION    AND    THE    OOEFFICIBNT    OF    &B- 
QRESSION   FOR  THREE  TYPICAL  AOS-OSADB  DISTRIBUTIONS. 

.(Vn  inspection  of  figure  5  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  little 
relationship  exists  between  the  age  and  grade  of  pupils  in  certain 
cities.  For  instance,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  age  and 
grade  of  pupils  in  Dedham,  Maas.^  where  the  proportion  of  under- 
age pupils  is  very  large,  and  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  only  a  negligible 
percentage  of  pupils  is  under  age^  but  where  a  comparatively  large 
percentage  of  pupils  is  of  normal  age?  In  the  former  city  pupils 
enter  school  at  the  age  of  5,  while  in  the  latter  city  they  do  not  enter 
until  the  age  of  6.  It  is  hardly  fair,  therefore^  to  measure  these 
cities  by  the  standard  proposed  above.  A  better  conception  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  age  and  grade  of  pupils  in  these  cities 
is  gained  from  the  coeflicients  of  correlation  and  regression.  An 
inspection  of  the  age-grade  tables  (A  and  B)  for  these  cities  discloses 
a  certain  similarity,  there  being  comparatively  few  ages  represented 
in  any  grade  or  relatively  few  grades  enrolling  pupils  of  any  given 
ago.  The  '  ^.ompactness "  of  these  distributions  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  *^ scattered''  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  age-grade 
table  for  Donora,  Pa.  Let  us  proceed  to  measure  these  distributions 
by  the  coeflicients  of  correlation  and  regression. 

The  coefFicient  of  correlation  is  usually  expressed  as  follows: 

^_      S(x.y)__2fx^y) 

A  shorter  method  of  computing  this  coefiirient  is  proposed  by  Ayres' 
as  follows: 

Sum  of  products  of  subject  and  relative  items 

minus 
Av.  of  subject  items  X  total  of  relative  items 


r-= 


iubject  /Sum  of  sc^uares  of 

/     items 
^\l  minus 

items.         ^  Av.  X  total  of  thes 


Sum  of  squan»s  of  subject  /Sum  of  sc^uares  of  relative 

items 


muuis 
Av.  X  total  of  these  items.         ^  Av.  X  total  of  these  items. 

This  formula  has  l)eeu  employed  in  computing  r  in  Tal)les  A,  B,  and 
C.  The  ('oofFi<*iont  of  correlation  for  Dedham  is  found  to  be  0.949 
and  that  for  Ciosheu  0.917,  while  that  for  Donora  is  only  0.906. 
The  first  two  coefFicieuts  indicate  practically  the  same  relationsliip 
between  the  aj^e  and  grade  of  pupils  in  Dedham  and  in  Croshen. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  tliat  a  very  close*  iuul  essentially  equal  corro- 

>  A  shorter  inethoil  of  ^(iiiiiHitinj;  the  cboffiderit  of  C(irralatioii.    By  Ixwianl  1*.  Ayras.    Jounial  of  Edu- 
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latioQ  between  age  and  grade  exists  in  Dedham  and  Goshen. 
The  differences  so  apparent  in  figure  5  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  children  enter  school  earlier  in  Dedham  than  in  Goshen^ 
one  school  system  being  graded  about  as  well  as  the  other.  In 
Donora  the  coefficient  is  comparatively  low,  indicating  that  pupils 
having  a  wide  range  of  ages  will  be  found  in  each  grade. 

If  all  the  pupils  in  Groshen  who  are  6  years  of  age  were  in  the  first 
grade;  those  7  years  of  age,  in  the  second  grade;  those  8  years  of  age, 
in  the  third  grade,  etc.,  the  correlation  between  age  and  grade  would 
be  perfect  and  positive  and  the  coefficient  (r)  would  equal  1.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  pupils  entered  school  in  the  twelfth  grade  and 
were  regularly  demoted  the  correlation  between  age  and  grade  would 
be  perfect  but  negative,  and  the  coefficient  (r)  would  equal  —  1. 
If  all  pupils  remain  in  the  first  grade  the  coefficient  is  indeterminate, 
0/0.  As  age-grade  distributions  usually  have  high  positive  coeffi- 
cients, it  may  be  said  that  the  coefficient  for  Donora  (0.906)  is  rela- 
tively low. 

The.  coefficient  of  regression  tells  a  more  significant  story  con- 
cerning the  average  rate  of  progress  of  pupils  through  the  grades. 
This  coefficient  is  foimd  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  Ayres 
formula  for  r  by  the  quantity  imder  the  second  radical.' 

The  coefficient  of  regression  for  Dedham  is  0.922;  for  Goshen, 
0.883;  and  for  Donora,  0.795.  These  coefficients  show  what  frac- 
tional part  of  a  grade  the  average  pupil  advances  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  age.  Again  the  coefficients  for  Dedham  and  Goshen 
are  essentially  equal,  indicating  that  the  average  pupil  makes  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  grade  a  year.  In  Donora  the  corresponding  rate  of 
progress  is  less  than  eight-tenths  of  a  grade  a  year. 

*  Coefficients  of  regreBsion.    By  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    Journal  of  Educatiooial  Research,  May,  1920. 
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PUPILS  UNDER  AQE,  OF   NOBHAL    AOB,   AND  OVBB  AOB  IN  ISW  ASD  IS 
1918. 

From  the  preceding  figures  it  is  not  possible  to  gain  a  general  con- 
cept as  to  the  per  cent  of  pupils  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over 
age.  These  relationships  are  hest  exhibited  in  Table  6  and  in  figure 
6,  where  the  correeponding  percentages  for  1908  and  1918  are  placed 


FlO,  S.— A  vrregvprroentigi'Sof  pupils  imrteraxe.afDornuluw.  and  over  again  aOdliaBlnlKH  and  IBIE. 

in  juxtupiisiritm.  The  <;hang<«  witliin  this  int(>r%-al  arc  shuuli  for  the 
two  groups  of  cities  supuratrly  and  combined,  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
for  all  pupils,  Tlie  per  e,ent  of  the  under-age  pupils  in  eitii-s  of 
group  A  hua  iacreiised  about  tlireefold,  while  in  eitity  of  group  11  the 
cniTcsponding  iiicrea-ses  have  not  biton  so  marked.  Jq  every  instance, 
however,  the  per  cent  of  under-age  pupils  has  iruTeaawl.     Likowiae, 
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the  proportioQ  of  children  of  norziuJ  age  has  increased  for  each  group 
of  cities  and  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls  of  normal  age.  These 
increases  imply  that  the  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  has  decreased 
correspondingly.  These  facts  ore  illustrated  by  the  last  column  of 
bars  in  the  diagra^n.  The  changes  pointed  out  in  this  figure  are 
highly  significant.  The  school  work  offered  to-day  must  come  more 
nearly  meeting  the  developing  mental  capacities  of  children  than  did 
the  curricula  10  years  ago.  These  commendable  changes  denote 
unmistakable  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  over-age  pupils. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  percentages  shown  in  figure  6  are 
averages — ^not  medians.  Tlius  for  each  100  pupils  enrolled  in  city 
schools  in  1918,  12  were  imder  age,  67  were  of  normal  age,  and  21 
were  over  age.  In  1008  out  of  each  100  pupils  so  enrolled,  4  were 
imder  age,  58  were  of  normal  age,  and  38  were  over  age.  Within 
the  last  10  years  the  proportion  of  under-age  pupils  has  trebled, 
while  the  proportion  over  age  has  been  almost  cut  in  two  (reduced 
from  38  to  21). 

If  it  is  desired  to  characterize  city  school  practices  an  inspection 
of  the  corresponding  median  percentages  must  be  made.  In 
Table  6  and  figure  7  these  median  percentages  are  exhibited.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  first  two  series  of  bars  in  cities  of  group  A, 
repres^iting  "boys"  in  1908  and  in  1918.  At  the  former  date  as 
many  cities  had  a  proportion  of  under-age  boys  exceeding  3.6  as 
had  a  proportion  less  than  this  p^centage,  while  in  1918  the  corre- 
sponding median  percentage  was  11.5.  In  these  instances  an  extra 
laige  city  counts  no  more  than  a  small  city  in  the  determination  of  the 
median.  In  a  similar  manner  it  is  shown  that  as  many  cities  had  in 
1908  more  than  55.3  per  cent  of  their  pupils  of  normal  age  as  had  a 
smaller  percentage,  while  in  1918  the  corresponding  divisional 
percentage  had  increased  to  64.2.  Within  the  same  interval  the 
median  percentages  of  over  age  pupils  were  reduced  from  39.4  per 
cent  to  22.9  per  cent.  In  a  similar  maimer  the  other  medians 
shown  in  the  diagrajn  may  be  interpreted.  A  marked  difference 
between  medians  and  averages  is  apparent  in  the  cities  of  group  B. 
Little  change  has  becai  made  in  this  group  within  the  10-year  period 
in  the  average  percentages  of  under-age  pupils,  but  considerable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  corresponding  median  percentages. 

An  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  is  exhibited  in 
Table  6  and  figure  8.  It  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  pupils 
retarded  one  year  exceeds  the  percentage  retarded  two  years,  tliree 
years,  or  for  a  longer  period.  Approximately  half  of  the  over-age 
pupils  are  only  one  year  over  age.  In  this  diagram  both  averages 
and  medians  are  shown.     Ordinarily  they  are  not  essentially  differ- 
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period  the  percentage  of  pupils  retarded  four  years  or  more  has  been 
reduced  61  per  cent;  the  percentage  of  those  retarded  three  years, 
56  per  cent;  the  percentage  of  those  two  years  over  age,  49  per  cent; 
and  the  percentage  of  those  only  one  year  over  age,  39  per  cent. 
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It  is  seen,  therefore,  from  these  percontagos  that  tlie  greatest  n^duc- 
tion  in  retardation  percentages  has  been  made  among  pupils  who 
are  decidedly  over  age.  Marked  reductions  have  taken  place, 
however,  in  each  ovor-ago  group  within  this  \0-^^KC  mXiS^Tv^,    ^^ 
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comparing  the  bars  representing  the  two  groups  of  cities,  it  is  found 
that  larger  percentages  of  over-age  pupils  are  found  in  the  cities  of 
group  A  than  in  the  cities  of  group  B.  It  will  be  observed  also  that 
the  percentages  of  over-age  boys  are  invariably  greater  than  the 
corresponding  percentages  of  over-age  girls.  In  every  instance  the 
percentages  are  less  in  1918  than  they  were  in  1908.  As  in  the 
two  preceding  figures,  the  medians  represent  city  practices,  while 
the  averages  stand  for  the  retardation  of  individual  pupils  enrolled 
in  city  schools.  The  relationship  of  the  "bars"  and  "pins"  in  this 
diagram  is  significant.  Thus  in  group  A  cities  for  boys  in  1908  the 
median  is  less  than  the  average  percentage,  indicating  that  the  larger 
cities  of  this  group  had  greater  percentages  of  boys  retarded  one 
year  than  did  the  smaller  cities  of  this  class.  In  1918  the  reveroe 
condition  is  shown,  the  larger  cities  having  the  smaller  percentages 
of  children  one  year  over  age.  The  larger  cities  of  group  A  have 
made  greater  progress  during  this  10-year  period  in  reducing  the 
proportion  of  pupils  one  year  over  age  than  have  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  same  group. 

PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF   PUPILS   BY  AGES. 

In  Table  7  and  figure  9  the  percentage'  distribution  of  the  total 
nimibor  of  pupils  of  each  ago  in  1908  and  in  1918  is  shown.  At  first 
glance  the  two  curves  appear  somewhat  similar  in  structure.  A  closer 
inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the  curve  for  1918  has  shifted  slightly 
to  the  left.  The  cause  of  this  displacement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  children  5,  6,  and  7  yetirs  of  age  is  enrolled  in 
school  in  1018  than  was  enrolled  in  1008.  This  situation  partly 
explains  the  large  increases  in  the  percentage  of  imder-age  pupils  since 
1008,  as  pointed  out  in  figures  6  and  7.  The  large  increases  in  the 
percentage  of  under-age  pupils,  therefore,  is  not  wholly  due  to  a 
greater  lloxibility  in  school  curricula,  thereby  permitting  pupils  to 
advance  from  grade  to  grade  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the 
required  subject  matter,  but  partly  due  to  the  earlier  enrollment  of 
children  in  school.  Tliis  tendency  for  children  to  enter  school  earlier 
reduces  correspondingly  the  percentage  of  over-age  children.  Too 
much  credit,  therefore,  should  not  be  assigned  to  enriched  curricula 
or  to  ])etter  teaching  in  explaining  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
over-age  pupils. 

Another  very  significant  tendency  is  portrayed  in  this  figure, 
Tliere  has  been  a  decided  decretise  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  11,  12, 
and  13  years  of  age  within  this  10-year  period.  Tliis  condition  may 
imply  that  over-age  pupils  are  dropping  out  of  school  at  these  ages. 
This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  over-age 
pupils  decreased  rapidly  at  these  ages,  as  shqvm  iiv  iVgcin^  2.^,  wid 
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fnrtber  by  the  fact  that  most  compulsory  attendance  laws  become 
lees  effective  at  these  ages.  During  the  high-school  agee,  14  to  18, 
the  two  curves  in  figure  9  are  not  essentially  different. 

In  1908  the  lai^est  percentages  of  cbili^en  in  school  are  found  to 
be  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12  years  of  age,  while  in  1918  the  largest  percent- 
ages are  enrolled  at  the  ages  of  7,  8, 9,  and  10.  The  average  of  these 
age  groups  probably  best  represents  the  number  of  beginning  pupils,* 


as  well  as  any  single  number  can  characterize  it.  To  include  other 
ages  in  these  particular  averages  would  reduce  the  numl>cr  of  begin- 
ners below  what  it  should  be  for  the  largest  number  of  classes.  To 
uso  the  lai^est  age  group,'  as  has  been  done  in  this  study  to  secure 
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the  detailed  survival  percentftges  in  te  es^ki;  a  namber  cbaractoria- 
ing  only  one  age  groQpr  which  ia  h^er  than  all  the  other  age  groups 
r(> presented.  I'Yom  this  iigure  it  ^  clearly  eriderDt  that  thfl  aga. 
groups  to  be  emj^yed  can  odIj  be  determined  bj  ascertaiciz^  vhich 
ones  are  essentially  equal  in  magnitude.  In  neither  case  can  a  single 
number  derived  from  the  fullest  age  groups  reprerant  the  nomber  of 
pBfHis  beginning  at  earlier  dates,  since  ea^h  socceediz^  statistical 
gonoration  is  larger  than  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

Tables. — Frequeaqf  oflh4  Tatia* l>tbM*n I3t4 nwnb«r  of  bnyt  »Ttd girlt  wko-hav*  tnxrhei 

Aeir  gra/U  one  or  more  yenn  earlier  than  the  normal  aije,  and  the  total  number  o/boya 
and  tfirU  mralUd  in  80  eitm  in  1908  and  1318. 


KK  ^  SfN  fl^ 


K  K 


In  figure  10  the  80  cities  studied  have  boai  distributed  acct^ding 
to  the  percentage  of  under~ege  pupils.  In  1908  it  waii  rUHtomarr 
for  cities  to  have  only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  under-age  pupib*.  At  any 
rate  more  cities  had  these  perrcntages  than  any  others.  There  sooms 
to  bo  JJiUo  differeDco  between  the  percentagea  oS  bays  «dA  ^T\a  Ni\K> 
are  under  age.     In  1918  no  single  percentage  Beoma  to  e^a«irt<TO.«i 
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the  general  practice.     The   "mountain   tops"   of   1008  have  ])eeii 
demolished. 
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Tablk  9. — Fnqutney  of  OitratiothehBten  tli«  numbtr  of  boift  attJ  ffirtt  of  normal  ag»  and 
Iht  total  numbtr  o/  boyt  and  gtrli  mrolUd  tn  tehool  in  1908  and  191S. 


In  figure  II  the  80  oitips  have  been  distributed  accordir^  to  the 
perccntftge  of  boys  and  girls  of  normal  age.  Tn  1908  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cities  (mode)  had  from  50  to  51  per  cent  of  their  bojs  of  normal 
age.  In  1918  tlie  mode  for  hoys  had  shifted  to  the  percentage  group, 
62  to  63 .  For  girls  in  1  !)08  the  mode  wa.s  in  the  percentage  group  60  to 
61,  while  in  1!)18  tho  most  usual  percentage  was  70  to  71.  Tn  general 
In  this  figure  tho  black  curves  for  1918  fall  to  the  right  of  the  dotted 
curves  for  1908,  These  changes  unmistakably  indicate  that  school 
curricula  are  coming  more  and  more  to  conform  to  the  clironological 
if  not  to  mental  age  of  tho  pupils.  Even  if  children  do  enter  school 
earlier  than  they  did  10  years  ago,  such  a  condition  docs  not  vitiate 
this  fart.  If  earlier  entrance  at  school  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  children,  both  under  age  and  of  normal  ago  and  reduces 
the  percentage  of  children  over  age,  tho  practice  is  surely  commend- 
able. The  chronological  age  of  children  and  the  curriculum  are  be- 
coming more  <'loseIy  harmonized  as  tho  percentage  of  children  of  nor- 
mal ago  increases. 
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Table  10. — Frequency  of  the  ratiot  between  Ihe  number  of  bayt  and  giTltTttarded  ant,  two, 
thret,  four  and  more  yean,  and  Ike  total  number  enrolled  in  all  dtiet  {SO)  in  1908 
and  1918. 
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fig.  12.— DistrlbullOD  ol  W  dtlei  wcDnUng  to  ttw  peroenta^  of  pupllmtanlH]  one  ymr  In  IMH  and  It 
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Tabue  11. — Frtqyewv  of  tin  ratiot  belwetn  the  number  of  be 
total  number  enrolled  in  eitiea  of  16,000  population  tm 
Gxoup  A. 


H    :i  H  Bia 
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—Distribution  at  80  dUcs  Mcordlnc  to  Ibe  peroeiitaet  of  paplb  ntordcd  two  y«n  In  IMS  uul  ISU. 
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Tablb  12. — Frequenq/  of  the  Talio»  between  tlie  miviber  ofhmji  and  girU  retarded  and  tht 
total  number  enrolled  tn  dtiet  haviTtg  a  popvlaticn  leu  than  25,000  in  1908  and  1918 — 
Group  B. 


I  « 
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Tiio  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  over-age  pupila  since  1908  is 
pictured  in  Tables  10, 11,  12,  and  13,  and  in  figures  12,  13,  14,  and  15. 
In  every  instance  in  the  diagrams  the  mode  has  shifted  to  the  left  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  general  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  over- 
age pupils  is  conducive  to  better' teaching.  In  some  of  the  cities 
these  over-age  pupils  have  been  segregated  from  the  yomiger  pupils 
of  their  grades  and  placed  in  special  schools  and  cla.sses.  The  subtle 
Kuggestion  incident  to  a  study  of  this  kind  is  that  cities  which  have 
not  provided  special  work  for  retarded  or  subnormal  pupils  should 
do  so  if  the  proportion  of  over-age  pupils  justifies  such  a  venture. 
In  view  of  the  norms  established  in  this  study,  each  city  superintend- 
ent should  carefully  analyze  the  status  of  the  pupils  in  his  school 
Bj^tem  to  determine  whether  spe<'ial  classes  should  he  provided  for 
the  over-age  children.  A  studj"  of  special  schools  and  clussos  for  the 
subnormal  children  is  found  iu  another  chapter  of  this  Biomual 
Survey  of  Education. 
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GYEB-AQE   AND   UNDEBrAOE  PUPILS^   BY   GBADES. 

The  degree  of  retardation  or  acceleration  is  not  more  important 
than  the  location  of  the  irregularity  in  grade  distribution.  Accord- 
ingly, the  under-age  and  over-age  pupils  in  each  city  have  been 
retabulated  to  show  in  what  grades  retardation  and  acceleration 
accumulate.  The  results  of  this  study  for  1918  are  summarized  by 
means  of  arithmetical  averages  in  figure  16. 
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Fio.  10.— Average  percontage  of  pupils  over  age  and  under  age  In  80  cities  In  1917-ls, 

Corresponding  dat^  for  19<)8  had  not  been  ascertained.  The 
smallest  percentage  of  over-age  pupiLs  is  found  in  the  first  grade, 
and  the  highest  percentage  in  the  fifth  grade,  where  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  retarded.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
the  percentages  decrease  rapidly.  This  decide<l  drop  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  decreasing  eflectivonass  of  compulsory  attondanro  laws  at 
the  ages  of  13  and  14.  Where  extraneous  factors  do  not  operate 
decreases  or  increases  are  <iuite  regular.  In  liigh  school,  for  instance, 
the  decreasing  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  is  strikingly  constant. 
The  curves  representing  the  under-age  pupils  takes  almost  \\  straight 
course,  var^dng  only  slightly  and  always  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  couTBe  taken  by  the  curve  representing  over-age  pupils.     In 
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other  words,  as  one  curve  rises  the  other  falk  and  vice  versa.  Under- 
agedness  seems  to  accnmulate  with  each  grade  above  the  fourth, 
f»ch  successive  grade  contributing  its  quota  to  the  accelerated  groups. 
The  fact  that  the  curves  cross  at  the  first  and  eighth  grades  indicates 
that  the  age-grade  groups  previously  chosen  are  the  most  typical  of 
the  age-grade  distribution.  To  have  chosen  the  ages  5  and  6  as  nor- 
mal  for  the  first  grade  would  have  increased  materially  the  per- 
centage of  over-age  pupils  and  decreased  ahnost  to  zero  the  percent- 
age of  under-age  pupils.  To  have  chosen  the  ages  7  and  S  as  normal 
for  this  grade  would  have  bad  the  opposite  efiFect  of  increasing  the 
pfffcentage  of  under-age  pupils  and  decreasing  the  percentage  of 
over-age  pupils.  Similar  conditions  would  have  prevailed  in  the 
other  grades  if  corresponding  dbturbances  in  the  grade  groups  had 
been  made. 
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The  median  percentages  of  over-^e  and  under-age  puptliii  fur  each 
group  of  cities  and  for  both  groups  combined  are  exhibited  in  figure 
17.  There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  cities  of 
group  A  than  in  the  smaller  cities  of  group  B  in  all  grades  except  the 
eighth  and  the  first-year  high  school.  In  tlie  latter  cities  some 
force  seems  to  operate  to  draw  the  over-age  pupib  in  these  two 
grades  out  of  school.  Economic  conditions  are  perhaps  responsible 
for  this  exodus.  The  larger  cities  seem  to  have,  or  at  any  rate  to 
succeed  in  keeping  in  school  until  they  have  reached  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade,  a  larger  pcnventage  of  children  who  are  over  i^e  than 
do  the  smaller  dties.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  these 
coasiderations  whether  the  curricula  of  the  lai^or  cities  are  more 
unsuited  to  the  boys  and  girls  than  those  ofTered  by  smaller  cities, 
whether  their  compulsory  atten<lance  laws  are  mora  rigidly  enforced, 
or  whether  the  factor  of  immigration  is  respoasible  for  the  excessive 
number  of  over-age  children  in  the  lower  elomentar}-  grades. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  cities  have  comparatively  large 
percontagOH  of  under-age  cliildren  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
relatively  small  peroent^iges  of  under-age  children  in  the  high-school 
grades.  A  roliablo  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  difficult  to  make. 
Semiannual  promotioiLs,  so  cliaractoristic  of  large  city  HchfMtl  systems, 
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may  encourage  rapid  advancement  from  grade  to  grade  and  unduly 
increase  the  proportion  of  imder-age  children.  The  rapid  rise  in 
the  curve  representing  the  larger  cities  from  the  fifth  grade  to  the 
first  year  of  high  school  suggests  the  plausibility  of  this  explanation. 
At  any  rate  a  more  flexible  program  of  studies  permitting  precocious 
children  to  go  forward  more  rapidly  than  usual  seems  to  characterize 
the  larger  city  school  systems  in  grades  above  the  foin^h  or  filth.  In 
the  lower  grades  the  smaller  cities  have  relatively  larger  percentages 
of  under-age  pupils.  This  fact  must  indicate  that  pupils  start  to 
school  earlier  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  third  part  of  figure  17  is  somewhat  similar  to  diagram  16. 
It  represents  medians,  however,  and  therefore  city  school  practices 
regardless  of  school  enrollment,  while  the  curves  in  figure  16  represent 
average  pupil  conditions.  The  curves  representing  medians  are 
more  irr^ular  in  outline  than  those  representing  arithmetical 
averages. 

In  figure  18  the  80  cities  studied  have  been  distributed  according 
to  the  percentage  of  imder-age  pupils  in  each  grade.  In  the  first 
and  second  grades  the  largest  group  of  cities  has  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  under-age  pupils.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  most 
characteristic  percentage  falls  in  the  group  8  to  11.  In  the  fifth  and 
eighth  grades  the  most  frequent  percentages  are  foimd  in  the  group 
16  to  19.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  most  usual  percentages 
vary  from  8  to  1 1 .  In  high  schools  no  well  defined  central  tendencies 
or  modes  are  evident.  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  little  uniformity 
among  cities  as  to  the  percentage  of  imder-age  pupils  in  each  year 
of  high  school.  One  general  tendency  for  all  grades  is  vaguely 
distinguishable,  in  that  the  higher  the  grade  the  higher  the  percent- 
age of  under-age  pupils.  This  tendency  results  from  the  fact,  that 
more  pupils  join  the  accelerated  group  each  year  than  go  from  this 
linder-age  group  to  the  normal-age  or  over-age  groups.  In  other 
words,  acceleration  accumulates.  This  condition  exists  because 
the  flexibility  of  the  course  of  study  permits  unusually  bright  chil- 
dren to  advance  at  a  supernormal  rate  from  grade  to  grade.  The 
fact  that  acceleration  percentages  increase  from  grade  to  grade 
suggests  that  earlier  entrance  at  school  may  not  be  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  imder-age  pupils  from  1908 
to  1918. 

In  figure  19  the  80  cities  have  been  distributed  according  to  the 
percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  each.  The  greatest  number  of  cities 
have  from  8  to  1 1  per  cent  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  first  grade.  In  the 
second  grade  the  mode  falls  at  16  to  19.  In  the  third  grade  the  mode 
has  receded  to  the  12-15  group;  in  the  fourth  grade  it  has  advanced 
to  the  24-27  percentage  group;  while  in  the  fifth  grade  the  mode  is 
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at  28-31 ;  aad  in  the  sixth  grade  at  32-35.  Beyond  this  gmde  the 
mode  Tocedas,  Calling  at  16-19  in  the  seventh  grade  and  at  12-15  in 
the  (^hth  grade.  In  the  high  school  the  mode  is  located  in  the  16-19 
group  for  both  the  first  and  second  years,  and  in  the  8-1 1  group  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  "procession"  of  modes  in  this  dia- 
gram ia  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  "ovor-t^e"  curve  shown  in 
figure  16,  The  apex  of  the  curve  in  figure  16  falls  in  the  fifth  grade, 
while  in  figure  19  the  sixth  grade  had  the  mode  of  gr^teat  magnitude. 
This  modal  practice  characteristic  of  the  sixth  grade  implies  that  the 
laigest  group  of  cities  hold  their  pupils  through  the  sixth  grade  re- 
gardless of  the  proportion  of  over-age  children.  lu  figure  30  it  is 
shown  that  more  children  are  found  in  tho  sixth  grade  than  b^an 
five  years  before. 


Far  (Bot  a[l>iml>(BErou|j 


It  is  iniportuiit  to  kiiow  how  many  cliildrcn  survive  tu  tho  diHerent 
grades.  To  ascoiluin  oxact  data  for  each  of  the  80  cities  for  the  two 
dates  1<J()8  and  1{I1S  would  have  been  an  onerous  task.  No  single 
numlwr  can  nrniratoly  represent  the  number  of  beginning  children 
in  12  siiccossivo  cliis.seH.  Approximate  n«>ult.s,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tainml  by  dividing  the  lottil  enrollment  iu  each  grade  by  the  largest 
age  group.  This  is  a  convenient  means  of  ascertaining  fairly  com- 
parahlo  pori^nlage^  for  the  dilFerent  cities,  altliough  it  is  generally 
understood  that  tlie  diviBor  chosen  ia  too  large  for  most  of  the 
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grade  groups,  especially  for  (.he  high-school  grades.  To  have  used  an 
average  of  the  largest  age  groups  would  have  distrihuted  the  inaccu- 
racies over  a  wider  range,  reducing  the  major  errors  in  the  upper 
grades,  but  increasing  minor  errots  in  the  lower  grades. 


Fn.  XL— Iiistrltwllon  ol  tO  rillt*  xcvrllnc  lolbr  ratio  botwrrD  ttw  total  rarollDiFiit  uid  the  Urpvlas* 

In  figuro  -'II  tlio  iwn-oiitjit,-o  nOmioiisliip  IkMwooii  tlio  Ihrgost  age 
group  and  tho  orm)llmont  in  ttie  first  grade  usually  excods  HHI.  If 
this  ratio  is  found  U*  Ih»  l.">tl,  it  niouns  timt  tliert*  nro  50  p^r  cent  more 
childron  in  tho  fir»«t  grade  tlkan  actually  hc^iii.     In  otiier  words  one- 
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third  of  th©  children  in  this  grade  would  be  "repeaters."  In  a  few 
<^ties  this  ratio  exceeds  200  indicating  that  half  the  pupils  in  this  grade 
are  "repealers."  For  boys  in  1908  the  modnl  ratio  on  this  score  was 
130-139,  but  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  140-149.  For  girls  the 
modal  ratio  in  1918  foil  in  the  group  120-129.  For  1908  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  was  not  well  defined  but  probably  was  best  typified 
by  the  percent^e  group  140-149.  On  the  whole  the  black  ciirvea  in 
figure  20  fall  to  the  left  of  the  respective  dotted  curves,  indicating  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  perceut^es  of  pupils  repeating  the  first^rade 
work.  The  change,  however,  is  not  marked,  showing  that  school 
^sterns  have  not  completely  solved  the  first-grade  accumulation 
problem. 

Tabi:.b21. — Frtquency  of  the  ratioa  between  the  number  of  boyg  and  of  girlt  found  in  the 
second  grade  and  the  number  of  bog*  and  of  girlt  in  the  largett  age  group  in  80  eiliet  m 
J908  and  1918. 
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centage (»r  ropoating  pupils  in  those  grades.     This  rendition  does  not 
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imply  that  more  cbildreu  are  now  dropping  out  of  school  than  did  10 
years  ago,  but  that  fewer  children  are  now  repeating  the  work  of 
these  grades  than  did  in  190S.  In  other  words,  the  retardation  per- 
centages are  being  reduced.  This  statement  is  true  for  both  boys  and 
girls  as  shou-n  in  the  figure. 

Table  2i.—FTeqiuTiqf  of  the  raliot  between  the  number  of  boyt  and  of  girl*  found  in  tht 
fifth  grade  and  the  number  of  boys  and  of  girU  in  the  largeit  age  group  in  80  eitiet  in 

I     1908  and  1918. 


?l  S 


Table  25. — Fraquenry  of  lite  raliot  betu'frn  the  ttumber  of  boyt  and  of  girh  found  in  the 
tilth  grade  and  the  number  of  boyi  and  of  girti  in  the.  targett  oge  group  in  SO  eitiet  in 
■      lyOS  and  1918. 
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Tablb  26. — Frequeney  of  the  rat-toi  bettveen  the  number  o/boy»  and  of  girU  found  in  the 
*aotnth  grade  md  Om  nwmbff  of  boy*  and  of  girls  in  Iht  largett  age  grotip  in  SO  tMetin 
I90S  md  ISIS. 


I    I 


S       \       *t 


8  :    s  I 


In  £gm-e  22  it  is  found  that  in  tlie  fifth  grade  the  modal  proportion 
of  retarded  boys  has  been  reduced,  while  that  for  girls  has  remained 
practically  imchanged  within  this  10-year  period.  In  the  Bixth  grade 
the  proportions  of  boys  surviving  in  1908  and  1918  are  practically  the 
same,  while  the  modal  survival  percent^e  for  girls  in  191S  is  less  than 
that  fur  1908.  In  the  seventh  grade  the  survival  percentages  for 
boys  and  girls  havo  increased  slightly,  although  the  mode  for  girls  is  , 
the  same  for  both  periods  compared. 
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80  atiti  in  1903  and  1918. 


In  the  eighth  grade  and  in  the  first  and  se<'(Hid  yoars  of  high  school 
for  both  hoys  and  girls,  the  BurTival  percentages  have  increased  since 
190S.  The  increase  for  hoys  has  heen  most  marked,  while  that  for 
girls  in  the  eighth  grade  and  second-year  high  school  has  not  been  so 
pronounced,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  a  shift  in  the  modes. 
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TabiiB  30. — Frequtneg  of  the  ratio*  between  the  number  ofboy»  andofffirU/oundin  lie 
third  year  high  ttiool  and  tht  numbtr  o/"  bo^t  wid  <)f  girlt  in  (A«  lorgeit  age  group  in 

SO  eit^ei  in  1908  and  1918. 


i    I 

K         •t         K         \ 
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TabU!  31. — FrtqueJicy  of  tA<  ratios  between  tlie  mimber  of  hoys  arul  of  girU  tn  the/ourtk 
year  high  seJiool  and  the  number  ofbnyi  and  o/girliin  the  largeal  age  ^roHp  in  80 '  cities 
m  1908  and  1918. 


Ill  t)ie  lliird  j"ear  of  high  school,  as  oxliibited  in  figuio  24,  the 
curves  for  IPIS  have  shown  a  decided  shift  to  the  right  indicating 
that  reiativeiy  larger  percentages  of  childron  are  now  heing  kept  in 
school  than  survived  to  tliis  grade  in  1!>08.  For  the  hist  year  of  high 
school  the  modos  are  not  distinct.  The  unhrokeii  hlach  curves,  how- 
ever, fiill  ■■■ii  the  right  of  the  dotted  curves,  cjeiir'y  showing  that 
largor  peiTonlago;  of  lioth  hoys  and  girls  are  surviving  to  tliin  grade 
than  did  l(t  years  ago. 
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Table  32. — Mtdian  and  avtragt  ratiaa  betti'em  tht  total  iinmher  of  boyt  and  giHi/ouwi 
in  eadt  grade  and  Ike  arerage  of  the  liwgett  age  graupi  ,n  SO  eiliet  in  1908  and  191S — 


In  Tablo  3i!  and  figure  25  the  medians  for  each  group  of  cities  for 
1908  and  1918  fur  both  boys  and  girls  in  eacli  grade  have  been  as- 
serahlod.  This  figure,  therefore,  summarizes  the  medial  central  ten- 
dencies exhibited  as  modes  in  the  four  preceding  figures,  Tlie  con- 
notation of  the  median  should  be  clearly  understood  at  this  point. 
Inthecitiesof  group  Ain  1918  it  is  found  that  as  many  citiea  had  more 
than  141  pupils  in  the  first  grade  for  each  100  beginners  as  had  a 
smaller  corresponding  percentage,  a  lai^e  and  a  small  city  being  con- 
sidered of  e(]ual  importance.  Tim  diagram,  therefore,  measiues  city 
school  practices  and  does  not  represent  the  average  percentage  of 
pupils  surviving  U*  each  grade  in  all  cities  combined.  It  whould  also 
be  reiterated  that  these  medians  are  derived  from  the  ratii*  belwwta 
the  enrollment  in  each  graiio  and  the  largest  age  group.  Tlio  fact 
that  vorj'  largo  cities  have  relatively  low  survival  percentages  in  the 
upper  grades  has  little  elfoct  in  drawing  the  niodinns  down.  The 
high-Hcliool  medial  survival  percentages,  therefore,  happen  to  be 
about  correct  for  the  "average"  pupil,  aa  will  be  shown  later. 
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In  each  part  of  figure  25  a  striking  improvement  is  apparent  in 
the  niunber  of  siuv^ivors.  In  the  lower  grades  in  1908  the  proportion 
of  retarded  pupils  exceeded  the  proportion  of  such  pupils  in  the  same 
grades  in  1918.  In  the  upper  grades  the  reverse  condition  prevails,  in 
that  more  pupils  are  now  reaching  these  advanced  grades  than  did  in 
1908.  The  '^hiunps"  in  the  black  cm^es  for  1918  in  cities  of  group  B 
show  that  there  are  now  more  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  high  school 
than  in  the  eighth  grade.  This  unexpected  situation  may  mean  that 
pupils  after  completing  the  eighth  grade  in  private  schools  are  entering 
the  public  schools  for  secondary  school  work;  that  pupils  completing 
the  elementary  school  course  in  nu*al  schools  are  coming  to  the  city  to 
take  up  high-school  work;  or  that  the  number  of  failures  in  the  first 
year  of  high  school  causes  an  umisual  number  of  retarded  pupils  to 
be  roistered  in  this  grade.  The  data  submitted  scarcely  warrant 
any  further  deductions  in  localizing  the  cause  of  this  irregularity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  retardation 
among  girls  than  among  boys  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  girls  than  boys  survive  to  the  upper  grades.  This 
condition  is  apparent  when  one  compares  the  right  and  left  sections 
of  corresponding  diagrams. 

In  Table  32  and  figiu*e  26  average  survival  percentages  are  shown. 
These  percentages  relate  to  individual  pupils  and  not  to  city  school 
practices.  With  these  percentages  the  corresponding  survival  per- 
centages of  each  city  should  be  compared.  In  this  manner  any  city 
can  determine  just  how  it  stands  as  compared  with  these  averages. 
If,  for  instance,  the  survival  percentage  for  boys  in  a  given  city  in 
the  fourth  year  of  high  school  is  foimd  to  bo  10,  it  is  known  at  once 
that  this  percentage  is  low,  since,  granting  the  reliability  of  this 
method  of  computing  survival  percentages,  the  average  for  all  80 
cities  for  boys  is  13.  In  a  similar  manner  it  is  seen  that  on  an  aver- 
age 17  girls  survive  out  of  each  100  that  began  12  years  earlier.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  these  sm^ival  percentages  for  the  upper 
grades  are  too  low,  since  the  number  in  each  grade  has  been  divided 
by  the  largest  age  group,  which  is  too  large  to  represent  the  nimiber  of 
beginnei-s  who  have  now  reached  the  upper  grades.  This,  however, 
does  not  vitiate  comparisons  in  any  considerable  way,  since  the  siu*- 
vival  percentages  of  the  individual  city  are  probably  equally  as  er- 
roneous as  arc  the  final  average  survival  percentages.  As  in  the  case 
of  corrc^sponding  median  survival  percentages,  better  conditions  are 
shown  for  101 S  than  for  1908.  In  other  words,  there  are  compara- 
tively fewer  "repeaters"  in  the  lower  grades  and  more  '^survivals'' 
to  the  upp(T  grades.  This  wholesome  tendency  is  unmistakably 
sho\\Ti  in  figure  26. 
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The  difference  between  aveiage  and  median  survival  percentages 
is  well  illustrated  in  figure  27.  The  medians  and  the  uncorrected 
averages  correspond  to  those  shown  in  preceding  figures,  except  that 
boys  and  girls  have  been  combined.  By  comparing  the  **dash'' 
and  the  ''dot-dash*'  curves,  it'  is  foimd  that  thev  cross  at  the  sixth 
grade  in  1908  and  at  the  seventh  grade  in  1918.  Corresponding 
median  survival  percentages  are  less  than  imcoirected  averages  in 
the  lower  grades,  about  the  same  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  and  greater  in  the  high-school  grades.  This  interchange  of 
positions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  cities  have  unusually  high  per- 
centages of  repeating  children  in  the  lower  grades  and  relatively  low 
poi-centages  of  pupils  surviving  to  the  upper  grades. 

In  Table  l]2  a  series  of  reliable  survival  percentages  have  been  com- 
puted on  a  different  basis  from  that  used  in  securing  the  correspond- 
ing porcentages  for  individual  city  school  systems.  In  this  table  the 
number  of  beginners  has  been  secured  by  averaging  the  largest  age 
groups.  By  this  method  it  is  found  tliat  in  1008  the  first  grade  had 
66  repeating  pupils  for  each  100  beginning.  In  1918  there  were  only 
53  ''repeaters'*  for  tlie  same  number  beginning.  Presumably  this 
change  took  place  gradually,  and  correspimding  intermediate  per- 
centages have  been  estimated  for  the  years  1909  to  1917,  inclusive. 
Knowing  the  total  enrollment  in  each  grade,  the  number  of  beginners 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  first  grade  enrollment  for 
each  year  represented  by  the  corresponding  first  grade  percentages, 
165  to  15.'^.  The  estimated  number  of  beginners  is  now  divided  into 
the  enrollments  of  the  same  class  on  different  dates  \v4th  the  result- 
ing survival  percentages  shown  in  Table  33.  These  percentages  for 
191S  (153,  120,  121,  122,  115,  109,  91,  75,  60,  38,  25,  and  20)  should 
correspond  to  the  '^average**  percentages  (153,  116,  116,  114,  106, 
94,  77,  62,  48,  30,  19,  and  15)  secured  for  the  respective  grades,  1  to 
12,  by  dividing  the  total  enrollment  in  each  grade  by  tlie  average  of 
the  largest  age  groups.  The  fii'st  seric^s  of  survival  percentages  just 
listed  are  undoubtedly  correct,  derived  as  they  are  by  ascertaining 
the  luiniber  surviving  from  the  different  classes  as  they  advance  from 
grade  to  grade.  By  dividing  the  percentages  in  the  first  series  by  the 
corresponding  percentages  in  the  second  series,  an  airay  of  correction 
factors  are  secured  (1.00,  1.03,  1.04,  1.07,  l.OS,  1.16,  1.18,  1.21,  1.25, 
1.27,  l.:V_>.  and  1.3:0. 

From  this  series  it  is  evident  that  even  if  survival  percentages  are 
ol)tained  by  dividing  the  enroUment  in  each  grade  by  tlu*  average  of 
the  lar^rest  a<^e  grou]>s,  tlie  results  in  general  are  too  low.  Thus  in  the 
fourth  year  of  high  school  a  survival  percentage  obtained  in  this  way 
shoiiM  be  increased  by  33  per  cent  to  secure  an  approximately  correct 
]>ercentage.  In  the  third  year  of  high  school  the  corresponding  per- 
centage is  32,  etc.     Tsing  these  correction  factors  a  new  group  of 
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survival  percentages  have  been  secured,  as  shown  in  the  last  part  of 
Table  32  and  pictured  graphically  in  figure  27.  From  the  curves 
for  corrected  averages  in  this  figure  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
uncorrected  averages  as  ordinarily  secured  are  too  low  for  every  grade. 
They  are  decidedly  higher  than  the  medians  in  the  lower  grades.  In 
the  high-school  grades  the  medians  and  the  corrected  average  sur- 
vival percentages  are  not  essentially  different.  The  proximity  of 
these  medians  to  the  corrected  averages  is  wholly  incidental  and  is 
not  due  to  any  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject.  They  just 
"  happen ''  to  be  about  right,  because  they  ignore  the  weights  which 
are  contributed  by  the  large  cities  and  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  series  of  correction  factors  just  described  can  not  be  applied  to 
the  survival  percentages  ascertained  in  this  report  for  individual 
cities.  It  is  possible  for  any  city  to  recompute  its  survival  percent- 
ages by  dividing  the  enrollment  in  each  grade  by  the  average  of  the 
largest  and  most  nearly  equal  age  groups  and  to  apply  the  correction 
factors  to  the  quotients  thus  obtained.  This  procedure  would  tell 
approximately  how  many  pupils  in  a  given  city  actually  survive  to 
each  grade.  If  only  a  comparison  is  desired,  the  survival  percentages 
as  ascertained  herein  for  any  city  may  be  compared  with  the  uncor- 
rected averages  (or  with  the  medians  if  city  practices  are  to  be  com- 
pared). The  corrected  averages  reveal  the  inadequacy  of  the  use 
of  the  largest  age  groups  or  of  the  average  of  the  largest  age  groups 
in  expressing  correct  surv^ival  relationships.  It  should  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  the  curves  exhibited  in  figure  27  relate  to  12 
different  classes  reacliing  their  respective  grades  in  1918.  They  do 
not,  therefore,  purport  to  give  a  class  history  but  to  portray  present 
attainments  in  school  reten  liiveness. 

In  figure  28  corrected  average  survival  percentages  have  been  com- 
puted for  boys  and  girls  separately  for  each  group  of  cities  and  for 
all  cities  combined  for  both  1908  and  1918.  These  corrected  per- 
centages show  that  more  boys  and  girls  are  found  in  each  of  the  first 
six  grades  than  actually  began  both  for  1908  and  1918.  The  two 
curves  usually  cross  near  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  indicating  that 
the  percentage  of  retardation  has  decreased  in  the  first  four  grades 
and  that  the  proportion  surviving  to  the  last  six  grades  has  increased 
within  the  last  10  years.  The  high-school  survival  percentages  show 
marked  increases  within  tliis  period. 

A  comparison  of  corrected  and  uncorrected  survival  percentages  is 
exhibite(l  in  figure  29  for  each  group  of  cities.  For  corresponding 
parts  the  corrected  percentages  are  larger  than  the  uncorrected  ones. 
The  uncorrected  averages  shown  in  this  figure  are  derived  by  using  the 
largest  age  group  as  the  assumed  number  of  beginners.  Correction 
factors  have  not  been  computed  to  show  the  exact  relationships 
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between  these  corresponding  curves,  since  different  age  groups  are 
usually  cmploye<l  in  securing  the  uncorrected   averages.      Discrep- 
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ancies  between  these  ern>iieuua  averages  aiiil  th»  approximately  true 
wrerages  are  at  once  apparenL 
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CITY   SCHOOL  HOSTAXITT. 

There  is  probably  no  better  single  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system  than  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  kept  in 
school  throughout  the  entire  course.  Other  things  being  equal,  a 
school  system  which  keeps  one-third  of  its  pupils  in  school  until  they 
have  reached  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  is  more  efficient  than  one 
which  retains  only  one-fifth  of  the  children  to  this  advanced  grade. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Table  33  and  figure  30  to  arrive  at  a 
series  of  survival  percentages  sufficient  in  scope  and  reliability  to 
characterize  city  school  practice  in  general.  The  resulte  are  based 
upon  a  study  of  over  a  million  children  enrolled  in  80  city  school 
systems  of  various  sizes  and  located  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
t^}^  Having  corresponding  data  for  these  cities  for  1908  and  1918, 
very  reliable  survival  percentages  have  been  computed.  The  exact 
method  used  in  eliminating  duplicates,  in  distributing  the  enrollment 
by  grades,  in  ascertaining  the  survival  percentages,  etc.,  is  explained 
in  Table  33. 

The  first  part  of  figure  30  relates  to  the  history  of  a  single  class 
which  entered  school  in  1907  and  reached  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school  in  1918.  The  second  part  of  the  diagram  shows  present  con- 
ditions for  12  difl'erent  classes  reaching  the  different  grades  in  1918. 
Thus,  the  number  surviving  to  the  third  grade  in  1918  entered 
school  in  1916,  and  the  number  in  the  fourth  grade  in  1918  entered 
school  in  1915.  In  each  diagram  the  number  enrolled  in  each  of  the 
first  six  grades  exceeds  the  number  of  beginners.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  high  school  the  number  of  suvivors  is  the  same  in  each  figure 
since  the  bars  represent  the  same  class.  A  marked  tendency  is 
evident  when  one  compares  carefully  the  two  diagrams.  In  the  first 
figure  the  excesses  above  100  in  the  lower  grades  are  greater  than  the 
corresponding  excesses  in  the  second  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numbers  surviving  in  the  different  grades  shown  in  the  second 
figure  are  greater  than  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  first  part 
of  the  diagram.  Since  the  right-hand  figure  portrays  present  progress 
and  the  left-hand  figure  past  practices,  it  is  evident  that  city  schools 
have  been  reducing  retardation  in  the  lower  grades  and  retaining 
relatively  more  children  for  work  in  the  higher  grades.  This  com- 
j)arison  shows  unmistakable  progress  in  city  school  success.  It 
Ls  very  evident  that  age-grade  studies  previously  made  have  borne 
fruit.  Cities  are  reducing  the  proportion  of  repeaters  and  increasing 
the  proportion  of  survivals. 

NOUMAL-AGE,    I'NDEU-AOE,    AND   OVER-AGE    PUPILS. 

Each  bar  in  the  figure  has  been  broken  up  into  thiee  parts,  show- 
ing the  number  of  children  of  normal  age,  under  age,  and  over  age. 
The  details  of  the  method  used  in  securing  these  sections  are  ex*, 
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plained  in  fignre  33.  Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  diagi-am,  of  tho 
166  children  enrolled  in  this  grade  (compared  with  the  100  begin- 
ning children)  129  were  of  normal  age,  5  were  under  age,  and  32 
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wore  over  ^e.  When  this  class  advanced  to  the  second  grade  in 
1908,  88  children  were  of  normal  age,  4  were  mider  age,  and  43  were 
over  age. 
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In  the  second  diagram,  the  black  bars  are  comparatively  shorter 
than  those  in  the  first  diagram,  indicating  that  the  percentage  of 
over*age  children  has  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  single 
hatched  sections  of  the  bars  in  the  second  part  of  the  diagram  are 
comparatively  longer  than  the  corresponding  sections  in  the  first 
diagram,  indicating  that  children  are  either  entering  school  earlier 
or  are  advancing  more  rapidly  through  the  grades  than  they  did 
several  years  ago. 

In  construing  these  diagrams,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
white  portion  of  each  bar  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  number 
of  pupils  advancing  regularly  from  grade  to  grade.  In  the  first 
grade,  the  white  bar  extends  above  the  100  per  cent  line  in  both 
diagrams,  indicating  that  there  must  be  repeaters  in  this  section  of 
the  bar.  In  other  words,  in  1907,  for  each  100  beginners,  there 
were  166  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  Of  these,  66  must  be 
repeating  the  work  of  this  grade.  In  1918,  for  each  100  beginners 
there  were  153  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  53  of  these  being  repeaters. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  black  portion  of  the  bar 
represents  over-age  pupils,  and  may  include  those  who  entered 
school  at  an  advanced  age,  and  who  may  have  been  promoted  regu- 
larly. In  like  manner,  the  under-age  pupils  may  have  entered 
school  earlier  than  usual,  and  have  advanced  at  a  normal  rate  of 
progress.  The  total  length  of  the  bar  in  each  case  shows  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  grade  for  each  100  that  began.  The  accelerated 
pupils  reach  their  grade  ahead  of  time,  each  class  receiving  its  quota 
from  the  class  entering  in  previous  years,  and  contributing  this 
quota  to  the  class  entering  in  later  years.  The  number  of  over-age 
pupils  can  not  be  ignored  since  they  too  have  a  tendency  to  advance 
from  grade  to  grade.  It  is  true  that  they  begin  to  drop  off  when 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  ceases  to  operate,  as  will  be  witnessed 
from  the  decreasing  length  of  the  black  sections  of  the  bar  beyond 
the  sixth  grade.  In  other  words,  many  over-age  pupils  remain  in 
school  only  because  they  are  obliged  to  do  €0.  The  total  length  of 
the  bar,  however,  represents  the  number  surviving  to  each  grade. 
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There  are  no  data  available  to  show  what  proportion  of  these  children 
are  enrolled  in  these  private  schools  at  other  ages  than  9.  Assum- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  urban  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  who 
can  not  read  and  write  represents  the  percentage  that  never  attends 
school,  it  is  found  -that  the  remaining  77.25  per  cent  are  enrolled 
in  city  public  schools — all  of  them  at  the  age  of  9  and  about  as  many 
at  the  ages  of  7,  8,  and  10.  iVfter  the  age  of  13,  children  drop  out  of 
school  very  rapidly.  Few  children  are  enrolled  in  the  fii-st  grade  at 
the  age  of  5.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  enrolled  in  kindergartens 
at  this  Age,  but  children  enrolled  in  kindergartens  have  not  been 
included  in  this  diagram.  The  large  proportion  of  children  out  of 
school  above  the  age  of  13  sliould  be  sufficient  to  cause  city  school 
administrators  to  pause  and  diagnose  the  situation.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  this  drop  in  attendance  is  largely  due  to  the  ineffective- 
ness of  compulsory  attendance  laws.  A  preceding  diagram  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  over-age  cliildren  dropped  off  rapidly  at  about 
the  same  ages.  If  high  schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense, 
why  not  compel  boys  and  girls  to  attend  them  ?  Why  tax  one  man 
to  educate  another  man's  children  and  then  permit  these  children 
to  waste  the  opportunity  afforded  them?  Labor  permits  encourage 
school  mortality,  although  they  may  occasionally  be  a  necessity. 
The  ''concreted'^  area  at  the  right  in  the  figure  constitutes  a  fertile 
field  for  night  s<*hool  and  continuation  school  activities,  even  if 
pupils  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  these  ages.  Only  1  per 
cent  of  a  city  schooPs  expenditures  goes  for  the  redemption  of  this 
'Mark  continent." 
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Table  43- — Penentage  of  tie  total  nv-n^er  (^boyi  Mid  ^Uwl 
aomaZ  agt,  and  under  normal  age/tir  ttetr  rapeelite  groit*  1 
population  and  over — Group  A — Caatimted. 
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Table  4i. — PeretnUtge  of  the  U)lal  number  ofhoyt  andgirlt  who  are  of  normal  age,  c 
nonaal  age,  and  under  normal  age/or  Ihtir  rapeclivegradei  in  eertam  citirt  having 
than  15,000  population — Group  B — Continued. 
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Tablk  45. — Xumber  nf  pupila  under  age  for  their  rnprrlire  gradeK  in  ctrtain  dtiei  of 
25,000  population'ond  urrr,  1918— Grow  A. 
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Tabls  45. — Xwnhtr  of  pupti*  under  age  /or  their  retpeHiw  ffradt»  in  eerlam  eilut  of 
25,000  popakttion  and  ovtr,  ISIS—Gkovt  A — Continued. 
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Table  48. — Peremtage  of  jntpiU  uiufer  iif/e  for  their  rexptclivt  grade*  in.  certain  dtirs  of 
Um  than  tS.OOO  population,  19IS—G&ovr  B— Cootinunl. 
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Tablx  51,— JVumfier  ofpupilt  over  age/or  Iheir  TupeeUve  gradet  in  eertmn  eUU»o/SS,000 
popuiation  and  over,  1918 — GROvr  A—Ooutitiued. 
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Tablb  63, — Pentntage  relation  btlueen  the  larg:    '  '  '         mt 
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Tablb  53. — PtretnUge  relation  beliotea  the  targetl  age  group  and  the  number  found  it 
each  grade  in  etrimn  dtit*  o/SS,00O  population  and  over.  1918 — Uboup  A— Contd. 
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each  grade  in  certain  eHiea  having  leu  ihan  15,000  papulation,  i»;«— Group  B, 
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Tablb  54. — Fmxntaft  relation  betwtnt  He  iargai  at/t  grtmp  and  tke  mtmber  Jov^  in 
toA  fiWIe  in  ecrtotn  citiet  hming  hu  (Ann  SSfiOO  fopnUatum,  J9I£— QKovr  B— Gob. 
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7n.  31.— DlsUtbuUun  of  1,!1.1  dilns  aocordiog  to  ths  vatm  at  aOiottt  property  pn  popll  nuol1«],  1917-18. 

PEB  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

AlU^ether.  1,515  cities  reported  tho  total  ynlue  of  soliool  property 
find  tho  toldl  number  of  studenta  enrollnd.  From  tiiewe  rpporta  the 
avonigo  vnliie  uf  stliool  property  for  oneh  pupil  eiir<)llod  lias  been 
computed.  These  averages  have  been  clasaitied  in  Tnldo  55  oecording 
to  the  size  of  citiw.  The  combined  summary  of  the  distriliution  has 
been  shown  in  figure  32,  the  percentage  frequenciiM  of  citiKi  being 
used  US  ordinates  and  the  value  of  property  per  pupil  as  aliscissas. 
Tho  highest  ordinate  represents  aa  average  volue  of  property  varying 
from  $100  to  811S.  The  next  longest  bar  stands  for  the  group  S120 
to  $139.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  over  27  per  cent  of  tliose  <uties 
have  from  SlUO  to  $130  invested  in  school  property  for  each  pupil 
enrolletl.  A  few  cities  have  au  average  iuvestinent  exceeding  $300. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  cities  have  very  low  investmentfi,  even  less 
than  $00  per  pupil. 
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oft  boodg  maturing  in  191S.  An  additional  amount  of  (5,694,067 
was  raised  by  city  school  systems  to  redeem  short  term  loans  usually 
negotiated  during  the  preceding  school  year. 

He  total  amount  raised  hy  city  school  systems  for  reducing  the 
principal  of  the  school  debt  during  the  year  was  817,102,113.  At 
this  rate  of  reduction  it  would  take  cities  over  43  years  to  liquidate 
existing  school  indebtedness,  let  alone  the  new  school  bonds  issued 
annually.  In  Table  75  it  ia  found  that  the  total  amount  of  new  city 
school  bonds  and  loans  negotiated  during  the  year  1917-18  was 
$38,076,320.  This  sum  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  old 
school  debts  paid  off  during  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  city 
school  systems  are  going  into  debt  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  getting  out._ 


Fig.  33.— Wtero  tlra  cllf  school  dollar  comca  trnm.  19[7-:jI. 

WHERK  THE  CITY  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  COMES  FROM. 

In  figure  .'!.'}  it  is  shown  that  68  per  cent  of  nil  school  rcvenup,  ex- 
cluding nonrevcnue  receipts,  comes  from  city  scliocl  luxt's,  11,8 
percent  from  the  State,  11.3  per  cent  from  tliegeiierftl  city  treasury, 
4.2  per  cent  fr<»m  the  county,  and  4.7  per  cent  from  niisr»'llaiieous 
sources.  In  surae  cases  nearly  all  city  school  reveime  is  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  city  treiisury.  Whether  suf'h  money  ciimeH  from 
the  treasury  or  from  special  school  taxes,  the  burden  vt  support  rests 
on  the  the  city  taxpayer.  Combining  these  two  percentages,  it  is 
found  that  70. S  per  cent  of  the  city  sclio<)l  revenue  comes  from  the 
city  itself.  An  tuklitional  4.i;  per  cent  comes  fnim  the  county,  but 
ordinarily  the  city  pays  int<i  the  cuunly  treasury  more  than  it  gets 
back.  Likewise,  the  city  generally  contributes  in  State  taxes  more 
than  is  returiieil  to  it  in  the  nature  of  an  appropriation  or  allotment. 
It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  city  la.xpiij'er  practically  supports  his 
own  school  system,  although  the  revenue  may  come  through  several 
channels. 

The  total  city  school  revenue  receipts  aggregate  $382,542,269,  or 
almost  52  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  receipts  ($736,876,442)  for 
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Stete  sehool  systeme^  Over  half  the  money  raised  for  publk  ednca^ 
tiOD  goea  into  the  eiiy  sehool  treasury.  This  is  significant,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  city  schools  register  only  8,587,503  childrai  out  of 
the  20,853,516  childr^i  enrolled  in  public  schools  throughout  the 
entire  country,  or  a  little  over  41  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
Thus  52  per  e^:it  of  the  school  revenue  of  the  Nation  is  used  for  41 
per  cent  of  the  children. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  rec^pts,  S38,076,320  was  received  from 
the  sale  of  school  bonds  and  the  n^otiation  of  temporary  loans  and 
$1,149,390  from  the  sale  of  school  property.  The  revenue  and  the 
nonrev^iue  receipts  combined  amount  to  $421  J67,979» 

Table  56. — Distribution  nf  cities  according^  to  the  tax  rate /or  all  schoof  purpotet  on  the 

estimated  true  property  value,  1917-18. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  TAX  RATES. 

An  attempt  haa  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  ascertain  on  a  com- 
parable basis  n  grouping  of  tax  rates  which  will  characterize  city 
school  practices  in  raising  school  revenue.  The  business  agent  for 
each  city  wiis  asked  to  give  the  tax  rate  authorized  by  the  board  of 
education  for  raising  the  necessary  money  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  schools.  They  wore  also  asked  to  give  the 
additional  rate  necessary  to  provide  sinking  funds,  to  meet  maturing 
school  bonds,  and  to  construct  new  buildings.  Comparatively  a 
Bm&ll  proportion  of  cities  could  separate  the  total  school  tax  rate 
into  these  two  parts.  Consequently,  the  studies  of  tax  rates  made 
in  this  report  are  based  upon  the  total  tax  rates  reported. 
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Business  agents  were  also  asked  to  report  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  taxable  for  school  purposes  and  the  per  cent  that  the 
assessed  valuation  was  of  the  estimated  true  property  value.  The 
estimates,  therefore,  appearing  in  the  detailed  table  were  usually 
supplied  by  the  business  agent  or  the  secretary  of  the  board.  From 
these  facts  the  tax  rate  on  the  estimated  true  property  value  has 
been  computed  for  1,330  cities  reporting  the  necessary  data.  In 
Table  56  these  cities  have  been  distributed  by  groups  according  to 
the  computed  tax  rate.  The  percentage  distribution  for  all  cities 
combined  has  been  pictured  graphically  in  figure  34.  The  highest 
frequency  is  found  to  be  among  cities  having  a  tax  rate  varying 
from  5  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar.  Almost  as  many  cities  have  from  4 
to  5  mills  and  from  6  to  7  mills.  Unusually  high  rates  prevail  in 
some  cities,  134  cities,  or  about  one-tenth  of  them,  having  a  rate 
exceeding  10  mills.    Only  25  cities  have  a  rate  above  15  mills. 

In  Table  82  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  localize  by  States  the 
high  and  low  tax  rates  in  cities.  These  State  rates  have  been  com- 
puted in  the  following  manner:  First  secure  for  each  city  and  for  all 
the  cities  in  the  State  the  amoimt  of  money  raised  by  taxation  on  the 
assessed  value  of  property.  Next  ascertain  for  each  city  and  for  all 
the  cities  in  a  State  the  aggr^ate  estimated  true  property  value. 
The  State  tax  rate  is  then  secured  by  dividing  the  total  amoimt 
raised  by  taxation  by  the  estimated  true  property  value.  From  these 
tables  it  is  possible  to  tell  which  States  have  relatively  low  or  high 
tax  rates  for  the  support  of  city  schools.  The  average  tax  rate  thus 
computed  on  the  estimated  true  value  of  taxable  property  is  found 
to  be  5.09  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  general  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of 
the  assessed  property  valuation  to  the  true  property  value  is  75 
per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  reports  submitted  by  1,330 
city  school  systems.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  these 
cities  is  $44,195,356,000,  while  the  estimated  true  property  value  is 
$59,081,348,000.  The  school  revenue  derived  from  taxation  on 
this  property  is  $300,997,090. 

WHERE  THE  OTY  SCHOOL  DOLLAR  GOES. 

The  expenditures  for  city  schools  shown  in  Table  1  have  ])een  used 
in  computing  the  proportion  of  a  dollar  going  for  eacli  function  of 
expense.  These  percentages  are  exhibited  in  figure  35  and  are 
not  ossontiallv  different  from  those  shown  for  State  school  systems 
(figure  29)  in  another  chapter  of  this  report.  In  city  school  systems 
63.3  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  goes  for  instruction  purposes. 
Omitting '^outlays,*'  or  the  amount  spent  for  new  buildings,  grounds, 
and  new  e(|uipnient,  it  is  found  that  75  jxm*  cent  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  th(»  average  city  school  system  i^oes  for  instruction  purposes. 
These  larger  divisions,  general  control,  instruction,  and  miscellancMius 
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expenses  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  figure  35  are  '* broken  up*'  to 
show  the  corresponding  subdivisions  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  dia- 
gram. It  is  seen  that  52.1  per  cent  of  the  toal  cost  goes  for  teachers' 
salaries.  Omitting  '* outlays/'  it  is  found  that  almost  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  current  expenses  goes  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  other  percentages  can  be  translated  into  current-expense 
proportions  by  dividing  each  of  them  by  84 .4  ($  1  -  $0 . 1 56) .  This  dia- 
gram'is  different  from  the  corresponding  one  appearing  in  the  State 
report,  since  it  does  not  include  the  amount  paid  out  as  interest  on 
indebtedness.  The  inclusion  of  this  item  would  reduce  proportionally 
all  other  items  represented. 

A  detailed  distribution  of  expenditures  for  each  group  of  cities 
is  sho^Ti  in^  Table  1.  In  the  first  four  groups  of  cities  the  costs  of 
instruction  have  been  distributed  according  to  the  type  of  school  in 
which  the  expenditures  were  incurred  and  also  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  expense  was  incurred. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  scliools  of  the  United 
States  is  $763,678,089,  while  that  of  city  schools  is  $410,142,716. 
From  the  national  school  dollar  the  cities  get  53.7  cents  and  the  rural 
districts  46.3  cents.  It  is  foimd,  therefore,  that  53.7  per  cent  of  our 
school  expenditures  are  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  41.2  per  cent 
of  the  children. 

PER  CAPITA  COSTS  (ALL  CmES). 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  city  schools  for  current 
expenses  and  outlays  is  $46.06.  This  average  does  not  include 
interest  on  indebtedness,  which  is  properly  chargeable  to  current 
school  costs.  Including  the  amoimt  paid  out  for  this  purpose  the 
corresponding  per  capita  is  increased  to  $47.76.  Excluding  outlays, 
but  inclucling  current  expenses  and  interest,  the  per  capita  cost 
based  on  enrollment,  becomes  only  $40.60.  The  three  corresponding 
average  costs  when  computed  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance increases  to  $58.51,  $60.67,  and  $51.68,  respectively. 

A  series  of  per  capita  costs  based  on  current  expenses,  excluding 
interest  on  indebtedness,  has  been  computed  for  each  group  of  cities 
and  for  all  groui)s  combined  both  for  1916  and  1918  and  for  each 
State  in  Table  102.  In  the  cities  of  the  first  group  tliese  average 
costs  from  1916  to  1918  increased  $5.25:  in  the  second  group,  $6.42; 
in  the  third  frroup,  $7.13;  and  in  the  fourth  grou]),  $6.61.  The  cost 
in  the  cities  of  Group  I  increased  5  per  cent;  Group  11,  7.5  per  cent; 
Group  III,  9.5  per  cent;  and  Group  IV,  9.8  per  cent  per  year  for  the 
bienniiun.  From  these  biennial  increments  it  is  evident  that  the 
iu(  roasod  cost  of  education  in  city  schools  has  been  most  pronounced 
within  the  smaller  cities.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  per 
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capita  cost  in  1916  in  the  cities  of  Group  I  was  $51.28;  in  Group  II, 
$41.46;  in  Group  III,  $37.68;  and  in  Group  IV,  $33.90.  These  figures 
show  that  higher  per  capita  costs  prevailed  in  the  larger  cities  than  in 
the  smaller  cities  two  years  ago.  For  these  four  groups  in  1918  the  aver- 
ages show  similar  conditions,  $56.53,  $47.88,  $44.81,  and  $40.51  for 
Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  respectively.  In  Group  V,  however,  in 
1918  the  corresponding  per  capita  is  slightly  higher  ($41.57)  than  in 
the  next  preceding  group*  of  larger  cities. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

In  1918,  only  518  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  and  over, 
maintained  night  schools.  In  these  schools  16,579  teachers  (7,721 
men  and  8,858  women)  were  employed.  It  is  seen  from  these  figures 
that  the  number  of  men  teaching  in  night  schools  is  about  equal  to 
the  number  of  women.  Altogether,  7,133  teachers  were  employed 
in  elementary  night  schools;  6,220  teachers,  in  secondary  night 
schools;  2,348  teachers,  in  vocational  night  schools;  and  878  teachers, 
in  other  schools  or  undistributed  among  the  preceding  tjrpes. 

In  these  night  schools,  585,413  pupils  were  enrolled,  including 
318,234  men  and  267,179  women.  It  is  seen  herefrom  that  more 
men  than  women  attend  evening  schools.  These  aggregates  for  night- 
school  enrollment  include  217,908  pupils  in  elementary  schools, 
263,383  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  74,094  pupils  in  vocational 
schools,  and  30,028  pupils  in  other  schools  or  unclassified  as  to  type 
of  school 
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COST   OP  EVENING   BCHOOL8. 

An.  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  ascertain  the  coat  of 
maintaining  night  schools.  The  costa  analyzed  relate  only  to 
instruction  costs,  as  no  data  were  available  for  the  other  functions 
of  expense,  which  are  usually  of  minor  importance.  The  cost  of 
instruction  in  each  city  has  been  divided  by  the  corresponding  enroll- 


Fio.  36.— Variation  in  the  averBge  oogt  per  student  In  night  schools  !n  the  dUTerantgronpi  or  cities, 

ment  in  night  school.  Some  of  the  cities  separated  the  elementary 
night  school  data  from  those  of  the  secondary  school,  while  other 
cities  made  no  such  separation.  The  data  had  to  be  ascertained, 
therefore,  in  these  three  forms  as  shown  in  Table  57  and  in  figure  36. 
The  cities  of  each  group  have  been  distributed  accordlDg  to  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintaining  night  schools.  The  lowest  and  highest 
cost,  the  median,  and  the  quartilea  have  been  detcrmine<l  for  each 
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group  of  cities.  In  the  diagram  the  shaded  area  denotes  the  middle 
half  of  the  cities.  Thus  for  elementary  night  schools  in  the  cities  of 
Group  I  the  cost  on  this  count  varies  from  $4.80  to  $8.44  with  the 
median  at  $6.18.  In  other  words,  half  of  these  cities  have  a  per  capita 
cost  ranging  from  $4.80  to  $8.44.  The  lowest  cost  is  $3.08  and  the 
highest  cost  is  $37.55.  In  each  section  of  the  diagram  the  median 
generally  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  cities,  i.  e.,  the  cost  is  generally 
less  in  smaller  than  in  larger  cities.  In  construing  this  figure  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  number  of  night 
school  sessions  per  week,  the  length  of  the  session,  or  the  length  of 
the  night  school  year.  The  wide  range  in  night  school  costs  suggests 
that  various  practices  prevail  in  the  payment  of  teachers,  in  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  and  in  the  frequency  and  length  of  the 
session.  Greater  variations  from  the  medians  within  the  ''safety" 
zones  are  found  in  small  rather  than  in  large  cities.  This  difference 
shows  that  night  schools  have  become  more  or  less  standardized 
in  the  larger  cities. 

KINDERGARTENS  IN  CITIES. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  ascertain  the  statistics  of  kindergartens 
in  cities  in  so  far  as  data  are  available.  In  the  cities  of  the  first  four 
groups  the  statistics  for  the  different  types  of  schools  (kindergarten, 
elementary,  etc.)  have  been  completely  separated  throughout  the 
entire  report.  All  the  cities  of  Group  V  did  not  make  the  classifi- 
cations desired.  In  other  words,  some  of  these  smaller  cities  reported 
only  aggregate  enrollment,  teaching  staff,  etc.,  without  designating 
either  the  existence  or  the  magnitude  of  statistic*  for  kindergartens. 

In  the  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over  it  is  found  that  539  cities 
maintained  kindergartens.  Among  the  cities  of  Group  V,  only  121 
reported  the  maintenance  of  kindergartens.  The  statistics  by  States 
for  all  groups  combined  are  shown  in  Table  69-B.  Altogether,  76 
supervisors  of  kindergartens  were  reported.  In  these  kindergartens, 
8,257  teachers  are  employed.  The  total  enrollment  in  the^se  schools 
ini2,239.  This  number  mcludes  205,674  boys  and  206;565  girls. 
It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  about  equal  in 
number.  These  children  attended  kindergartens  an  aggregate  of 
40,716,918  days  during  the  year.  The  average  number  attending 
daily  was  220,891.  For  each  100  enrolled  in  kindergarten,  only  54 
attended  daily.  The  irregularity  in  attendance  in  these  schools  con- 
stitutes a  problem  of  vital  concern.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
term  in  kindergartens  va  184  days,  but  the  children  attended  on  an 
average  only  99  days.  They  waste  85  days.  The  length  of  the  term 
for  each  city  reporting  kindergartens  is  shown  in  Table  87. 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION. 

Table  71  shows  that  505  cities  employoil  school  physicians  and  405 
cities  employed  school  nurses.  Altogether,  1,405  physicians  and 
1,382  nurses  were  reported.     From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  only  a 
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very  small  proportion  of  the  cities  employ  physicians  and  nurses. 
For  the  promotion  of  health  81 1  cities  incurred  ex{>enditures  amount- 
ing to  $1,639,553.  Only  254  cities  reported  anything  spent  for  recre- 
ation. The  small  disbursements  for  this  purpose  amount  to  only 
$337,112.  It  is  quite  evident  that  cities  in  general  have  not  yet 
given  much  attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  bo^'s  and  girls. 
This  statement  of  course  is  not  true  for  some  cities,  but  for  the  ma- 
jority of  them  it  is  only  too  mild.  The  total  amount  spent  on  health 
and  recreation  in  city  schools  is  only  $1,976,665,  or  57  hundredths  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenses  for  maintaining  the  schools. 
In  other  words,  for  each  $10,000  spent  on  the  education  of  city  school 
children,  only  $57  goes  for  the  conservation  of  health  and  physical 
vigor.  If  all  the  disbursements  for  the  promotion  of  health  went  for 
the  salaries  of  the  school  physicians,  they  would  receive  on  an  average 
only  $1,167  per  year.  This  low  average  implies  that  these  physi- 
cians can  only  be  employed  as  a  general  rule  for  a  fractional  part  of  the 
school  term.  The  implication  is  still  minimized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  school  nurses  are  paid  out  of  this  small  allotment  for  the 
promotion  of  health. 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS. 

For  the  transportation  of  pupils,  420  cities  reported  expenditures 
amounting  to  $880,435.  These  cities  spend  on  an  average  $2,096  for 
transportation.  The  other  cities  reported  no  expenditures  for  this 
purpose. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Considerable  demand  has  arisen  for  a  method  of  analyzing  city 
school  expenditures  which  will  show  at  the  same  time  in  graphic  form 
just  how  much  money  is  being  spent  for  the  various  purposes,  how 
this  expense  compares  with  the  corresponding  cost  in  other  cities  of 
similar  size,  and  whether  such  expenditures  liave  been  properly  dis- 
tributed. In  this  study  the  expenditures  of  225  citj^  school  systems 
(45  cities  in  each  of  the  five  groups)  have  been  analyzed.  These 
cities  were  chosen  because  they  made  the  distribution  of  expendi- 
tures required  for  this  study  and  because  they  are  located  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  For  graphic  presentation  the  number  of  cities 
in  each  group  could  not  weU  bo  larger.  Further,  the  cities  studied 
in  each  group  should  form  a  norm  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Only  the 
names  of  the  citios  have  been  printed  in  the  graphs,  but  the  State  in 
which  each  city  Ls  located  appears  in  corresponding  tables.  The 
order  given  in  the  graphs  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Table  59. 

TIIK    UNIT   OF   MKASUREMRKT. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expenditures  in  each  city  to  a  common 
basis,  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt  some  fair  standard  as  a  unit  of 
measurement.    The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  day  schools  has 
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been  chosen  for  this  unit.  The  enrollment  in  night  schools  and  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  night  schools  have  therefore  been  excluded  from 
consideration.  Unusual  expenditures,  such  as  the  cost  of  new  build- 
ings, of  grounds,  and  of  new  equipment,  have  also  been  excluded 
from  the  study.  Thus,  only  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
schools  and  t^e  average  daily  attendance  in  the  same  schools  have 
been  used  in  establishing  the  practice  for  each  group  of  cities.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  has  not  been  considered,  since  litUe  differ- 
ence on  this  account  exists. 

Tablb  bS.—Bxpeaditure  of  i25  city  nAool  tysUmt,  1917-18. 
OEOUr  I  («  CITIES). 
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Tablb  5«. — Exitfiidilurf  11/ ^dS  city  »dKxi!  tgitfim.  VHT-IH — Continued. 
cmoDP  ni  (u  CITIES). 
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THE   AVERAGE    TOTAI.    COSTS    PER   PUPIL    IN    EACH   CITY. 

The  average  costs  just  considered  for  each  group  of  cities  might 
lead  one  to  infer  that  all  cities  in  any  given  group  might  have  about 
the  same  unit  costs  and  distribute  their  expenditiires  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  To  show  the  degree  to  which  each  city  repre- 
sented varies  from  these  averages  and  these  percentages  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Table  59  and  figures  37,  38,  39,  40,  and  41.  In  Table  58, 
similar  annual  expenditiires  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
have  been  coii^)uted  for  each  of  the  225  cities.  Thus,  in  Group  I 
it  is  seen  that  Seattle,  Wash.,  spends  annually  $79.32  per  pupil. 
Of  this  amount  $2.49  goes  for  general  control,  $52.45  for  instruc- 
tion, $8.25  for  operation,  $3.42  for  maintenance,  $4.22  for  auxil- 
iary agencies,  and  $8.49  for  fixed  charges.  The  cities  have  been 
arranged  in  Table  59  in  the  decreasing  order  of  their  total  cost  per 
pupil  per  year.  In  Group  I  Seattle  stands  highest  with  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $79.32,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  lowest  with  a  per  capita 
of  $31.45,  the  average  per  capita  for  the  group  being  $57.83.  By 
dividing  the  cost  in  Seattle  ($79.32)  by  the  average  cost,  it  is  found 
that  this  city  spends  1.37  times  as  much  per  pupil  per  year  as  is 
spent  in  the  average  city  school  system  of  Group  I.  This  quotient 
may  be  called  the  '^ ratio  to  the  average''  (colmnn  3).  It  is  also  a 
percentage  showing  that  Seattle  spends  37  per  cent  more  than  the 
average.  It  may  also  be  considered  an  index  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  Atlanta  spends  per  pupil  only  0.54,  or  54  i>er  cent,  of  the 
average  expenditure.  Atlanta  has  an  index  of  54.  These  ratios, 
or  index  numbers,  have  been  plotted  in  each  part  of  figiu'e  37,  result- 
ing in  the  continuous  heavy  black  line  drawn  diagonally  down  across 
the  graph. 

THE   MIDDLE   HALF. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  analyzing  city  school  expenditures, 
it  has  become  almost  an  established  practice  to  divide  the  cities  into 
four  ec[ual  or  nearly  equal  groups,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
unit  cost.  Quartile  points  are  employed  to  separate  the  upper  and 
lower  fom  ths  from  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  cities.  Thus,  when 
the  45  cities  have  been  arranged  in  the  ascending  order  of  unit  costs^ 
the  point  halfway  between  the  average  cost  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
cities  is  called  the  first  ([uartile  and  that  halfway  between  the  thirty- 
foiu'th  and  the  thirty-fifth  cities  is  termeil  the  third  quartile.  The 
limits  of  the  middle  half  or  the  quartile  points  have  been  indicated 
by  the  arrows  at  the  extreme  right  of  each  diagram.  Thus,  in  Group 
I  the  expenditures  in  the  first  11  cities  are  above  the  middle  half 
and  the  expenditures  in  the  last  11  cities  are  below  the  middle  half, 
the  remaining  23  cities  having  expenditures  coming  within  the  middle 
zone.     The  reasons  for  wide  variaticms  from  the  average  can  not 
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be  set  forth  in  this  limited  study,  even  if  they  were  definitely  known. 
This  presentation«only  attempts  to  show  deviations  from  the  general 
practice.  It  may  be  highly  commendable  for  a  city  to  incur  high 
per  capita  costs  or  to  maintain  schools  at  low  cost  if  proper  results 
can  be  secured  thereby.  Fxu'ther,  the  more  progressive  school 
systems  may  incxu*  unusual  expenditures  in  one  direction  or  another 
in  attempting  to  promote  some  particular  educational  experiment! 
General  control  expenditures,  or  the  cost  of  auxiliary  agencies, 
even  in  the  best  school  systems,  may  exhibit  wide  deviations  from 
the  general  practice.  Such  unusual  expenditures  in  city  schools, 
therefore,  may  not  only  not  be  derogatory  but  highly  commendable. 
For  each  function  of  expense  the  middle  half  of  the  cities  has  been 
indicated  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  each  graph.  Thus,  in 
Group  I  the  middle  half  of  the  cities  spend  for  general  control  from 
0.57  to  1.10  times  the  average  amount  so  spent  by  all  45  cities. 
These  ''zonal  lines"  have  been  indicated  by  the  arrowheads  at  the 
top  of  figure  (Part  A).  Similarly,  the  zonal  limits  for  the  cost  of 
instruction  (0.80  to  1.06)  have  been  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
chart.  Half  the  cities  fall  within  this  narrow  zone.  In  fart  B 
the  middle  half  for  the  operation  of  the  school  plant  has  been  in- 
dicated at  the  top  of  the  figure  and  the  corresponding  bounds  for 
maintenance  costs  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  diagram. 
In  Part  C  similar  quartilo  points  have  been  located  for  auxiliary 
agencies  and  fixed  charges  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  diagram, 
respectively.  If  the  expenditures  for  any  function  extend  beyond 
those  zones,  the  unit  cost  for  this  purpose  is  considered  high;  if  they 
are  less  than  the  smallest  cj^uartile,  the  cost  is  considered  low,  as 
judged  by  the  practice  of  the  middle  half. 

UNIT    FUNCTIONAL    COSTS    FOR    EACH    CITY. 

With  the  average  line,  the  total  cost  curve,  and  tlie  middle  halves 
located,  it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  determine  the 
function  of  expense  in  which  the  greatest  irregularity  exists.  Con- 
tinuing with  Group  I,  it  is  found  that  the  average  cost  per  ])upil  for 
general  control  is  $2.30,  while  in  Seattle  this  cost  is  S2.40  per  pupil, 
or  1.08  times  the  average.  This  point  is  plotted  on  the  graph  to 
mark  the  origin  of  the  '^dash-dot"  curve,  representing  general- 
control  costs  in  Part  A  of  figure  37.  The  expenditures  of  Seattle  for 
general  control  come  just  within  tlie  mid<lle  zone.  This  curve 
^'zigzags''  back  and  forth  across  the  "total  cost'  curve,  Init  takes 
in  general  the  same  direction  as  the  continuous  black  curve.  Some 
wide  deviations,  however,  are  striking.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spends 
2.5H  times  as  much  for  general  control  as  is  spent  on  an  average  by 
cities  of  its  class.  Washington,  I).  (\,  spends  only  41  per  cent  of 
the  average  for  general  control.     Portland,  Oreg.,  and  N€»w  Orleans, 
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La.,  spend  lai*ge  unit  sunounts  for  general  control.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  discussion,  thus  far,  does  not  show  whether 
the  proportion  spent  for  general  control  is  high  or  low,  as  compared 
with  the  general  practice — this  will  be  shown  later;  it  only  indicates 
the  magnitude  of  the  expense  per  pupil  for  administration  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  *' average''  city  spends.  From  the  curve  for 
general  control  it  is  seen  that  Cleveland  spends  more  for  this  purpose 
than  either  Portland  or  New  Orleans.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  incurs  the 
smallest  expense  for  general  control  of  any  city  in  Group  I. 

For  instruction  Seattle  spends  $52.45  per  pupil,  or  1.21  times  the 
average  cost  of  $43.36.  This  point  forms  the  origin  of  the  ''dash" 
curve  in  Part  A  of  figure  37  and  falls  just  above  the  upper  quartile 
of  1.06  shown  by  the  right-hand  arrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  curve  for  instruction  costs  hugs  close 
to  the  total  cost  curve  for  the  reason  that  it  constitutes  on  an  average 
75  per  cent  of  it.  A  greater  range  of  deviations  prevails  for  minor 
fimctions  of  expense  such  as  general  control,  maintenance,  auxiliary 
agencies,  and  fixed  charges  than  for  major  functions,  such  as  instruc- 
tion and  operation  of  plant.  The  relative  magnitude  of  these  ranges 
is  indicated  at  the  top  and  bottom  of*  each  figure.  The  ranges  for 
auxiliary  agencies  and  fixed  charges  are  exceedingly  great.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  spends  the  highest' amount  per  pupil  for  instruction 
(1.41  times  the  average)  of  any  city  represented  in  the  group.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  spends  the  least  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  foimd  that  Seattle  spends  for  operation  1.34, 
for  maintenance  1.44,  for  auxiliary  agencies  3.73,  and  for  fixed 
charges  3.40  times  as  much  for  these  respective  fimctions  as  is  spent 
per  pupil  on  an  average  in  cities  of  its  class.  For  every  purpose  it 
spends  more  than  the  average.  It  deviates  farthest  from  the  average 
in  its  expenditures  for  auxiliary  agencies  (3.73).  It  deviates  almost 
as  far  (3.40)  on  fixed  charges.  Its  expenditures  for  general  control 
and  instruction  are  only  slightly  above  the  average  (1.08  and  1.21, 
respectively).  Let  us  proceed  to  analyze  these  index  numbers  for 
Seattle  to  ascertain  whether  they  exceed  the  corresponding  pro- 
portions spent  for  these  purposes  by  other  cities  of  its  class  coming 
within  the  middle  half.  Judging  from  the  procedure  of  the  middle 
half,  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  for  auxiliary  agencies  and 
fixed  charges  are  relatively  high  and  that  the  costs  of  general  control 
and  instruction  are  relatively  low;  but  these  assumptions  have  not 
been  definitely  established,  since  the  middle  half  of  the  cities  deviate 
more  widely  on  minor  functions  than  on  major  functions.  The 
ratio  for  fixed  charges,  for  example,  might  not,  therefore,  be  higher 
than  upper  limit  of  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  middle  half. 
The  following  paragraphs  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  determining 
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whetiier  the  proportion  spent  by  any  city  for  any  function  of  expense 
is  higher  or  lower  than  the  average  and  whether  it  falls  ¥rithin  or 
without  the  middle  half. 

PBOPORTIONAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF    EXPENDrFUBES. 

Of  the  $79.32  spent  per  pupil  in  Seattle,  $2.49,  or  3.14  per  cent, 
went  for  general  control.  Of  the  $57.83  spent  per  pupil  by  the 
average  city  in  Group  I,  4  per  cent  went  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that  Seattle  spends  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  total 
cost  for  general  control  than  is  ordinarily  spent  by  cities  of  its  class. 
For  instruction  Seattle  spends  $52.45  per  pupil,  while  the  average 
city  of  Group  I  spends  only  $43.36.  In  SeatUe,  66.1  per  cent  of  its 
school  expenditures  goes  feu-  instruction,  while  in  the  ' 'average'' 
city  75  per  cent  goes  for  this  purpose.  Seattle  spends,  therefore, 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  its  total  costs  for  instruction,  but 
a  relatively  large  amount  for  this  purpose  as  compared  with  other 
cities  of  its  class.  As  the  two  curves  representing  costs  for  general 
control  and  for  instruction  in  Seattle  (figure  37,  Part  A)  fall  to  the 
right  of  the  average  line  and  to  the  left  of  the  total  cost  curve,  they 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  cost  is  high  but  the  proportion  low, 
although  they  have  been  located  without  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
portional distribution  of  expenditures.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
be  shown  that  when  any  supplementary  curve  falls  to  the  left  of 
the  total  cost  curve  the  proportion  is  low,  as  judged  by  the  average 
proportion  so  spent  by  all  45  cities,  and  that  when  any  such  curve 
falls  to  the  right  of  the  total  cost  curve  the  proportion  is  high.  In 
Table  59  the  total  cost  ratio  for  Seattle  has  been  divided  into  each 
succeeding  ratio  to  the  average,  giving  these  quotients:-  For  general 
control,  0.79;  for  instruction,  0.88;  for  oi>eration,  0.98;  for  main- 
tenance, 1.05;  for  auxiliary  agencies,  2.72;  and  for  fixed  charges, 
2.48,  which  have  been  called  the  ^'geometrical  deviations  from  the 
total  cost  ratio.''  These  ratios  represent  the  magnitude  of  the 
proportion  spent  by  Seattle  for  each  purpose  as  compared  with  that 
spent  by  the  ''average'*  city  of  its  class,  as  shown  below.  Thus,  it 
will  bo  sliown  that  Seattle  spends  for  general  control  79  per  cent  of 
the  proportion  spent  by  the  average  city  of  its  class. 

This  percentage  is  secured  as  follows: 

S2.  49 
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$57.  88 

Tlic  unquestionably  correct  ratio  (r)  showing  the  relationship  of 
the  proportion  spent  by  Seattle  for  general  control  to  the  proportion 
sj>ent  by  tlie  average  city  of  Group  I  is: 
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t2.49 
12\         T    S>^^^*79.32     $2.49  Xt57.83 
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$57.83 

Combining  equations  (1)  and  (2),  :t  is  found  that  r=0.79.  In 
other  words,  the  geometrical  deviation  of  any  ratio  from  the  total 
C081  ratio  for  any  given  function  of  expense  represents  the  percentage 
rdlationship  between  the  proportion  spent  for  this  purpose  by  a  given 
city  and  average  proportion  so  spent  by  all  cities  in  the  same  group. 
Tlius  the  proportion  spent  by  Seattle  for  general  control  is  only  79 
per  cent  of  the  proportion  so  spent  by  the  average  city  of  its  class. 
The  proof  of  this  theorem  renders  unnecessary  the  computation  of  a 
series  of  percentages  showing  just  what  proportion  of  the  expend- 
itures of  each  city  goes  for  each  function  of  expense.  For  instruc- 
tion Seattle  spends  88  per  cent  of  the  average  proportion,  and  for 
operation,  98  per  cent.  For  the  other  three  functions,  it  exceeds  the 
average  proportion.  Whenever  this  ratio  of  geometrical  deviation 
is  less  than  1,  the  proportion  spent  by  any  city  for  this  purpose  is 
necessarily  less  than  the  average  proportion  so  spent  by  all  cities  of 
its  class.  Whenever  the  ratio  is  greater  than  1  the  proportion  of 
necessity  is  larger  than  the  average  proportion.  It  has  been  proved, 
therefore,  that  the  relative  position  of  a  supplementary  curve  and 
the  basal  curve  for  any  city  indicates  whether  the  proportion  spent 
for  the  given  function  is  high  or  low.  Thus  Cleveland  is  high  on  the 
proportion  spent  for  general  control,  low  on  the  proportion  spent  for 
instruction,  and  high  on  operation,  maintenance,  auxiliary  agencies, 
and  fixed  charges.  If  the  expenditures  of  every  city  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  in  the  '* average"  city  th^e 
would  be  no  deviation  from  the  total  cost  curve  and  all  curves  would 
coincide.  The  ''spread"  in  the  supplementary  curves,  therefore, 
denotes  deviations.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  scalar 
deviations  are  different  from  percentage  deviations,  a  deviation  of  2 
from  the  basal  curve  at  the  point  1.2  is  only  half  as  great  a  percentage 
of  deviation  as  the  ss^me  scalar  deviation  at  point  0.6. 

It  will  probably  never  happen,  nor  is  it  very  desirable,  that  the 
supplementary  curves  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  basal  curve. 
Deviations  may  always  be  expected.  The  question  is.  How  much 
deviation  is  practiced  by  the  middle  23  cities  9  As  in  other  measures 
of  expenditures,  the  quartile  points  are  here  used  to  indicate  the 
cities  falling  within  and  without  the  middle  half.  In  Table  69, 
columns  10  and  11,  it  is  found  that  one-fourth  of  the  cities  spend  for 
instruction  less  than  91  per  cent  of  the  proportion  spent  by  all  cities. 
Another  fourth  spends  more  than  1.04  times  the  average  proportion. 
Half  of  the  cities  spend  from  91  to  104  per  cent  of  the  average  pro- 
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portion.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  cities  in  Group  I  may 
vary  from  91  to  104  per  cent  from  the  average  proportion  spent  for 
instruction  by  all  such  cities  without  such  coster  heiBg  considered 
either  high  or  low.  In  Table  58  it  is  shown  that  the  average  propor- 
tion spent  for  instruction  in  the  cities  of  Group  I  is  75  per  cent.  Ap- 
plying the  percentages  (91  and  104)  to  this  proportion  it  is  found  that 
a  city  must  spend  for  instruction  from  68.25  to  78  per  cent  of  its 
total  cost  if  it  comes  within  the  zonal  bounds  of  the  middle  half. 
The  cities  which  spend  more  than  78  per  cent  for  instruction,  i.  e,, 
the  cities  which  have  a  geometrical  deviation  greater  than  1.04,  have 
been  indicated  with  the  letter  H  in  figure  37.  Those  cities  spending 
less  than  68.25  per  cent* for  instruction,  i.  e.,  those  cities  with  a  geo- 
metrical deviation  less  than  91,  have  been  indicated  by  the  letter  L 
in  the  figure.  When  these  facts  are  considered,  it  is  foimd  in  figure 
37,  Part  A,  that  Seattle  comes  within  the  middle  zone  on  the  propor- 
tion spent  for  administration  but  stands  low  (L)  on  instruction  costs. 
Cleveland  stands  high  (H)  on  general  control  costs  but  low  (L)  on 
instruction  costs.  In  this  curve  it  is  clearly  seen  that  greater  devia- 
tions (from  70  to  100)  are  permitted  for  overhead  costs  than  for 
instruction  costs  (from  91  to  104) — the  range  in  the  former  being  30 
points  and  in  the  latter  only  13  points.  The  range  variations  explain 
why  Seattle  is  marked  low  (L)  on  instruction  costs  and  not  marked  at 
all  on  administration  costs  which  are  even  less  than  instruction  costs 
(1.08  for  general  control  and  1.21  for  instruction)  when  compared 
with  the  average  amounts  spent  for  these  respective  functions. 

With  these  explanations  in  mind,  it  is  seen  that  Seattle  spends 
for  auxiliary  agencies  and  for  fixed  charges  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  so  spent  by  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  cities 
and  for  instruction  less  than  the  average  percentage  so  spent  by  these 
23  cities.  It  would  have  been  incorrect  to  have  inferred  that  the 
proportion  spent  for  general  control  in  Seattle  was  its  most  commend- 
able expenditure  simply  because  the  index  (1 .08)  for  this  purpose  was 
lower  than  that  for  any  other  function  of  cost.  The  proportions  spent 
for  the  other  functions,  operation  and  maintenance,  come  within 
middle  bounds.  These  considerations  relative  to  a  distribution  of 
expenditures  do  not  vitiate  the  deductions  made  above,  that  the 
total  unit  cost  in  Seattle  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  represented 
and  that  the  absolute  unit  cost  for  each  function  exceeds  the  average 
for  the  group  on  every  count.  Only  on  the  cost  for  administration 
does  this  city  entail  a  unit  cost  falling  within  the  middle  half  of  the 
cities. 

In  Cleveland  the  total  cost  per  pupil  is  just  above  the  middle  half. 
For  administration  it  spends  considerably  more  than  the  average 
amount;  for  instruction   a  little  less;  for  operation,   maintenance, 
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and  auxiliary  agencies  more  than  the  average;  and  for  fixed  charges 
considerably  more  than  the  average.  The  high  proportion  spent  for 
administration  and  the  low  proportion  spent  for  instruction  are 
outstanding,  when  judged  by  the  practice  of  the  middle  half  of  the 
cities.  This  study  does  not  attempt  to  say,  however,  that  these 
distributions  are  unwise.  If  better  results  are  secured  by  such 
asymmetrical  distributions,  the  practice  is  i^ot  to  be  condemned. 
In  fact,  progress  in  school  administration  often  evolves  out  of  the 
extraordinary.  This  study  attempts  to  point  out  where  high  or  low 
expenditures  are  likely  to  be  found;  not  to  say  why  they  exist  or 
whether  the  expenditures  are  to  be  commended  or  condemned.  A 
closer  analysis  of  local  conditions  is  necessary  for  sane  judgments 
regarding  a  wise  distribution  of  city  school  expenditures.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  graphic  presentations  will  stimulate  interest  in  an  analysis  of 
city  school  expenditures,  and  form  a  standard  with  which  city  school 
costs  can  be  compared.  Any  wide  variations  from  the  general 
practice  should  receive  the  most  careful  scrutiny  from  those  charged 
with  administering  city  school  finances.  Unusually  low  costs  also 
should  challenge  analysis. 

THE   NOBM   AND   THE    INDIVIDUAL   CITY. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  study  and  to  present  graphically  the  ex- 
penditures of  all  city  school  systems.  Those  chosen  probably  rep- 
resent the  average  conditions  for  all  cities  in  their  group.  With 
these  norms  established,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
location  of  any  city  not  included  in  the  graphic  presentations. 
First,  secure  for  the  city  in  question  dita  corresponding  to  that  f oimd 
in  Table  58.  Second,  compute  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  for  all  purposes  and  for  each  function 
separately.  Third,  divide  these  average  costs  in  the  given  city  by 
the  respective  average  costs  for  all  cities  shown  in  Table  22.  The 
quotients  thus  obtained  are  used  in  locating  the  city  on  the  proper 
graphs  for  its  class — the  quotient  for  the  total  cost  determining  its 
rank  among  the  45  cities,  and  the  functional  quotients,  the  respective 
points  on  the  supplementary  curves.  Fourth,  divide  each  ratio  to 
the  average  for  each  function  of  expense  by  the  corresponding  ratio 
for  the  total  cost  for  the  city  in  question.  The  quotients  correspond 
to  those  given  in  the  paired  columns  6  and  7,  10  and  11,  14  and  15, 
18  and  19,  22  and  23,  and  26  and  27  of  Table  59.  Fifth,  mark  with 
"H"  aU  those  quotients  exceeding  the  respective  third  quartile 
points  and  with  ''L''  all  those  quotients  less  than  the  respective 
first  quartile  points  shown  in  the  last  line  of  each  section  of  Table  59, 
In  this  manner  any  city  may  be  superimposed  on  the  graphs  by 
inserting  a  new  horizontal  line  at  the  proper  place.     Thus,  with  a 
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minimum  of  work  the  expenditures  of  any  city  not  included  in  the 
diagrams  can  he  analyzed  and  compared  Mdth  45  other  cities  of  the 
same  class.  The 'only  questionable  phase  of  this  procedure  is  that 
the  additional  city  studied  does  not  form  a  part  of  standard  by 
which  it  is  measured  as  do  the  other  cities  included  in  the  graphs. 
The  standard,  however,  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  city.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  com- 
pare a  city  with  a  standard  of  which  it  is  not  a  part. 

THE    AVERAGE   VERSUS  THE   MEDIAN. 

By  using  the  arithmetical  average,  it  has  been  possible  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  same  series  of  charts  a  study  of  the  proportional  distribu- 
tion of  expenditures  as  well  as  a  comparative  analysis  of  absolute 
costs.  Had  the  median  been  used  instead  to  indicate  the  central 
tendency  a  study  of  proportion  distribution  could  not  have  been  in-* 
eluded,  since  it  does  not  possess  the  necessary  mathematical  proper- 
ties. The  middle  half  and  the  quartile  points  have  been  indicated 
in  each  accompanying  chart.  A  sort  of  hybrid  has,  therefore,  been 
employed — the  average  and  the  middle  half.  One  limitation  of  this 
method  needs  clarification.  Each  city  contributes  its  **per  pupil'* 
weight  in  determining  the  basal  arithmetical  averages — ^the  larger 
cities  drawing  the  averages  unduly  near  to  them.  The  result  is 
most  pronounced  in  bimching  the  ratios  either  above  or  below  the 
average  of  1.00  as  shown  in  columns  5  and  13  and  in  the  paired 
columns  6  and  7,  and  14  and  15  of  Table  59,  Group  I.  This  asym- 
metrical apportionment  of  ratios  does  no  particular  harm  since  the 
range  of  the  middle  half  is  ''skewed"  accordingly.  By  classifying 
the  cities  according  to  size  this  undesirable  tendency  is  practically 
nullified  in  the  cities  of  the  last  four  groups,  since  no  city  in  any  one 
group  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  another  city  iu  the  same 
group.  In  Group  I  the  cities  vary  greatly  in  size  and  some  exert 
undue  influence  in  displacing  an  average. 
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OOST    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

In  Table  60  the  225  cities  whose  expenditures  have  just  been 
analyzed  have  been  rearranged  in  the  order  of  the  total  cost  of  in- 
struction per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  all  day  schools. 
Thus,  in  Group  I  Los  Angeles  ranks  first  with  a  per  capita  of  $61.31 ; 
Portland,  Oreg.,  second  with  a  per  capita  of  $53.62;  and  Seattle, 
third  with  a  unit  cost  of  $52.45.  The  corresponding  average  for  the 
whole  group  is  $43.86.  Los  Angeles  spends  1.41,  Portland  1.24,  and 
Seattle  1.21  times  this  average.  These  points  are  plotted  in  figure 
42  at  the  beginning  of  the  continuous  heavy  black  curve.  This  curve 
shows  whether  a  city  spends  a  large  or  small  amount  as  compared 
with  the  amount  spent  by  the  average  city  of  its  class,  and  whether 
it  spends  more  or  less  than  its  *' neighbors.''  The  ''middle-half  on 
this  curve  has  been  indicated  by  the  arrow  heads  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  diagrams.  The  highest  11  and  the  lowest  11  cities  are 
outside  of  the  ''middle-half  on  the  total  per  capita  cost  for 
instruction. 

Corresponding  per  capita  costs  and  ratios  have  been  computed  for 
elementary,  for  secondary,  and  for  vocational,  normal,  and  special 
schools.  Only  the  ratios  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
been  plotted  in  the  diagrams,  since  some  cities  report  no  expendi- 
tures for  schools  of  the  latter  types.  An  inspection  of  the  diagrams 
shows  that  Los  Angeles  spends  for  elementary  school  instruction  1.20 
times  as  much  per  pupil  as  the  average  city,  and  for  high  school 
instruction  1.65  times  as  much  as  the  average  city  spends.  It  stands 
slightly  above  the  "middle-half  in  elementary  school  costs,  but 
decidedly  above  the  third  quartile  in  high  school  costs.  Portland 
stands  high  in  elementary  school  costs  but  low  in  high  school  costs. 
Seattle  stands  just  above  the  third  quartile  in  both  coimts.  Jersey 
City  ranks  very  high  in  secondary  school  costs.  As  different  numbers 
representing  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  different  t3rpes  of 
schools  have  been  used  in  securing  the  three  series  of  ratios  used  in 
the  diagram,  these  groups  do  not  show  whether  the  proportion  spent 
for  elementary  and  for  secondary  school  instruction  in  the  same 
cities  is  high  or  low.  Since  the  continuous  hea\^  black  curve  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  instruction  in  vocational,  normal,  and  special 
schools,  it  often  does  not  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
those  curves  representing  elementary  and  secondary  school  costs. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
instruction  in  the  other  groups  of  cities  have  been  pictured  in  figures 
43,  44,  45,  and  46. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  increases,  in  general,  with  the  population 
of  the  cities.     It  is  shown  in  these  five  serial  diagrams  that  the  same 
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principle  holds  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  costs.  The 
average  unit  cost  of  high  school  instruction  in  Group  I  is  $92.01 ;  in 
Group  II,  $65.84;  in  Group  III,  $62.09;  in  Group  IV,  $56.59;  and  in 
GrTOup  V,  $55.06.  Considerable  difference  prevails  bet\|reen  these 
costs  in  very  smaU  and  in  very  large  cities.  Elementary  school  costs 
for  instruction  in  Group  I  average  $36.98;  in  Group  II,  $31.50;  in 
Group  III,  $29.92;  in  Group  IV,  $26.48;  and  in  Group  V,  $23.54. 
In  the  chapter  on  public  high  schools  it  is  shown  that  the  relationship 
between  elementary  and  secondary  school  costs  for  operation,  main- 
tenance, auxiliary  agencies,  and  fixed  charges  is  about  the  same  as 
that  existing  between  such  costs  for  instruction  only.  In  other 
words,  if  it  costs  twice  as  much  per  year  to  provide  instruction  for  a 
secondary  as  for  an  elementary  school  pupil,  the  total  annual  cost 
of  high  school  education  will  also  be  about  double  that  provided  in 
the  elementary  schools.  If  this  deduction  applies  to  city  schools  as 
well  as  to  all  schools  combined,  the  relative  unit  of  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  city  schools  can  be  readily  determined. 
Thus,  in  Group  I  the  annual  cost  of  high  school  education  per  student 
is  2.48  ($92.01  divided  by  $36.98)  times  the  cost  of  elementary  school 
education.  In  Group  II  the  corresponding  ratio  is  2.09 ;  in  Group  III, 
2.08;  in  Group  IV,  2.14;  and  in  Group  V,  2.34.  From  these  percent- 
ages it  is  seen  that  high  school  education  costs,  approximately,  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. The  corresponding  ratio  for  an  equal  number  of  days  school- 
ing for  the  whole  country — urban  and  rural  schools  combined — is 
2.40,  as  shown  in  chapter  on  public  high  schools.  Above  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  for  the  cities  in  Group  I  the  amount  spent  for  in- 
struction is  75  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expenses. 

Applying  this  percentage  to  the  average  costs  sho\\Ti  in  figure  42 
($92.01  and  $36.98),  it  is  found  that  the  total  annual  cost  per  pupil 
in  high  schools  in  the  largest  cities  is  $122.68  and  in  elementary 
schools  is  $49.31.  Applying  in  a  like  manner  the  percentage  69.2, 
69.7,  65.9,  and  65.5  to  the  average  costs  for  Groups  II,  III,  IV,  and 
V  shown  in  Table  58,  the  corresponding  costs  for  Group  II  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $95.14  and  $45.52;  for  Group  III,  $89.08  and  $42.93;  for 
Group  IV,  $85.87  and  $40.18;  and  for  Group  V,  $84.06  and  $35.94, 
respectively.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  considerations 
do  not  take  into  account  any  expeditures  for  new  buildings,  grounds, 
or  new  cHjuipment. 
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Table  61. — Average  annual  talarua  o/Uaehert  in  ISO  ntj/  tdtool  lytttmt,  1911-18. 
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Table  61. — Average  annual  mUtrin  of  teadiers  in  160  city  tchool  tyitems,  1917-18 — Con. 
GROUP  ni  m  CITIES )-ContlDued. 
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Table  61. — Average  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  160  city  school  systems,  1917-18 — Con. 

GROUP  V  (45  CITIES). 


Cities. 


Elementary  (including 
kindergarten). 


Men. 


Attalla,Ala |     $600 

Enfaula.  Ala 

Troy,  Ala 

Conway,  Ark 810 

Rogers,Ark 480 

Orange,  Calif 1 ,  075 

Longmont,  Colo 

Seymour,  Conn 

Wmdsor.Conn 1,200 

Buahneli.Ill 

HilLsboro,  111 

Naperville,  111 

Garrett,  Ind 675 

Kendallville,  Ind ! 

Cherokee,  Iowa 

Shenandoah,  Iowa i 
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Clyde,  Ohio 
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Ambler,  I*a 
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Brady,  Tex 

Childress.  Tex I    1 , 070 

Davis,  W.  Va 
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Washburn,  Wis 
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61Q 


Hrst  quart  ile 570 
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Third  quarti  le 1 , 1.13 
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593 
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549 
743 
622 
420 
540 
361 
403 
580 
569 
586 
551 
668 
462 
565 
585 
607 


474 
569 
635 


Total. 


$484 
420 
560 
491 
335 
618 
900 
670 
529 
501 
396 
680 
527 
665 
631 
584 
674 
518 
647 
476 
442 
632 
541 
593 
637 
609 
832 
667 
4a5 
549 
743 
622 
422 
667 
361 
403 
580 
573 
586 
551 
727 
462 
565 
585 
607 


Secondary  (high). 
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580 
632 


Men. 


$1,300 
900 


560 


1,165 

1,300 

1,700 

1,133 
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950 

630 

1,144 

724 

1,030 
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1,200 
1,300 
1,580 
1,600 
1,650 
1,000 
1,175 
1,445 
1,001 
833 
1,100 
1,316 
1,060 


1,100 
900 
790 
775 

1,029 
900 
974 

1,350 


1,105 
869 
990 


900 
1,080 
1,300 


Wo- 
men. 


$1,275 
585 
513 
480 


669 
850 

1,088 
723 
743 
766 
626 
842 
608 
731 
739 
600 
765 
554 
705 
655 
611 
679 
675 

1,117 
993 
893 
596 
900 

1,081 
896 
541 
696 
800 
439 
667 
727 
600 
735 
810 
709 
S98 
791 
729 


611 
727 
S42 


Total. 


$1,281 
664 
513 
496 


939 
950 
1,210 
899 
795 
827 
626 
976 
659 
810 
739 
600 
888 
716 
824 
809 
752 
841 
721 
1,126 
1,106 
942 
664 
929 
1,171 
920 
541 
777 
817 
497 
710 
831 
675 
.  855 
1,138 
709 
967 
8J9 
766 


709 
817 
939 


All  teachers. 


Men. 


8 


$600 

1,300 

900 

810 

520 

1,075 

1,165 

1,300 

1,450 

1,133 

950 

950 

653 

1,144 

724 

1,030 


1,500 

1,200 

1,300 

1,580 

1,300 

1,650 

1,000 

1,175 

1,340 

1,001 

735 

1,100 

1,316 

1,060 

450 

955 

900 

790 

775 

926 

900 

974 

1,510 


1,105 
869 
990 


900 
1,016 
l.-^OO 


Wo- 
men. 


$471 
591 
564 
471 
363 
580 
867 
692 
575 
548 
461 
704 
547 
702 
624 
633 
700 
536 
680 
487 
492 
640 
539 
614 
646 
784 
845 
731 
451 
630 
839 
672 
455 
588 
457 
416 
596 
621 
589 
594 
696 
520 
682 
643 
647 


528 
596 
681 


Total. 


10 


$484 
635 
582 
494 
380 
618 
910 
711 
621 
628 
490 
735 
567 
765 
644 
676 
700 
536 
723 
521 
529 
703 
598 
661 
668 
807 
873 
783 
491 
648 
911 
684 
455 
637 
475 
442 
616 
674 
607 
666 
770 
520 
746 
674 
665 


533 
644 

707 
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THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  turnover  in  the 
teaching  force  in  the  school  year  1917-18,  it  has  been  found  rather 
difficult  to  secure  a  representative  list  of  cities  in  each  group  whose 
reports  permitted  the  computation  of  reliable  average  annual  salaries 
of  teachers.  Other  factors  also  operated  to  make  this  selection  of 
cities  still  more  difficult.  First,  frequently  the  report  on  the  teaching 
staff  does  not  correspond  to  that  on  the  amount  paid  for  teaching, 
the  city  superintendent  usually  supplying  the  personnel  data  and 
the  business  agent  the  financial  items.  Second,  considerable  con- 
fusion has  arisen  between  these  administrative  officials  as  to  who 
should  be  considered  as  principals  and  who  as  teaching  principals, 
and  who  should  be  classed  as  supervisors  and  who  as  part-time  super- 
visors or  teachers.  Third,  in  several  instances  the  distribution  of 
instruction  costs  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  had 
not  been  consistently  made,  since  often  there  is  little  agreement  as 
to  who  should  be  considered  as  high  school  teachers  and  who  should 
be  considered  as  elementary  school  teachers.  The  jimior  high  school 
in  particular  often  makes  this  division  ^difficult. 

For  160  cities  all  the  facts  appear  to  be  reliably  and  consistently 
reported.  Ten  of  these  cities  are  found  in  Group  I,  21  in  Group  II, 
39  in  Group  III,  and  45  in  each  one  of  the  other  two  groups.  The 
average  salaries  of  men  teachers  and  women  teachers  have  been 
recorded  in  Table  61,  but  have  not  been  used  in  the  diagrams.  As 
sho\ni  elsewhere  in  this  report,  only  10.4  per  cent  of  tho  city  school 
teachers  are  men.  Few  of  these  teachers  are  found  in  tho  elementary 
schools.  In  fact  the  men  teachers  are  so  few  in  number  in  many 
school  systems  that  the  average  salary  paid  them  exhibits  individu- 
alit}'  rather  than  generality,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it 
to  graphic  form.  Consequently,  only  the  average  annual  salaries 
paid  to  all  teachers  (vocational,  normal,  and  special  school  teachers 
include<l),  to  elementary  school  teachers,  and  to  high  school  teachers 
have  been  graphed. 

In  each  group  tlie  cities  have  been  ranked  on  the  salaries  paid  to 
all  teachers.  Of  the  10  cities  represented  in  (irouf)  1,  San  Francisco 
pays  tlie  highest  average  salaries.  This  city,  also,  pays  a  liigher 
average  salary  to  higli  school  and  to  elementary  scliool  teaclirrs  than 
do  any  of  tin*  other  nine  cities.  In  Group  II,  Sacramento  comes  first 
on  each  avera<^(*  rcj)resonte<l  in  tlic  diagram.  In  Grouj)  III,  Mont- 
clair,  X.  »!.,  ranks  first  among  the  citic^s  app(»arin<r  in  tlie  gn>ui>. 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  conies  first  in  (irouj)  1\',  and  Freehold,  N.  J.,  ranks 
first  in  the  fifth  group.  Th(»  median  average  salaries  for  all  teaeluM-s 
have  giTat(T  significance  than  the  highest  average  in  each  gn)up. 
The  median  for  Group  I  is  S^>24:  for  (Jroup  11,  ?779;  for  Group  III, 
$07S;  for  Gnmp  IV,  8664 ;  and  for  Grou])  V,  8664.     The  nun] ian  salary, 
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therefore,  decreases  with  the  size  of  cities.  While  all  cities  can  not 
hope  to  pay  median  averages,  they  can  approach  the  median.  The 
degree  to  which  they  succeed  is  best  measured  by  the  practice  of  the 
'^middle  haK^'  of  the  cities.  At  the  bottom  of  each  diagram  the 
quartile  points  and  the  medians  have  been  located  by  means  of  curves 
of  the  same  character  as  those  representing  the  three  averages  de- 
scribed above  and  pictured  in  the  charts.  Light  denotation  lines  of 
the  same  type  have  been  drawn  upward  from  the  quartile  points. 
Whenever  any  point  on  any  curve  falls  between  lines  having  the 
same  legend,  it  comes  within  the  ''safety^'  zone  at  that  point.  In 
Group  IV  it  is  found  that  the  average  high  school  salary  in  Prescott 
is  above  the  third  quartile  Une.  The  corresponding  average  for 
Annapolis  is  between  the  two  vertical  '* dot-dash*'  Unes,  indicating 
that  its  average  comes  within  middle  boimds.  On  elementary  school 
salaries  AnnapoUs  stands  beyond  the  third  quartile.  Thus,  by  means 
of  these  vertical  denotation  lines  the  relative  position  of  the  average 
salary  paid  by  any  city  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  '^middle 
half"  of  the  cities  can  be  readily  and  reUably  determined.  Another 
characteristic  of  these  groups  should,  also,  be  noted.  When  consid- 
erable variation  exists  between  the  average  salaries  paid  to  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers  the  curves  representing  these  two  aver- 
ages spread  apart.  In  cities  where  the  averages  are  about  equal, 
the  curves  are  drawn  toward  each  other.  Thus,  in  Group  IV  the 
inequality  of  pay  to  high  school  and  to  elementary  school  teachers 
in  MontpeUer  is  very  striking,  the  high  school  teachers  receiving 
about  twice  as  much  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  Group 
V  Eufaula  exhibits  the  same  characteristics.  In  Group  III  Bloom- 
field  is  conspicuous  because  of  this  inequahty.  In  Group  I  the  aver- 
age high  school  salary  gravitates  about  $1,254  (the  median);  in 
Group  II,  about  $1,017;  in  Group  III,  about  $891;  in  Group  IV, 
about  $857,  and  in  Group  V,  about  $817.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  usual  high  school  salary  in  the  large  cities  is  about  $100  per 
month  for  about  12  months,  but  in  the  very  small  cities  the  average 
is  less  than  $70  per  month  for  12  months.  With  such  meager  salaries 
cities  can  not  hope  to  attract  and  hold  capable  college  graduates 
when  more  remunerative  vocations  are  open  to  them. 

The  usual  (median)  elementary  school  salary  in  Group  I  is  $868;  in 
Group  II,  $726,  in  Group  III,  $631 ;  in  Group  IV,  $587,  and  in  Group 
V,  $580.  From  these  medians  it  is  seen  that  the  ''average'^  salary 
bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  city,  the  larger  cities  pay- 
ing the  higlior  averages.  On  a  nine  months'  basis,  the  teacher  in 
city  elementary  schools  receive  from  $67  to  $96  per  month  on  an 
average.     For  tlie  other  three  months  they  get  no  pay. 
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Table  64. — Percentage  of  enrolled 

men 


led  pupils  in  average  aUex 
teachera  at  varvms  periodg. 


atUndanee,  1917-13,  and  ratio  of 


Per  oral  of  sttendanoe. 

lUtfoofmsad 

-*-.. 

States. 

Group 

X. 

Group 
U. 

Oroup 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Groop 

v7 

Tbe 

fire 
groups 

com- 
bined. 

1889-00> 

1900-10 1 

1917-18' 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

United  States 

78.0 

78.7 

7&6 

80.2 

79L0 

78.7 

X3 

X7 

1X4 

Alabama 

68.8 

71.9 

66.8 
60.2 
67.1 
7X0 
7X2 

*     80.7 

69.1 
64.1 
7Z6 
78.4 
76w8 

79.5 

07.3 
73.9 
78.4 
79L8 
73.8 

74.4 
86.2 

68.9 
67.2 
74.1 
74.3 
74.3 

80.7 
78.0 
77.7 
7X1 
80lO 

79.0 
84.5 
7X9 
80.4 
77.0 

75.1 
7X6 
80.1 
7X0 
83.1 

77.0 
8X9 

70.8 
76.5 
7X0 

80.0 
77.2 
79.6 
77.7 
75.0 

77.7 
7X9 
8X3 
8X7 
71.9 

74.0 
80.0 
77.9 
7X8 
8X1 

74.6 
71.2 
81.0 

84.0 
79.6 

76.7 
7X6 
79.2 
7X0 

1X7 

'"'iX6* 
X5 
1X4 

7.3 

X2 

1X4 

1X5 

14.7 

'""X4* 
1X4 
X4 
1X7 

X6 
7.3 
X4 
1X0 
9.4 

X6 
X4 

11.7 

X2 
7.5 

5.0 
9,1 
7.5 
4.3 
44.4 

5.7 

2X3 

X6 

9.2 

6.8 
7.8 
XI 
X3 
11.8 

17.9 
20.6 
3X7 

6.7 
16.3 

«X8 
9.8 
X4 

7.4 
4.9 
14.8 
9.2 
XI 

XI 
X5 

1L4 
7.2 

1X1 

14.7 
7.5 

11.7 
X7 

1X3 

X9 
XI 
7.2 
11.0 
X3 

7.3 
X8 

X9 
XI 
X6 

4.1 

*""X7' 

X9 
X2 

X2 
11.4 

5.7 
11.4 

X5 

7.2 
9.2 
7.4 
XO 
1X0 

8.3 
13.1 
XI 
X3 
7.2 

12.2 
1X6 

8.8 

8.7 

9.6 

Arizona 

7.6 

Arkansas 

78.1 
72.3 

81.3 
76.7 

0.8 

California 

74.2 
73.9 

84.3 

IXS 

Cotorado 

11.1 

Conuecticut 

XO 

Delaware 

4.5 

District  of  Columbia. 

77.7 

11.8 

Florida 

76.7 
80.1 

8QL9 
74.1 

72.9 
81.8 
77.J 
80.8 
74.4 

74.1 
«&7 
7B.4I 
7L8 

86.5 

77.7 
88.3 

66.5 
74.3 
73.4 

75.0 
76.9 
76.1 
77.6 
74.0 

80.0 
77.1 
85.3 
83.6 
72.2 

70.7 
85.7 
77.9 
09.1 
78.8 

65.7 
71.4 
78.8 
83.8 
79.7 

79.1 
76.5 
76.9 
•8.4 

72.4 
75.1 

83.1 
84.5 
81.5 
79.5 
75.2 

7£.0 
72.9 
79.1 

76.7 
86.4 

81.8 
84.8 
70.4 
77.9 
71.3 

77.6 

76.7 
70.3 

78.9 
71.0 
72.9 
85.8 
77.0 

73.7 
85.7 
81.4 
77.6 
83.1 

82.6 
73.3 
83.7 
81.5 
81.0 

74.5 
80.5  1 
80.9 
8L6 

77.5 
85.2 

78.1 
84.3 
83.6 
85.2 
81.8 

74.2 
7X9 
77.3 
7X7 
85.2 

79.8 
87.0 

89.8 
80.0 
7X7 

8X8 
77.5 
81.7 
77.5 
76.8 

77.3 

74.6 
87.7 
86.0 
71.8 

79.2 
84.8 
7X0 
00.6 
85.1 

75.2 
71.6 
8L7 
85.1 
76.5 

77.7 
81.4 
86.4 
78.9 

7.5 

Georgia. 

85.4 

XO 

Idaho 

1X5 

niinois 

86.4 
78w7 

77.2 

76.1 
77.3 
76.6 

79.9 

'"'9i.T 

"'si'i' 

79.7 
84.2 

XO 

Indiana 

1X4 

Iowa 

XT 

Kansas  .".x  XX 



XO 

Kentucky 

73.5 
75.6 

X3 

T^nuiflifinft . .  X 

X8 

Maine 

XO 

Maryland 

73.0 
79.4 

73.2 
82.7 

1X6 

Massachusetts 

9.0 

Michigan 

9.7 

Minnesota 

X8 

Mississippi 

X9 

Missouri 

76.1 

75.2 
73.0 

77.3 

11.3 

Montana 

X4 

Nebraska 

81.7 

7.1 

Nevada 

15.3 

New  Hampshire 

82.2 
78.0 

XO 

New  Jersey 

77.8 

0.0 

New  Mexico 

9.4 

New  York 

77.3 

79.8 
70.2 

1X9 

North  Carolina 

X8 

North  Dakota 

9.8 

Ohio 

82.2 

85.0 
67.9 

***86.*8" 
77.4 
76.1 

11.8 

Oklahoma 

1X3 

Oregon 

72.9 
74.4 
77.6 

1X0 

Pennsylvania 

1X0 

Rhode  Island 

XO 

South  Carolina 

9.1 

South  Dakota 

XI 

Tenn«isee 

72.3 

76.5 
70.0 
80.8 

10.8 

11.5 

Utah 

1X5 

Vermont 

8.0 

Virginia 

77.1 
76.2 

82.6 

76.0 
77.0 
7r).  9 

10.0 

Washington 

15.2 

1X2 

Wisconsin 

79.0 

10.3 

7.7 

»  Cities  of  4,000  population  and  over, 
s  Cities  of  8,000  population  and  over. 


*  Cities  of  2,500  population  and  over. 
<  E8timate<l 
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STATI6II0S  OF  OITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  IMI-WIB. 

Tablb  ST.—TJu  average  kngth  oj  the  idiool  Una  in  dayi,  1917-18. 

aaoup  I.— CITIES  of  vnfxa  and  ovkb. 


1  Not  Including  WeiCvilladUtilct. 


rS  BIBNIOAL  SUItVBT  OF  EDUOATIOIT,  19U-19U. 

Tabli  Sl.—TTn  mtngt  length  oftht  adtool  Urm  in  dajft,  I9J7-J9— Cootiinwd. 

OBOQP  n.-OtT»B  or  MMnO  to  HMOO  FOTVUITIOK. 
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Table  87. —  The  average  kttglh  i>/  tht  tchoot  Urn  in  dni/i.  J9/7-J^— t'ontimied. 

GROUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  100,000  POPUL.^TIOX— ronllnurt. 


Klndn- 
g»rtra. 

-  tary. 

BKond- 
ary. 

Normal 
Kbndi. 

llOHBl 

schools. 

SpeclBl 
Bnd  Mbcr 
achoots. 

Tom  . 

avsrage. 

1S3 
IW 

178 
10> 

183 
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is 
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1S4 
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1 
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1X0 
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1S8 
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19S 

1H3 
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IW 
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IM 
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1M 
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Tabls  87. — The  average  lenffth  of  the  school  term  in  days,  1917 -IS — CxMntixiued. 
GBOUP  II.— CITIES  OF  iO,QOO  TO  100,000  POPULATION -Continued. 


Clttes. 


Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 

Woonaoeket . . . 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga. . . 

KnoxriTle 

Texas: 

Dallas 

ElPaw) 

Fort  Worth..., 

Galveston 

Houston 

San  Antonio... 
Xnah: 

Salt  Lake  aty. 
VUiRlnia: 

Norfolk. 

Portsmouth . . . 

Roanoke 

Washington: 

Tacx>ma 

West  Virginia: 

Huntington... 

Wlieellng 

Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse 

Oshkoeh. 

Racine 

Superior-* 


Kinder- 
garten. 


178 


Elemen- 
tary. 


167 

176 
182 

175 


173 
178 


182 


182 
195 
186 


176 
195 

181 

171 
157 

176 
182 
175 
175 
173 
178 

178 


188 
175 

182 

172 
184 

182 
195 
186 


Second- 
ary.. 


177 
195 

181 

171 
157 

176 
182 
175 
175 
173 
178 

178 


188 
175 

182 

172 

184 

183 
195 

186 


Normal 
sdiools. 


Voca-    I  Special 
tional    I  and  other 
schools,  i  schools. 


6 


6 


1 


196 


173 


182 
195 
186 


182 


182 
lOS 

186 


Total 
average. 


8 


176 
196 

181 

171 
157 

176 
liS 
17f 
176 
I7S 
178 

178 

200 

im 

175 
182 

173 

184 

182 
195 
186 


(J ROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION. 


Alabama: 

Aniiiston 

175 
176 
178 
168 

163 

175 
176 
178 
168 

175 

lii'ssoinor 

176 

( f  ad.s<lt»n 

i 

178 

Solnia 

*••••«••      .     .■■.••«.•• 

1()8 

Arizona: 

I'hoonix 

1G3 

I 

163 

Tu<S4»u» 

ArkaiHas: 

Fort  Smith 

171 
173 
172 
175 

189 
157 
188 
179 
169 
174 
171 
173 

171 
173 
172 
175 

189 

i 

171 

Hot  SpriniLs 

1 

173 

North  Little  Koc-k. 

172 

I'iiu*  Blutr 

17S 

California: 

Al:inn"<la 

189 
ItiO 

1 

i8i 

Hakfrsflold 

157 

Kureka 

188 
17H 
180 
171 
171 
173 

1S8 

Fresno 

179 
169 
174 
171 
174 

179 

Lori);  Beach 

171 
174 
171 

i7a 

Pomona 



liinllund-s 

Hiv('nu<l(' 

San  Bernardiuo* 

i , 

San  J(j»««» 

170 

176 

176 

1 

176 

Santa  Hart >ara' 

.Santa  Cruz 

1S9 
179 
172 

IHi) 
177 
176 

IS'. 

17'» 

IS) 

IKJ 

1S9 
17«» 
IXi 

isn 
177 
176 

1*^1 

IS-, 

)..  

isy 
179 
173 

mo 

Sto('Kt*»n 

iry 

172 
ISO 

N'allfjo 

Colorado: 

l.'olo;-a<lo  Spri  ru's  < 



hwtricl  -No.  1 

Trinidad 

1             1" 

i             l/ti 

CoDn<Ntii  ut: 

.\iL>4jnia 

l.SO 

Bristol  J 

_ 

1 

Danhijry 

;        1S5 

1                 179 

(Ini'iiwic-h 

I7'» 

1S1» 

:     •  "i ::. 

Man<-ht<fftor 

i             iHri 

Middletown 

.•-•■•-■a. 

1S3 

•  No  rcjwrt. 


«  NotineludiUK  district  .No.  1. 
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Table  87. —  The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  days,  1917-18 — Continued. 
GROt'P  III.— HTIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Continued. 


\ 


Cities. 


Iowa— Continued . 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs. 

Fort  Dodge*.. 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Marshall  town.. 

Mason  City 

Muscatine 

Ottumwa 

Waterloo- 
East  side.. 
West  side.. 
Kansas: 

Atchison 

Coffey  ville 

Fort  Scott 

Hutchinson . . . 

Independence. 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Kentucky: 

Frankfort 

Henderson 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

IxMiLsiana: 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rou^o.. 

Lake  Charles '. 

Monroe 

Shrevcport 

Maine: 

Auburn 

Auinista' 

BaiiKorJ 

Biddoford 

li<»WJst011 

Watervillc'... 
.Maryland: 

('iiinberland... 
Kre<lorick 


Kinder- 
garten. 


172 


174 
174 


175 

173 

175 


172 


192 


1W0 
ISO 

in 


Elemen- 
tary. 


8 


185 
172 


171 
174 
174 
180 
180 
183 

185 
175 

173 
175 
177 
172 
180 
175 
178 
180 
176 

192 
1H4 
187 
183 

l.->2 
176 


172 
ISO 

173 


17s 


Hai!(*r-t()\vu 

.Ma-*-iM'hu^«'ttN: 

Adani^     

\rliiu't(m 

Vttlrlxjro 

JJrvcrly 

Brookliiic 

ChUvnitN' I 

Clinton 

Krariiini:ham ■ 

♦  larclnrr ' 

<;i»Hicr^t<'r ' 

<f  rj-f-ntirld 

I^Njiniii'-tor 

Murllioro 

Mi-dff^rd   

M<lrf)-r 

M<  thiUMi 

Milfdrd 

Nrw  liiirvprir  t 

North  Ad.irn      .  

North.imptoii 

rt-ilMMly 

rivniotilh 

Ii<'\<'rr 

<o»ithltridiM'  

\N  ;ikHM'ld 

\Valth:in» 

\N  .»t«Tfo\Vll     ... 

Wi'l.  t«r         ... 

\\i    tt..ld 


IM 


173 
iss 


ITh 


I7r, 


177 
i:s 


'  7'. 


17(') 
17S 
178 

113 

177 

is.') 
177 

i7:j 

ISS 

I7S 
17») 
17s 
Hi7 
17") 
I7») 
17y 
!'.9 

u:y 

170 
•  72  I 
171 
I7»', 

it, It 

K.J 


Second- 
ary. 


185 
172 


171 
174 
174 
180 
180 
183 

18.-» 
175 

173 
179 
177 
172 


175 
17K 
180 
176 

192 
184 
1S7 
1.83 

i:.2 
176 


ISO 
ISO 


17S 
17S 


. :  >  I 
I-'. 

17.". 
1  7v 


ivj 
No  ro|M 


17«5 

\r.\ 

17S 

Is4 

i7s 

I  Mi 

\r.\ 

17.i 
IM> 
1^2 
17s 
W'.s 
171 
!'.»0 
t7»i 
I'.M) 

i:'. 
!  7»; 

IVJ 

1^7 

If,.-, 

17«'. 
'ti*. 

I  :^ 

'  7* 

1 7'* 
iMi 


Normal 
schools. 


I7S 


Voca- 
tional 
schools. 


Special 

and  other 

schools. 


'2u\ 


I'lM 


Total 


8 


I8i 
ITS 
•  •»• 
171 
lU 
17i 
180 
180 
181 

185 
175 

178 
170 
177 
172 
180 
175 
178 
180 
178 

Itt 
184 
1«7 
188 

158 
178 


178 
180 

175 


177 
178 


178 

177 
178 

147 
177 
185 
177 
178 
188 
17» 
176 
176 
168 
177 
178 
181 
103 
170 
177 
174 
172 
177 
175 
161 
164 
165 
18ft 
176 
178 
177 
177 
184 
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Table  87. — The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  daySy  1917-18 — Continued. 
GROUP  ni.-aXIES  of  10,000  to  30,000  population— Continued. 


CiUes. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Second- 
ary. 

Normal 
schools. 

Voca- 
tional 
schools. 

Special 

and  other 

schools. 

Total 
average. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Massachusett^t— Continued . 
Weymouth 

167 
175 
171 

186 
175 
186 
168 

171 
176 
171 

186 
175 
186 
168 

167 

Winthrop 

175 

Wobum ■- ... 

171 

Michigan: 

Adrian 

. 

. 

186 

Alpena 

175 

Ann  Arbor 

186 
168 

186 

Battle  Creek 

168 

168 

Escanaba  ' 

H(dland 

182 
193 
188 
196 
183 

182 
193 
188 
196 
183 

182 
193 
188 
•      196 
183 

182 

Ironwood 

193 

IshpeminfT 

188 

Manistee.....' '. 

196 

196 

Marquette 

Menomfii^  J 

183 

MuskOKon 

195 
200 

19-> 
200 
191 
190 
188 

180 
180 
177 
188 
190 

19.') 
200 
186 
190 

188 

180 
180 
177 
187 
190 

195 

Pontiac 

200 

Port  Huron 

190 

Sault  8te.  Marie 

190 

188 

ISO 

. 

190 

188 

ISO 

190 

Traverse  City 

188 

Minnesota: 

Mankato 

180 

St.  Cloud 

....  .••.. 

180 

S  tillw  ater 

177 
188 
190 

177 

VlrginlA   . 

188 

Winona. 

190 

Mississippi: 

Hattiesburg  * 

Jackson 

180 

180 

180 

Meridian' 

Natchess 

Vicksburg ' 

Missouri: 

Hftpnihal 

177 
177 
179 
180 
180 

177 
177 
179 
180 
180 

177 

Jefferson  City 

177* 

• 

177 

Moberly 

• 

179 

R^ftlift 

180 

Webb  City 

180 

Montana: 

Anaconda ' 



Billings' 

Great  Falls 

181 
181 

181 
181 
181 

176 

'Ihi 

181 

181 

Helena 

181 

Missoula, 

181 

Nebraska: 

Grand  Island 

176 

176 

176 

Nevada: 

Reno • 

New  Hampshire: 

Berlin 

180 

178 
168 
170 

180 
179 
168 
180 

180 

Concord 

178 

178 

178 

Dover 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

168 

Keeiie ...         

170 

1 

173 

Laoonia '  

! 1 

KARhna.         

164 
176 

180 
188 

175 

180 
188 
186 
187 
187 

164 
178 

180 
188 
186 

1 

164 

Portsmouth             

1 

170 

New  Jersey: 

Aiihiirv  Park 

,                            j 

189 

Bloomdold 

188 

188 

Bridtfpton                            . 



186 

Oarfifild         .                     .   . . 

188 
187 

187 

HarlcpiLcAric             

187 

187 

187 

Harrison '     

Irvington                  

190 
189 
IW 
175 
184 

190 
186 
ItW 
175 
1^ 

1 ' 

igo 

Kearny  (P.  6.  Arlington). . 
I^iOn?  Branch 

188 
184 

1                                                       1 

189 

1 

1              184 

MlllviUe               

i 

1             175 

175 

Montrlntr 

i^' 

'              184 

Morri^town  '                   .     . . . 

1 

Now  Rnirmwi(*k 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

North  Rm'pn  ^ 

1 

OraniTfl       

193 

193 
179 
183 

193 
179 
184 

1          19:J 

193 

198 

Phill  nsbuTE 

179 

PlAinflAlH 

183 

1 

i83 

183 

» No  report. 
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Table  B7. —  The  average  Unglh  of  lie  tchool  Una  in  dag*,  7977-M— Goatinued. 
OROUP  lU.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPDLA 


STATISTICS  OF  CHY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1917-me.  57 

Table  87, — The -average  length  of  titt  tckoot  Urm  in  days,  i?i7-;*— Contmued, 

OBOUP  in.— CITIES  OF  10,00>>  TO  KI.DOO  POPULATION— < 
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Table  87. —  The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  days,  1917-18 — Continued. 
GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Continued. 


CiUcs. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Second- 
ary. 

Normal 
schools. 

Voca- 
tional 
sdiools. 

Special 

ana  other 

schoob. 

Total 
averse. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rhode  Island: 

Central  Falls 

180 
170 

183 
180 

180 

180 

Cranson  (P.  O..  Providence) 

172 

172 

Cumberland  (P.  O.,  Man- 

x\Ue) 

191 

191 

191 

East  Providence ' 

Newport 

145 

158 

187 

•••••••>•> 

1«2 

Warwick 

161 

161 

161 

Soutli  Carolina: 

1 

Columbia 

.       162 

162 

182 

(Jreonvillc* 

Snartanbuic 

175 

175 

175 

South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen , . 

175 
176 

175 
176 

175 
176 

17S 

Sioux  Falls 

ITS 

TcnncMsee: 

Jackson 

180 

180 

180 

Texas: 

Austin 

175 

175 
175 
167 
165 
176 

175 
175 
167 
165 
176 

175 

Rofinmnnt    . 

175 

Hrownsville 

167 

Cleburne 

165 

Dcnison 

176 

Laredo 

174 

Marshall 

175 
176 
178 
169 
175 
178 

175 
176 
178 
169 
175 
178 

175 

Palestine 

176 

Paris ; 

! 

178 

San  AuKelo 

1 

169 

Sherman 

1 
t 

175 

TemDle...                              ' 

..    .. 

17B 

Tyler ' 

174 
173 

174 
173 

1 ! 

174 

\Vaco '   

1 ! 

173 

Utah: 

1 

( )g(len 

Vonnont: 

177 

177 

177 

1                   1 

177 

i 

Ikirrr 

LV) 
170 

170 

1 

l.i5 

iiurliiiLTtdii 

1             170 

1 

170 

Kiniuiul 

I.SO 

ISO 

' 

180 

VirKiiii.t- 

1 

' i   

1 

*vk  x:in«lria .  . . 

1S9 
174 

1S9 
174 

188 

I);inNiIl<' 

1 

174 

Lvnclil»ur^' 

18L2 

N<*\vp<»rt  N»'\\s 

.......... 

1S2 
ISO 
ISO 

1S2 

1                  ' 
1 

182 

ISO 
180 

180 

St.;'niion - 

•  180 

W;i'  t.ilii.li'll. 

j 

\lM-i<l«'<'n 

1              1S3 

17S 

i                    l>s() 

179 

is;j 

17S 

ISO 

179 

1 

183 

Mi'Iliiu'hani 

t 

•              178 

!•:•. .  n-tt 

i 

ISO 

180 

W.llli  \V;,ll.i 

1 

17» 

^    i-  ill1;l   ■ 

\\  I'^l  \  ir^iiii... 

I'iih'li.'M 

17.H 

176 

17*^ 
17«i 

178 

(Karl*-.  t«in 

176 

W  .11  iw-bur;: 

r  .r...r-J»ur^' 

1*^1 

isi 

IKl 

WiMcij'-iij. 

1 

Applitdii 

17.') 

17.") 

17.') ->•<'               '  <•'» 

175 

\-?.l.»nr| 

IM! 

tv.' 

1V2 

182 

I'..|.»M 

177 

177 

177        '             '••-•        

177 

K.m  (  I.iirr 

17.'. 

17.> 

17.')  1 I7."i                17.") 

175 

hoiid  <lu  l.ic   .... 

I'M) 

m) 

I'M) 

I'.K) 

IW 

<ir«'rn  |{:i\ 

IH) 

IN) 

IN) 

1                    l^t)                        jM) 

ISO 

.J.iiic^\  ill*' 

172 

17  J 

I7J  1      .    .    .    .    ■              172 

172 

Krjii.-lia 

I't.-, 

1 '.♦.-, 

19.*.  1      !'.•<■•                  l'.'."» 

195 

M:i<li>«»ri 

IH 

^^^ 

IM 

1          !•'.;            iM 

181 

M:init(ivs«K- 

l>.i 

:         »-:> 

\\\ 

r.^ 

183 

M;irirH-(l»' 

IS,.-, 

IV, 

IV, 

■            1 H !              '  - :, 

185 

.<in'l»ov^;i»n 

T't. 

1           I'.l, 

l'«. 

I'M.             :"»i 

196 

Wau'^.ui 

|Vl! 

'                  IM) 

1^1! 

1                    ■  ^  I  >                        1  X  » 

,              180 

V\'>i»iniii>r: 

1 

1 

f 

t  1  •'.  •  IIIW 

— 

■  "^  i 

1 ,   1 
1    .  > 

1 

1K3 

»  So  TO] 

wrl. 

STATISTICS  OF   CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1H7-1918. 
Table  88.— -VwwHojmoim  statitties  of  city  public  »ehooU,  19!7-Ii 

OROUP  1. -CITIES  OF  100,000  POPULATION  AND   OVER. 


■  Under  departmem  oltiMltb.  ■  Under  department  ol  ren-BatloD. 


683  BIBNXIAL  SUBVEY  OF   BDUCATION,   l&lB-l^U. 

Tablb  88. — Jtisceltaneaut  slatialici  oj  dij/  public  zckooU,  19I7~1S — Continued. 

OROUP  I.— CITIES  OP  tl»,oaa  population  and  OVER-CuKlIlusd. 


OEOUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO   IMJCM  POPULATION. 


NBWiKrt I  ai    il 


•  NlnBatlhRjoarFClIy  [.hjnldiuis. 


STATISTICS  OF   CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  l&i7-1918.  58 

SS. — Mucellaneoiu  tlaliilici  o/citjf  public  tckoolt,  1917-18 — ContiDued. 
OBOUP  II.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION— CouUnued. 


BIENNUL  SVSVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  ISU-ISU. 

Tabu 8S.~MiaeiamiMiu.»lali»tinof  eUg  ptMie «aUeli    Canliwiiii. 

anovv  iL-cincB  of  ao,aoo  to  100,000  FOPOLATiOH-Osatlta*d. 


UBOUI'  III 

-llTIKrt 

IP  in.oijd  Tr 

3i,C«lnPi.pV1^T10N. 

Abi^ma:     ^                1   ^ 

1 

;    1 

AriiMB^^^                           ^ 

[■ 1 

*""p?;r;.™uh 

North  l.itdcHmk 1 

r.ncBl«n 1...- 

■■■^.;; 

.:;:  |  "i.Wj' 

:;::;:i.. ..!..':". 

-. 

"'jj'    'in 

■"a 

STATISTICS  OP  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTBMS,  1911-1918. 
TiBLK  iS.—MiMeellaneou*  italigtict  ofeily  pablie  acAoob— Continued. 

OROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Cantlmwd. 


it  Including  diitrict  No.  1. 
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Tabu  SS.—Muetllaiuout  iUUittta  of  eitg  public  «cAaott,  1917-18— Coatianed. 

OBOUF  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  10,000  FOPUI^TION-CcoUiIlieil. 


STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHO(H.  SYSTEUS,  Iftll-im.  5S7 

.■  8S. — Miteellatuotu  »UUi*tie»  of  aity  pubUc  tduxtU,  1917-18 — ContiDued. 

QBOOP  111.— CITIXS  OF  10,000  TO  M.OOO  POPDLATION— C<u 


•  IS  othrr  UKhera,  give  put  tima  tojoiiliir  Ugh  schnd. 


>88  -  BnunnAL  subvet  op  EDuoAnozr,  isu-ma. 

TASbi  88. — MiaetttaiuoutMlatiMtietofeitifpubtieiAool; 
auovT  iiL-ornw  or  tajm  to  mjm 


FlnrtlBir 1 

trentiin • 

I.acineHl I....     l.jsu  .... 

'  IXiriiioD  u  to  MI  ((Uinitcd. 


STATISTICS   OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  IfflVWlS.  58 

Tablb  AS: — Mueellaneout  statittica  oj  citg  jmblie  Khoolt,  1917-1^— Contiiined. 

GROUP  HI.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Contlnasd. 


to  sex  oillQUIed. 


590  BisHmAi.  8VBVBY  ot  BoucATioN,  in6-ina. 

Tabu  8&.—Muatiaiumu  ttalMa  o/aty  pttUic  tduoU  1927-28— GoatiB,\iad. 

GROUP  UL— CITIBB  OF  10,000  TO  »,«»  FOPULATION— Ontlatud. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STATISTICS    OF    UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    AND    PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS,  1917-18. 


Contents.— Institutions  reporting--Sice  of  institutions—Instructors— Attendance  at  higber  institutions— 
BnroUment  by  departments— Enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions— Proportion  of  men  and 
women— Degrees  conferred— College  graduates  living— School  and  college  mortality-Libraries— En- 
dowment—Benefactions— Value  of  all  property— Professional  schools— Tuition  fees  in  law,  medicine, 
and  dentistry— Income— Per  cent  of  income  from  each  source— Special  courses. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  also  to  secure  certain  comparative  statistics  from  pre- 
ceding reports  in  order  to  measure  any  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  practices  of  such  institutions.  The  report,  therefore, 
portrays  historical  tendencies  and  present  conditions. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  the  chapter  on  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technological  schools  did  not  include  the  statistics  of 
professional  schools  which  Were  not  associated  with  or  affiliated  with 
the  college^  and  universities.  In  fact,  the  statistics  of  all  professional 
schools  were  treated  separately.  As  a  result  the  statistics  of  affili- 
ated professional  schools,  were  duplicated  in  two  chapters  of  the 
report.  The  present  plan  of  including  the  statistics  of  independent 
professional  schools  with  those  of  universities  and  colleges  avoids  this 
duplication. 

INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  received 
reports  from  672  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools. 
Of  this  number  118  were  independent  professional  schools,  including 
78  schools  of  theology,  12  of  law,  9  of  medicine,  4  of  veterinary  modi- 
cine,  8  of  dentistry,  and  7  of  pharmacy.  States  and  municipalities 
control  112  of  these  672  institutions  and  private  corporations  control 
560  institutions.  Of  the  554  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools.  111  are  under  public  and  443  under  private  control.  Only 
one  independent  professional  school  is  under  public  control,  the  other 
117  being  controlled  by  private  organizations. 
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Table  1. — Review  of  HatisHce  of  universitieSf  colleges^  and  technological  achooU,  indud" 
ing  women' 9  coUegee^  buX  exdudtng  independent  professional  schools^  1890-1918 — ^Part  I. 


Items. 


Number  of  institutions  reporting 

rROFSSfloRn  and  instructors. 
Preparatory  deportments: 

Wonien 


1890 


fi57 


1892 


664 


Total. 


2,803 


Collegiate  departments:  ' 

Men. 6,3751    7,603 

Women :    1,699    2,084 


2,177 
1,188 


3,365 


1894 


725 


2,242 
1,396 


3,638 


Totol. 


6,198,    8,0741    9,777 


Professional  departments: 

Hen. 

Women 


Total. 


Total,  excluding  duplicates: 
Men.. 


Women. 
TotaL. 


STUDENTS. 

PrsDaratory  departments: 
WoDMn 


ToUl 

Oone|iate  departments: 


1,755 


2,370 
25 


2,395 


6,834'  10,194 


1,064 


7,918 


2,940 


18,134 


29,530  32,166 


22,219  20,159  20,279  20,489  19 


51, 7491  52,325 


Women. 
Total. 


44,650 
20,624 


52,034 
23,022 


65,274!  75,0fi6 


Graduate  department?:  j 

Men. 1,973    2,.V« 

Women I        409        529 


Total 2,;iK2|    3,118 


Professional  departments:  i 

Men :  l.*»,:i42  is,734 

Women •       2m\       630| 


Total 15,611    19,264 


Total  numl)cr,  excluding  duplinit^'s:  I 

Men 102,  nis  113,544 

Women :>;<, Mij  5s,a>2 


Total 156, 449*171,596 


Collegiate  ;ind  rosifknt  gmdtmte  students:  | 

Men 44,i4iin:  51,1U3 

Women 20,s74:  23,3S5 


Total r>^,}4»V  74,5IH 


Undergraduate  and  gr:uluate  student >•: 
In  puiilii'  la^iiiutioa^i — 

Men 

WonifH 


2,847 
34 


2,871 


11,861 
8,543 


16,404 


34,681 


28^512 


89,718 


2,91S 
784 


3,702 


1896 


694 


1888 


671 


2,807 
1,404 


3,711 


7,790 
2,173 


9,988 


8,286 
37 


3,323 


12,397 
8,560 


15,947 


33,985  88 


54,960  64,484 


61,206  61,173 


80,873 


92,046 


3,121 
242 


3,363 


20,67s 
587 


24,522 
916 


21,265   25,43K 


3 


10 


8 


8 


18 
8 


lOi 


68, 


63 
82 


95 


26 


27 


12.'),  407  127,^90  128, 
5H,176  66,056   5H 


183, 5)Q  193,94^187 


59, Ml   tV5,l43 
28,657   32,244 


67 
34 


88,471   97,3S7101 


H),VXi  22 

.^ 5,  HIM     6 


Total 2»i,«>'.i7   2\» 

In  private  ia-^t  it  utitins—                                          i  , 

.Men ' 44,910'  44 

Women j» ,  ;U»  J7 


313 

384 


697 


258 
179 


437 


783 
63 


836 


281 
514 


796 


646 


474 


068 


544 


1900 


664 


2,572 
1,806 


4,078 


9,014 
2,206 


11,219 


1902 


638 


2,668 
1,616 


4,199 


9,696 
2,884 


12,082 


4,298'    4, 
66. 


882 

87 


4,3631    4,709 


14,546  16,918 
3,674     8, — 


18,220j  19,606 


34,814 


836  21,471 


86,163 
30,886 


66,2861  66,088 


68,047 


485  36,061 


74,097 
88,788 


104,098112,830121,579 


9501    4,112i    4,036 
5551     1,719     1,836 


514     5, 831 1    5,872 


37K 

\tss 


29,324   30,248 
1,021;    1,005 


361 1  30,345.  31,253 


K]#13('),  297  145,225 
«V45  r)0,S66   63,540 


533 


Olh 
040' 


1901 


607 


3,082 
l,e34 


4,386 


10,648 
2,402 


18,040 


6,142 
79 


6,221 


17,560 
4,387 


21,1 


86,906 


60,981 


81,472 
40.107 


4,534 
1,950 


6,481 


31,113 
965 


83,078 


158,304 
68,145 


a">8 


197,163  20K,765'23«l,449 


85,006 
4?,  067 


72,159   7S,133 
U7,770  40,569 

109,929118,702 


128.063 


H9S  26,147   30,177 
S3t»     7,K20     9,0»iO 

72^  ;i:t,*»<.7  39,2:17 


r2<»=   l»*.,012    47,957 


Total ' :i/.r.*(>  7i,;i;K).  7:>  «h.2  79,4»J»i 


34,33.5 
9,726 


44,061 


51,«71 
32,331 


H4,«)02 


TTNIVERSITIES,  COIXEOES,  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  1. — Review  of  statistic  of  univernties,  colleges^  and  technological  ichooU,  indud- 
ing  women^s  coltegesj  hut  excluding  independent  professional  schools,  1890-1918 — 
Part  I— Continued. 


Items. 


STUDENTS— continued. 

Students  in  engineering  courses: 

General  engineering 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  ezigmeering 

Electrical  engmeering 


Mining  engineering.  ^. 
Chemical  engineering 

DBGRKE8  CONTERRED.> 

Baccalaureate: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Graduates: 
Men..... 
Women. 


Total. 
Honorary.. 


Ph.  D.  degrees,  on  examination: 

Men. 

Women 


Total. 


1890 


1«105 


727 


1»J2 


1«163 


1894 


1«387 
971 

1,016 
452 


6,125 
2,741 


7,819     7,766t    8,866 


1,146  1,004  1,526 


1,233 
293 


831    794 


1896 


1,190 

1,154 

1,000 

222 


8,291 
8,291 


11,582 


1,460 
307 


1,767 


766 


1898 


1,400 

1,610 

1,001 

297 


8,788 
3,898 


12,681 


1,454 
297 


1,751 


1900   1902 


3,140 
4,450 
2,665 
1,261 


9,549 
4,471 


14,020 


1,628 
324 


.  1,952 


632 


267 
87 


804 


701 


322 
20 


342 


4,754 
6,363 
8,203 
1,837 

8581 


10,022 
5,079 


1904 


6,118 
6,804 
4,889 
2,324 
694 


11,099 
6,082 


15,101   17,181 


1,733 
428 


1,622 
871 


2,156     1,993 


821         789 


240 
26 


272 
29 


2661        301 


Items. 


Number  of  institutions  reporting: 

Public 

Private 


Total 

PROFESSORS  Ain>  INSTRUCTORS. 

Fteparatory  departments: 

Women. 


Total. 


Collegiate  deportments: 
Women 


1906 


622 


2,721 
1,131 


3,852 


Total. 


Professional  departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Total,  excluding  duplicates: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


STUDENTS. 

Preparatory  departments: 
Women 


11,703 
3,402 


15,105 


5,601 
96 


5,697 


19,215 
4,735 


23,960 


45,756 
27,213 


Total 72,969 


1908         1910 


89 
484 


•89 
513 


573, 


602 


2,814 
1,220 


2,716 
1,216 


4,034 


11,893 
1,389 


12,782 


5,492 
57 


3,932 


13,428 
1,549 


14,977 


6,870 
63 


5,549       6,933 


19,254 
2,706 


21,960 


45,149 
19,877 


21,813 
2,854 


24,667 


42,616 
17,776 


65.026|    60,392 


I 
1912    i    1914 


I 


•2| 

504 


93 
474 


506 


567 


I 

2,781|      2,484 
1,991       1,493 


4,772       3,977 


15,517 
3,826 


19,343 


16,963 


1916 


97 
477 


574 


2,809 
1,418 


3,817 


19,140 


3,800*      4,246 


20,763!    23,386 


M918 


111 
443 


«554 


1,804 
1,223 


3,027 


18,358 
4,960 


23,318 


7,460 
108 


6,666 
86 


7,5681      «,752 


7.653 
95 


9,055 
228 


7,7481     10,183 


24,  SOS 
5,526 


2o,3x9 
5,923 


30,034 


40,376 
23,440 


63,816 


31,312 


83,837 
18,027 


51,864 


28,472,     29,509 
6,397       7,013 


34,869  4  36,522 


33,3191    28,157 
19,155i    16,513 


52,4741    44,670 


I  Docs  not  include  degrees  conferred  by  professional  sohools. 

^  Includes  statistics  of  indc pendent  profossional  schools. 

>  D<K\<;  nr)t  include  US  indc pendent  profi>.ssi(mal  schools,  1  public  and  117  private. 

<  Includes  591  men  and  956  women  teaching  in  other  departments. 
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Tablb  h'^Revietv  o/HoHsties  of  univeniHeSf  collegety  €md  Udmologictd  9€hi>ol8,  iwdttd- 
ing  women*8  colUgtB,  h%U  excluding  independent  pro/euional  9du>oli,  1S90-1918— 
Vaslt  I — Continued. 


Items. 


8TUDEMT8— continued . 


CoUeciate  departments: 
Women. 


Total. 


Graduate  departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


Professional  departments: 

lien 

Women 


Total. 


1906 


92,441 
48,497 


140,988  134,386 


5,297 
2.329 


7,626 


33,239 
901 


I    34,140 


All  other  students: 

Men 

Women 


I 


Total. 


Total  number,  excluding  duplicates: 

Men 

Women 


Total 

Collegiate  and  resident  graduate  students: 


Women. 
Total. 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students: 
In  public  institution.^— 

Men 

Women. 


Total. 


» 177,733 
*  80, 870 


258,603 


97,738 
50,826 


148,564 


38,975 
I2,61H 


51,593 


In  private  iastitutiona— 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


58,763 
38,208 


96,971 


Students  in  cnKinecrinK  courses: 

(ionoral  cnKinwrinK 2,501 

Civil  onKim-oring ,      7,962 

Mochanical  cnKinivring '      7, 42»> 

Electrical  cnKineorinK 5,  tJOtV; 

Mining  ongineering 

ring 


1906 


101,188 


33,198     40,792 


6,757 
2,067 


7,824 


31,881 
1,522 


33,403 


lv4, 599 
70,436 


265,035 


106,945 
54,815 


161,760 


46,183 
14,075 


60,258 


61,646 
41,014 


1910 


113,074 


153,866 


6,504 
2,649 


9,153 


37,903 


1,338   1,462 


39,241 


200,339 
73,746 


274,084 


119,578 
64,005 


183,583 


49,919 
17,707 


67,6»l 


70,663 
46,423 


102,660 


117,0S6 


1912 


117,756 
69,040 


186,796(  303,309 


7,994 
3,603 


11,657 


36,154 


37,616 


208,106 
110,315 


318,423 


125,750 
72,703 


198,453 


51,821 
23,995 


75,816 


74,797 
48,905 


123,702 


(domical  cnginoeri 


PEURF.F.S  CONPERKKD.l 


Baocalnureato: 

M<'n 

Womrn 


Total. 

Graduate: 
Men.... 
Women. 


2,S2»ii 
1,234 


7,K»« 
6,377. 
5,450 
2,05(}! 
8li9' 


1914 


130,488 
72,911 


8,885 
4,209 


13,094 


35,095 
1,484 


37,179 


12,982 
34,462 


87,441 


317,683 
117,295 


834,978 


139,873 
77,120 


216,493 


60,321 
27,499 


87,820 


79,052 
49,621 


12H,673 


12,3-51 
6,2^1 


^•-i 


12,237      15,207      15,a>»i     H'>.4<kS 
6,378       7,420       9,3151     10,066 


IK,  555      IS,  615     22,AS7 


1,6H4        1,S39,       1,920 
416  515  602 


24,:«K 


K52 


Total 2.  KM) 


Honorary 

Ph.  D.  degrees,  on  examination: 

Men 

Women 


H07 

312 
25 


2.3M 
714 

313 
51 


2.522<      5,212 


672 


26.533 


4,360       4,160 
1,0S« 


1916 


153,800 
90,101 


348,OU 


11,315 
5,356 


1918 


U4,2n 
105,486 


,707 


8,497 
5,909 


10,470     14,406 


39,801 
1,090 


40,931 


16,433 


43,350 


349,371 
137,886 


45,701 
3,830 


48,508 


11,385 


35,834     34,798 


30,188 


387,100 


104,070 
90,480 


238,  8U 
161,518 


350,611 


70,940 
36,201 


107,337 


98,139  •80,480 


59,145 


153,274 


5,485 
7,251 
7,707 
7,098 
1,790 
2,774 


20,5.H6 
11,240 


31,826 


3,462 
1,062 


5,-248 
914|  749 


4,524 


365 
4t 


-I  —    —^ 


440 
63 


440 
73 


.1. 


H25 
520 

Ml 


Total, 


337 


3«.M 


KW 


.VW" 


.■)l«> 


001 


875,890 


143,700 
111,845 


354,118 


•02,108 
•44,010 


•106,181 


•67,306 


•  147.743 


7,303 
5,106 
5,&I4 
5.083 
1,-29K 
4,548 


Ml,720 
U3,o32 


128,063 


13,330 
11,160 


13,4*0 


480 

63 


563 


•  Kstlmated  as  todivbion.  1  Pfw.s  not  include  d4>Krws  ronferrisl  bv  profe.s.sional  schools. 

•  r>oe^  not  include  statistics  of  independent  professional  school>. 
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•  SUUs(l<s  tor  I»1<>-1T  wire  not  rollKlrd. 

SIZE  OF  iNsnrimoNs. 

In  figure  1  the  <)7li  univorsities,  colloges,  and  professional  schools 
have  been  dutributfd  according  to  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  each.  The  distribution  has  been  made  by  groups  of  100. 
In  the  second  and  largest  group,  144  Institutions  are  included,  i.  e., 
these  institutions  enroll  from  101  to  200  students  each.  Over  half  of 
the  institutions  do  not  enroll  mure  than  300  students.  Altogether, 
37  institutions  enroll  over  2,000  students.  Of  these,  13  enroll  from 
2,001  to  .t.OOO  students;  ft,  from  3,001  to  4,000  students;  7,  from 
4.001  to  .5.000  students;  and  8,  over  5,000  students.  From  these 
figures,  therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  many  very  small  and 
a  few  very  large  colleges  and  universities. 
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—IMstrfbotloa  or  era  mdvanttlM,  odlegM,  ud  pniMloMi  Mboaris  Moordliic  to  ths  total  nomlMt 
of  itndnU  condM ,  laiT-IB. 
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Tabli  3. — Mtthod  vMtd  tn  ueuriTtg  the  data  utrd  in  thr  rontlmelion  of  figure  1. 


The  effect  of  this  inequality  in  the  distributioa  of  students  among 
the  colleges  and  uuiveisitiea  ia  perhaps  beet  demonstrated  in  figure  2. 
Here  it  is  seen  that  10  per  cent  of  the  institutions  enroll  50  per  cent 
of  the  students,  and  one-half  of  the  Bchools  enroll  about  87  per  cent 
of  the  students.  The  "bowing"  of  the  curve  of  aetval  diatrib'uiion 
away  from  the  Ivne  of  equal  distribution  indicates  the  degree  of  ine- 
quality in  the  distribution  of  students.  If  tho  students  were  equally 
distributed  among  the  colleges,  universities,  and  profeesional  schools, 
the  cun'e  and  the  diagonal  lino  would  coincide. 

iNsmtucTOBa 

In  the  univcraitica,  rolleges,  and  professional  schools  an  aggregate 
of  36,522  instructora  are  employed.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of 
29,509  men  and  7,013  women.  These  instructors  are,  distributed  ns 
follows:  Preparatory  departments,  3,027;  collegiate  departments, 
23,318;  professional  departments,  10,183;  and  all  other  departments, 
1,547.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  instructors  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments are  men.  In  cotlcgiato  departments  almost  79  per  cent  of  tho 
instructors  are  men.  In  professional  schools  and  departments 
utmost  OS  percent  of  tho  teaching  staff  cotisist  of  men.  Altogether, 
ulniotjt  81  per  c«nt  of  all  teachers  in  universities,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fes-iional  schools  aro  men.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  tho  teaching 
staff  in  tbcj^e  higher  educatioEiul  institntiuriFt  consists  largely  of  men, 
there  being  about  (our  men  to  one  woman.     These  percentages  vae 
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significant  iii  view  of  the  fact  that  iii  public  high  schools  only  35  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  only  13.4 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men.  There  is  a  tendency,  therefore,  for 
women  to  monopolize  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  work, 
and  for  men  to  control  the  work  in  the  higher  institutions. 

This  tendency  in  these  higher  institutions  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced from  year  to  year,  as  shown  in  figure  3.     A  comparison  of 


PW.  3. — Corro  -itiowing  thfl  dlitrlbution  ol  siuilonl?  lunone  tho  unJviraftlM,  coHcfI's.  and  profwiflonal 
KCbooJ:). 1017-18. 

the  two  curves,  for  men  and  women  instructors,  revivals  tho  fact  tliat 
in  general  tho  percentage  of  men  inatructora  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  been  stendily  increasing  since  1S92,  while  tlio  proportion  of 
women  teachers  hiis  decreased  correspondingly.  It  is  tilso  evident 
that  war  conditions  did  not  materially  alTcct  tho  teaching  staff  in 
thewt!  higher  hmtitutions,  since  (he  proportion  of  men  decreased  only 
very  slighlly  in  1918.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  women  are  not 
very  generally  employed  in  the  higher  institutions.  About  one-half 
as  many  women  as  mou  receive  graduate  degrees  from  our  collegea 

OySTIt"— L'l 44 
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aod  univerBities,  but  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  teach  in  these 
higher  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  about  eight  times  as  many 
men  as  women  receive  the  Ph.  D.  d^ree  conferred  on  examinatiixi, 
yet  only  four  times  as  many  become  teachers  in  these  higher  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered,  howover,  in  this  connection  that 
more  men  than  womien  attend  universities  and  colleges. 


Fin.  :i.  -riTFcniBES  of  mi'ii  Biiil  numt'o  loslruclers  in  unlvi'r>i<k'S.  rollcns.  nod  tecbnuloglcal  scboob. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

While  the  tolal  cotlcgiaUt  and  graduate  attoiidaiice  at  uiiivereitics, 
collcfres.  and  profcisional  schools  has  iiiciuiised  from  65.800  in  1890 
to  :t7.".,:i.'iO  ill  1!IIH.  or  over  47(1  per  coni,  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
sigiiifiratit  unless  comparisons  be  made  with  other  coiicomitai)t  ratt-s 
of  iiirrease.  For  example,  has  colleffii  enrollment  ki-pt  pace  with  the 
imreiise  in  public-school  enmllnii'iit  or  with  the  increase  in  the  total 
population?  To  answer  this  question  figure  .3  baa  been  prepared. 
In  onler  to  show  approximate  comparative  rates  of  increase,  the  total 
collegiate  and  resident  graduate  enrollment  in  colleges  and  iiniversi- 
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tiee,  the  public  high-school  enrollment,  and  the  total  population  have 
been  reduced  to  index  ntunbers.  Tho  public  high-school  enroUmeat 
for  each  biennium  from  1890  to  1918  has  been  divided  by  the  corre- 


Fra.  4.— Index  munbera  abowtn)-  the  oomparaUve  rates  of  tmrMvIn  tl>e  lot*l  papulaliao,  the  total  hl^ 

nhool  enrollment,  and  the  t  Mat  number  of  students  In  colleElale  uid  reaklvnl  graduate  departmentiof 
unlTpraille9,<x>Ueeei.  and  teoIinoIoglCBlwiboolKfroin  iseota  IBIS,  The  curve  lor  oollsgs  students  baa 
beep  shifted  t  o  tho  Left  toeompensate  ForEaf. 

Blinding  enrollment  in  1890.  Thus  in  1918  the  high-school  enroll- 
ment was  810  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1890,  or  it  increased  710 
per  cent.    The  index  for  1918  is,  therefore,  810.    The  index  numbers 
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for  the  total  population  have  been  secured  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
index  for  1890  being  100  and  that  for  1918  being  168,  representing 
an  increase  of  68  per  cent  within  this  period.  As  high-school  students 
do  not  enter  college,  presumably,  for  four  years  after  they  enter  high 
school,  the  curve  for  college  enrollment  has  been  displaced  by  this 
interval  to  compensate  for  lag.  To  interpret  the  curves,  consider  for 
instance  the  interval  1898  to  1900.  The  slopes  of  the  three  curves 
in  this  section  of  the  graph  are  different,  the  high-school  curve 
showing  the  steepest  slope  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  rat<?.  of  in- 
crease; the  *' population"  curve  having  the  least  inclined  slope  and 
therefore,  the  smallest  rate  of  increase,  while  the  "college''  curve 
occupies  an  intermediate  slope*  The  relative  positions  of  the  curves 
one  above  the  other  do  not  indicate  rates  of  advancement;  only  the 
corrcspondhig  slopes  of  similar  sections  of  the  curves  show  this 
tendency  to  increase. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  high-school  enrollment  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities,  while  the  enroll- 
ment in  college  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  succeeded  in  more  recent  years  in  drawing  as  large  a  proportion 
of  high-school  students  (or  graduates)  as  they  formerly  did.  The 
multiplication  of  high  schools  in  the  attempt  to  give  every  boy  and 
girl  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  education  has  not  resulted  in  as 
large  a  proportion  of  subsequent  enrollment  in  collegiate  and  graduate 
courses.  The  vocational  or  trade  courses  now  offered  by  some  of 
the  larger  high  schools  may  partly  account  for  the  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  high-school  students  entering  college.  One  who  has  coni- 
j)l(»te(l  a  commercial  course  in  high  school  is  not  so  likely  to  entor 
college  after  graduation  as  a  student  who  has  taken  the  purely  aca- 
demic or  college  preparatory  course.  As  the  high  schools  become 
mole  and  more  vocationalized  the  proportion  of  graduates  going  to 
college,  may  be  expected  to  decreast^  Wliile  the  index  curves  do 
not  measure  precisely  the  decrejusing  j)roi)ortion  of  high-school  grad- 
uates j^oing  to  college,  they  do  indieati*  that  this  tendency  unmis- 
takahlv  exists. 

A  eleanT  conception  lus  to  attendance*,  at  colleges  and  imiversities 
may  1)0  gained  by  comparing  the  enrollment  with  the  corresponding 
population  wliich  might  he  in  collegt*  if  all  attended.  Figure  5  shows 
su<li  compjirisons  for  hienniad  pi»rio(ls  from  1S!)()  to  I'.HS.  It  is  assumed 
thai  it  t  jiki'S  four  vi'ars  to  complett*  a  colle»j;t»  coui>>e,  and  that  the  most 
usunl  a^es  when  youn^  men  and  women  attend  college  an*  from  19 
to  'S'\.  Some,  of  coui'se,  will  alternl  <Nirlier  and  othei>i  later  in  life 
than  at  this  lime,  hut  the  a^e  group  chosen  <'an  not  ])e  far  from  the 
average.  At  any  rat<»  the  total  population  for  any  i)ther  similar  age 
group  would  he  about  the  sann*  as  the  total  poi)ulation  10  to  23  years 
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of  age.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  UDiversities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  has  been  compared  with  this  age 
group.  The  continuous  curve  in  figure  5  varies  from  3.3  per  cent 
in  1898,  when  the  Bmallest  percentage  of  the  population  attended 
college,  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1016,  when  the  laj^est  percentage  attended. 
The  drop  in  attendance  in  1918  was  caused  by  the  war.  The  general 
direction  of  this  curve  shows  in  no  unmistakable  way  that  the  Nation 


Fi'i.  5.— rproent  ol  popDlatlmi  i 

is  luToniiiig  bi'liLT  educated  from  year  to  year.  Further  proof  of 
this  flirt  is  given  in  thir  second  or  dottc<l  curve  in  this  diagram  which 
shows  lh(!  porccniage  of  the  population  23  years  of  ago  receiving 
baccalann'ato  or  first  degrees  for  ca<'h  biennial  date.  The  number 
of  lirst  (Icgret's  includes  first  <legrec8  granted  by  professional  sclioola 
an  Well  as  l)a<'<iilaurcate  <legrees  granted  by  universities,  toUeges, 
and  tcrtmologii'al  schools.  In  1S90  less  than  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  123  years  of  age  was  graduating  from  college.     In  1916 
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almost  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  age  received  first  degrees. 
Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  proportion  of  colle^  graduatea 
almost  doubled.  The  drop  in  1918  was  undoubtedly  due  to  war 
conditions.  This  curve  is  decidedly  consistent  with  figure  11,  ^diich 
shows  that  231  persons  out  of  each  1,000  entering  the  first  grade  will 
later  graduate  from  collie. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Wiihin  the  lasl  I'.s  vcai-ri  cuiisiiliriililc  rlinii{;e  litis  takon  pl«<'i>  in 
the  lUstritmlioii  <if  sni<ii-n(s  innonj;  llii-  various  ili'partnu'nts.  This 
clmntic  bus  Ix-cn  wrouglil  very  liiri;cly  1)V  llic  iiiiilliplioiliiin  of  sw- 
omliiry  srbools  thniugbout  ttio  (ininlry,  ihiTchy  I'liiising  a<ltniinution 
in  till'  Hiiiount  of  pri-pamtitry  or  .•.(•(■(nidiiry  .sdiool  work  rctjiiiriH)  i>f 
the  iiillegcs.  A.s  shown  in  Jii;urc  0,  tlic  |)n>|iorli{in  of  prpparatniy 
students  bu-s  <Ii-'t<-hs<'<1  from  ii)K>ut  :<:{  per  n-nl  in  1S9II  lo  a  tittle  less 
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than  12  per  cent  in  1918.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  prepara- 
tory students  is  now  only  about  one-thii'd  of  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.  This  decrease  is  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  collegiate  students.  In  1890  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  consisted  of  collegiate  students,  while  in  1918  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  was  about  64  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent.  No  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of 
students  in  professional  departments,  in  1900  the  proportion  being 
highest  and  in  1916  lowest.  The  upward  tendency  in  1918  is  due  to 
the  inclusion  of  students  in  independent  professional  schools  not 
represented  in  the  diagram  for  the  preceding  years.  The  increasing 
rigidity  of  entrance  requirement  to  professional  departments  has 
probably  caused  the  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students 
registered  in  such  departments  since  1900. 

The  lower  curve  in  the  diagram  representing  graduate  students  is 
significant.  The  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  increased  from  1 .5  per  cent  in  1890  to  4.3  per  cent  in  1916, 
or  almost  threefold.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  graduate  work  from 
year  to  year.  This  figure  does  not  represent  special  students  or 
students  registered  in  other  departments. 

ENBOLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  relative  advancement  of  public  and  private  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools  is  clearly  exhibited  in  figure  7.  This 
diagram  represents  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  collegiate  and 
graduate  departments  only.  To  secure  the  index  numbers  for  each 
ciurve  the  enrollment  for  each  biennium  has  been  divided  by  the  cor- 
responding enrollment  for  1896.  The  curve  representing  public 
institutions  has  risen  more  rapidly  at  every  interval  than  that  repre- 
senting private  institutions.  In  other'  words  the  enrollment  in 
private  institutions  has  increased  113  per  cent  in  20  years,  while 
that  in  public  institutions  has  increased  309  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  public  institutions  has  been  almost  three  times  that 
for  private  institutions.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this 
diagram  represents  only  the  rates  of  incn^asing  enrollments  and  not 
th(^  actual  enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions.  By  refer- 
ence to  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  in  1916  the  private  institutions  enrolled 
152,274  students,  while  those  imder  public  control  registered  only 
107,237  students  in  collegiate  and  graduate  departments.  From 
those  figures  it  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  private  institutions  register 
about  42  per  cent  more  students  than  the  public  institutions.  From 
the  diagram  it  is  found  that  the  public  institutions  are  ''growing" 
almost  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  private  colleges  and  universities. 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  students  in  imiv^rsi- 
tieS;  colleges,  and  technological  schools.  For  both  sexes  there  has 
been  an  increase  sinc^.  1890.  In  collegiate  and  graduate  departments 
the  number  of  men  increased  from  44,926  in  1890  to  164,075  in  1916, 
while  the  number  of  women  students  increased  from  20,874  to  95,436 
within  the  same  period.     Exprc^ssed  in  percentages,  the  men  increased 
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)•«  PUTATB  XrsTITJTIOFB. 


Fni,  7.-  link'X  nil  III  In.'!-;  ol  'In  !«'nl:i  in  public  uri'J  priNutc  iiiii\t'T«iiU's.  coUcKt"'.  aud  tLChu.iliv'it^l>^l  ^'^> 

liowitif'  thv  rii'r  of  imriM  iv    (  Fi.r  dal;:.^oo  ral>le  1.) 

lM)")  per  rent  and  thr  wonuMi  ."^r^?  per  cent.  Considering  all  students 
in  all  dt'partm(*n(s,  the*  ni<n  havo  increased  k>\\\\  WW  i>4T  <'ent  and  the 
women  only  !.')()  |xt  cent  within  tliis  jxt'kmI  of  JO  \ears.  In  l)oth 
roinpulat ions  the  women  liave  inrn'ased  mop'  raj)i<lly  than  the  men. 
'ihis  ehaii;j:e  in  the  personnel  nf  the  stndtnt  hotly  is  Ix'st  iwhihited  in 
li;/nn'  S.  The  two  <nrvrs  rrprrsmt  in^  <-olleL:iate  and  n  sident  <n*ad- 
nate  stndents  possess  rrniarkaidr  rr^ularit\.  jipproaehin^^  each  other 
with  almost  nuithematieal  pniision.  In  1^!M),  nf  these  coUejrt* 
stndents  Jis,;)  |mt  cent  wrr<'  nun  and  oidy  .5  1.7  |x'r  <'»'nt.  ■Vi)m<*n,  but 
in  MMT)  oidy  i\\\:l  per  cent  wen»  men  and  \\^\.  s  per  <'eni  were  women. 
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The  abmpt  changes  evident  in  1918  are  due  to  war  conditions  and 
can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  general  tendoncice.  When  all  students 
in  all  departments  are  considered,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women  from  1890  to  1916.  The  general  tend- 
ency taken  by  the  curve  representing  purely  collegiate  and  graduate 
students  seems  to  predict  a  time  when  as  many  women  as  men  will 
attend  coUege.     This  prediction  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 


1.090-19IS.    (PordHlnstoTablel.) 

mori;  girls  than  boys  graduate,  annually  from  our  high  schools  and 
arc,  therefore,  prepared  in  groatt;r  numbers  to  enter  college. 
DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Tables  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23  show  the  number  and  kinds  of 
(U'lrri-es  conferred  in  1918  by  the  67:2  institutions.  There  weni 
'2S,{).'i2  l)arcalaureate,  3,480  griuiuale,  and  736  honorary  degrees  con- 
ferred. The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  on  exami- 
nation by  46  institutions  (ni  499  men  and  615  women,  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 
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Tablb  4. — Tnatitutiofis  con/erring  the  Ph.  D,  degree  on  examination  in  1918. 


SUtes. 


California 

Connecticut 

Do 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 

Do 

Do 

IllinoLs 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Do 

Iowa 

Maryland 

MassachiLsetts... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mistouri 

1)0 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Carolina . . 
Ohio 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota... 

Texiks 

Virj;inia 

Wttshln»;ton 

Wi.'k'onsin 

Do 


Institutions. 


University  of  California 

Hartford  Theofogical  Seminary 

Yale  University 

American  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Goorge  Washington  University 

University  of  Cnicago 

Northwestern  University 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Jolms  Hopkins  University 

Boston  University 

IIar>'ard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technok>gy 

Clark  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

Rutgers  Collen 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

New  York  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry . . . 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Bute  University 

Moravian  CoUeee  and  Semhiary 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Grove  City  College 

Dropsie  College 

University  oiPennsylvanla 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Brown  I'nlversitv 

I'nlvcrsity  of  South  Dakota 

Rii-o  Institute 

I'niversiiy  of  Virginia 

Vnivorsiiy  of  Washington 

rnivorslty  of  Wisconsin 

M  i«ision  I  iou.so 

Total 


15 
1 

82 
4 

13 
7 

71 
5 

31 
1 
1 
9 

11 
4 

45 
4 
5 

11 

10 

2 
3 
4 

10 

32 

73 

3 

10 
2 

4 
1 
I 
9 
1 
0 
1 
2 

19 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

21 
I 


499 


Women. 


S 
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0 

s 

0 

0 

t 
I 

0 
3 
I 
1 
0 
0 

1 

a 
1 
I 

0 

1 
1 

0 

4 
10 

o 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
5 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 


63 


In  Tublo  1  tho  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  periods  since  1890. 
The  total  nuni})er  of  first  degrees,  professional  and  collegiate,  conferred 
since  1S7()  is  exhibited  in  Table  G.  From  1S<)()  to  1010  the  number 
of  baccalaiii-<'at(»  degrees  <'onferred  by  nonprofessional  departments 
incn'ase<l  [\\nn  1  :.\\[)  to  :n  ,S2r),  or  :V.\b  per  cent.  During  this  inter- 
val tht»  popula(i<>n  increast^d  only  63  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  IJH'  number  of  first-d<»gree  colleg<»  graduates  has  been  over  5  times 
a-^  ^i-eat  as  that  for  the  ti)tal  p(»pulation  during  this  interval  of  26 
veal's. 
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<Uiill«ilSUt«s  Lite  T>bLes— Bureau  ol  tlia  Census,  IRIO,  b;  James W.  Glover. 
■Estlnuted. 

■Includes  061,751  coll(ClBte  flrst  degma  and  MB, 7TB  degreea  oonlerml  hf  prnlesEJonml  schools  oii  ItiOM 
who  bad  not  pravlouily  recalTed  cd legists  decrees. 

Some  conceptioD  of  this  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates 
maj  be  gained  from  figure  9.  These  curves  are  index  curves  showing 
tho  comparative  rates  of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  graduates 
receiving  first  d^ireea,  both  coll^iate  and  professional,  and  in  the 
total  population.  The  original  data  upon  which  these  curves  depend 
are  given  in  Table  5.  The  average  number  of  first  d^rees  conferred 
annually  from  1870  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  9,889;  in  the  interval 
1875-1879,  9,862;   in   1880-1884,   11,645;  in  1885-1889,   12,623;  in 
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1890-1894,  16,529;  in  1895-1899,  23,056,  in  1900-1904,  26,848;  in 
1905-1909,  30,823;  in  1910-1914,  37,533;  and  in  four-year  period 
1915-1918,  41,121.  The  average  of  these  10  average  periods  is  16,- 
448.  If  this  general  average  is  divided  into  the  averages  for  each 
interval,  the  index  numbers  shown  at  the  top  of  figure  9  are  secured. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  averages  of  the  total  population  for  these 
respective  interv^als  are  found  to  be:   40,519,409;   40,167,361;  52,- 
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nunibrrx  rliininat^'s  irn'<:iil.irili«'>^  in  llir  rmvr.  iln-rrhv  sliowin*'  srcMi- 
end  trnids.  Th<»  popul.-ilion  riir\r  i^  alnmst  w  strni^^dil  lin*'.  Th(M*(>l- 
le«r<»  ^^radualo  ciirv*'  in  all  iTHrr\.d^.  fxri'pt  tlic  first  llinM*.  rises  the 
mon»   rapiilly   and    almost    in   w   <tr:ii^dn    linr.      From    ls7()-l.S74    to 
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1885-1889  the  slope  of  the  graduate  curve  is  not  as  steep  as  that  for 
the  population,  indicating  that  the  population  during  this  period 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  students  receiving  first 
degrees  from  colleges  and  universities.  Since  the  latter  period  the 
number  of  college  graduates  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  total  population.     This  fact  unmistakably  indicates   that   the 
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Y\<\.  10.— IVr  cent  of  men  and  women  students  receiving  first  degrees  and  advanced  degrees  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technological  schools.  1894-1018. 

Nation  is  becoming  better  educated  from  year  to  ^'ear  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  first  degrees  from  college. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  proportion  of  men  and  women 
receiving  degrees  from  universities  and  colleges.  (Practically  all 
degrees  granted  by  professional  schools  are  conferred  on  men,  and 
so  liave  not  been  included  in  this  diagram.)  In  figure  10  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  general  the  proportion  of  men  receiving  both  first 
d(»^rees  and  advanced  degrees  has  decreased  since  1894.  Conversely, 
the  proportion  of  women  graduates  has  increased.     These  facts  show 
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that  the  rate  of  increase  in  college  graduation  is  more  favorable  to 
the  women.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
number  of  men  receiving  first  d^rees  has  been  about  double  the 
number  of  women  receiving  baccalaureate  degrees,  while  the  number 
of  men  receiving  advanced  d^rees  has  been  about  four  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  women  receiving  such  degrees.  The  effect 
of  the  war  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  men  receiving  d^rees  in 
1918  is  clearly  in  evidence,  the  curves  for  men  falling  abruptly  in 
1918  and  those  representing  women  graduates  rising  with  an  equal 
angle  of  inflection. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  LIVING. 

In  Table  5  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  seciu*e  an  approximate 
statement  concerning  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  the  United 
States  in  1918.  This  information  is  not  collected  decennially  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  enumerate 
the  ''brains"  of  the  Nation.  From  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  their 
first  degrees  from  universities,  colleges,  technological  schoob,  and 
professional  schools  has  been  ascertained  for  each  year  since  1870. 
In  several  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  estimates,  which 
are  held  to  be  substantially  correct.  Only  those  graduates  from 
professional  schools  have  been  included  who  had  not  already 
received  a  previous  degree.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  figures 
contain  no  duplicates.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  antedate  1870 
in  securing  the  number  of  college  graduates,  as  all  persons  graduating 
before  that  date  are  probably  over  70  years  of  age,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  not  now  on  active  duty.  Further,  as  only  41  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  in  1870  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918,  still 
smaller  perc(»ntages  of  those  graduating  earlier  than  that  date  will 
now  be  living.  Another  consideration  operating  to  cancel  these 
omissions  is  that  many  college  curricula  offered  in  years  preceding 
1870  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  diversified  and  thorough 
curricula  offered  to-day.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  table  presents  reliable  statistics  on  the  number 
of  college  graduates  living  in  1918.  The  total  number  of  students 
graduating  from  colk^e  from  1870  to  1918,  inclusive,  is  1,058,527. 
Of  this  number,  908,409  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918.  In  other 
words,  almost  SO  per  cent  of  those  graduating  within  this  period  of 
49  years  are  still  living.  This  percentage  does  not  take  into  account 
the  numIxT  of  these  graduates  who  have  become  incapacitated  for 
active  duty. 

The  estimated  total  population  in  IfHS  is  105,253,300.  There  is, 
therefore,  one  coUoj^e  graduate  living  to-day  for  every  116  persons 
in  the  total  population.     If  only  the  population  23  years  of  age  and 
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over  is  considered,  the  ratio  becomes  1  college  graduate  to  everj'  61 
adults. 

The  death  rates  applied  in  securing  the  number  of  survivors  have 
been  taken  from  the  United  States  life  tables  prepared  by  James  W. 
Glover  in  1910  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  college  graduates 
should  bo  better  able  than  average  citizens  to  guard  and  conserve 
their  health  and,  therefore,  to  promote  longevity,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  survivors  is  slightly  too  low.  At  present  there  is  no 
known  method  of  compensating  for  this  minor  error. 

In  computing  the  number  of  survivors  it  has  been  assumed  that 
each  class  graduated  at  the  age  of  23.  In  the  earlier  years  this  iisual 
age  of  graduation  was  a  little  over  23  years  and  in  the  later  years  a 
little  under  this  age.  Some,  of  course,  graduate  earlier;  others  later. 
These  factors  are  practically  compensating,  if  the  average  or  median 
age  of  graduation  has  been  chosen  correctly. 

Table  6. —  Method  employed  in  ascertainiim  college  and  univergity  survival  pereerUat^s. 


Items. 


Total  collegiate  enrollment 

Per  cent  ofooUcgiate  students  in  >- 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year 

Senior  year 

Number  0  icoUeclate  Btudentsin— 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year.* 

Senior  year 

Baccalaureate  degrees  granted 

8ur\'i  val  percentage,  class  entering  in  191') 

College  graduates,  clasB  entering  in  1915 

8ur\i val  perccnta^io  for  each  1 .000 entering  first  gra<le ' . 

College  graduatcK  for  eadi  1.000  entering  llrst  grade 

Hurv'ival  i>erccntagt^  for  each  1 .000  entering  high  school. 
ColK>:gc  graduates  for  each  1 .00))  cnttTing  high  school  — 


1915 


221,599 

89.3 
25.7 
19.3 
15.7 

87,988 
56,951 
42, 709 
34,791 


l,rtK) 


210 


1916 


243,041 

30.3 
25.7 
19.8 
15.7 

95,515 
«3,4«2 

46,907 
38, 157 


17 


52 


151 


1917 


>  241,374 

39.2 
26.3 
19.4 
15.1 

94,619 
63,481 
44,827 

36,447 


53K 


39 


113 


1918 


239,707 

39.2 
2813 
19.4 
15.1 

93,965 
63,043 
46,503 

u,m 

28,952 

416 
322 
30 
2) 
87 
6S 


>  r.stlmated. 

8  Thtvsc  percentages  are  based  on  the  returns  from  313  colloccs  of  liberul  iiris  whloli  reported  their  enroll- 
ment by  classic  for  the  autunmsof  19ir>un(i  1917  ( see  Higher  Ktiucation  Circular  No.  9,  April,  191H,  Hnrcim 
of  K<lu('ation).  It  is  assume<l  that  the  percentages  for  1916  held  for  1915  and  that  those  for  1917  hold  f  tr 
191H.  Thore<luctionin  the  percentage  ofstu«lents  enrol hsl  In  the  first  uud  fourth  year  of  eollcge  betwi^'n 
191Gand  1917  was  undoubte<lly  due  to  the  vnr. 

'In  the  report  on  State  schoo i systems  a  series  of  survival  porcent^\,;es  for  elementary  and  secondary 
M'hooLsis  shown.  If  the  factor  of  retardation  Is  omittc<i  from  consideration  these  |>erccntages  become: 
Firjii  grade,  1 .000;  -second  grade,  no  data :  third  grade,  nodata;  f«uirth  grade,  no  data:  fifth  grade,  1,000;  sixth 
gradr.  sV); seventh  grade.  710;  eighth  grade,  034;  first  j'ear  high  school.  342;  second  year  Idgh  school,  2\ti; 
third  vrar  high  s<'ho<>l,  isl;  fourth  year  high  school,  150;  and  high  school  graduates  (four-veur  schools), 
V.Vi.  fn  the  acronipanying  text  it  is  showii  that  51. •  per  cent  of  those  graduating  from  a  /our-yoar  hlgli 
8ch.M)l  eater  college,  or' 72  out  of  the  original  1,<XX). 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  MORTALITY. 

For  |>ul)]i<'  liii^li  "-clinok  il  is  iv^tinintcd  tliat  !>.'>. 7  ])or  cent  of  all 
l^nidiiatrs  have  completed  a  fuiir-yoar  (•()iir-s(\  wliih»  for  |>rivat«» 
lii<:li  schools  it  is  <»stiinatr(l  that  tin*  corrr'spoiulin^  |)(T('(»Tila^o  is 
only  .S!).2.  it  is  also  fomid  that  2sa\  prr  crnl  of  thoso  gradiiatinjjj 
fn>rii  a  foiir-v<'ar  piihlir  hi<^h  ^rliool  c!;o  to  <'oll(»(^(\  wliih*  40.1  of  th<* 
graduates  from  four-year  j)rivate  hi*^h  schools  j^o  to  eollojjj<*  the 
year    following   graduation.     In    I'M  I    MWi.tiiiO    students   graduated 
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from  public  and  20,303  students  from  private  high  schools.  Apply- 
ing the  percentages  given  above  (93.7  and  89.2)  to  these  totals,  re- 
spectively, it  is  foimd  that  150,488  students  completed  a  four-year 
public  high-school  course  and  18,110  students  a  four-year  private 
high-school  course  in  1914,  making  a  total  of  168,598  students  who 
were  imdoubtcdly  eligible  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  of  1914.  From 
public  high-school  statistics  it  is  foimd  that  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  four-year  schools  will  attend  college  the  year  following 
graduation.  For  private  high  schools  the  corresponding  percentage 
is  40.1.  Appl3ring  these  percentages  to  the  number  of  graduates 
given  above,  it  is  foimd  that  the  public  high  schools  send  to  college 
immediately  43,040  students,  while  the  private  high  schools  send 
an  additional  7,262  students,  making  a  total  of  50,302  students. 
Theoretically  at  any  rate  high-school  principals  think  that  this 
number  went  to  college  immediately  after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1914. 

The  coUege  returns  show  that  the  freshman  class  in  collegiate 
work  contained  87,088  students  in  1914-15,  which  is  36,786,  or  73 
per  cent,  more  than  the  high  schools  knew  they  had  sent.  This 
great  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  high- 
school  principal  may  not  always  know  how  many  graduates  go  to 
college,  as  students  may  move  from  the  community  after  graduation 
or  a  new  principal  may  not  be  able  to  supply  the  data  desired; 
second,  students  may  not  enter  college  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  but  at  some  later  date.  It  is  definitely  known, 
however,  that  out  of  the  168,598  high-school  graduates  in  1914  an 
equivalent  of  87,088  students  were  enrolled  in  the  freshman  classes 
at  college  the  following  fall.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  repeating 
a  part  of  the  first-year  coUegiate  work,  but  such  students  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number  and,  therefore,  are  not  deserving  of  considera- 
tion in  this  study.  It  is  seen  therefore  that  about  51.7  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools  go  to  college  at  some  time. 

This  percentage  is  highly  significant  in  that  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  and  high  school  survival  percentages 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  for  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other. 
In  a  footnote  to  Table  6  it  is  shown  that  139  pupUs  wiU  graduate 
from  a  four-year  high  school  for  each  1,000  that  entered  the  first 
grade  12  years  earlier.  This  transitional  percentage  (15.7  per  cent), 
shows  that  72  out  of  these  139  high-school  graduates  wUl  go  to  col- 
lege. Table  6  shows  that  52  of  these  will  become  sophomores;  39, 
juniors;  30,  seniors;  and  23  wiU  graduate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  will  graduate  from  a 
four-year  high  school,  and  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  original  number 
will  complete  a  college  course. 
59873<»— 21 45 
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Similar  percentages  have  been  ascertained  for  the  number  of  sur- 
vivals out  of  each  1,000  entering  high  school.  On  this  basis  it  is 
found  that  406  will  graduate  from  high  school,  210  will  enter  collie, 
and  68  will  complete  a  coUege  course.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  for 
each  1,000  entering  college  416  will  become  seniors  and  322  will 
graduate.  Since  a  large  percentage  of  seniors  in  college  left  in  1918 
to  answer  war  demands,  it  is  highly  probable  that  under  normal 
conditions  a  much  larger  percentage  of  seniors  graduate  than  is  here 
indicated,  viz,  only  77.4  per  cent.  This  graph  is  especially  significant 
since  it  shows  the  retentive  power  of  our  school  system  through  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  these  college  and  iniiversity  survival  percentages  do  not 
represent  special  students  or  students  enrolled  in  professional  depart- 
ments. Had  it  been  possible  to  classify  these  students  by  years  the 
survival  percentages  would  have  been  considerably  higher.  All  gradu- 
ate students,  in  cither  graduate  or  professional  departments, should  not 
be  included  in  this  diagram,  as  they  have  previously  passed  beyond  the 
Umit  represented  in  the  graph.  A  decided  drop  occurs  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first-year  high  school.  As 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  city  school  systems,  this  drop  is  not  so  pro- 
noxmced  in  cities,  where  each  child  completing  the  elementar}^  school 
work  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  high  school.  The  loss  between 
high  school  and  college  is  also  very  pronounced,  as  best  shown  by  the 
tops  of  the  d()u])lo-hatrhed  bars  in  the  diagram.  Almost  30  per  cent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  coUc<];e  do  not  enter  the  second 
year.  The  losses  depicted  from  i^rade  to  grade  in  this  diagram  are 
suflicient  to  give  concern  to  school  administrators  in  all  types  of 
schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  measurable  loss  between  the  first 
grade  and  the  fiftli.  Compulsorv^  attendance  laws  are  undoubtedly 
largely  rc^sponsihle  for  this  condition. 

LIBRARIES. 

Tt  is  of  interest  to  note  the  increasing  size  of  college  and  university 
libraries,  as  outlined  in  figure  12.  In  l.SOO  the  average  size  of  the 
li])rary  was  a  little  less  than  7,000  volumes  per  institution.  In  1*)1S 
the  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  had  increased  to  almost 
412.000.     Within  this  pi^riod  the  incn^asc  was  fivefold. 

The  average  siz(*  of  libraries  is  not  so  significant,  however,  as  a 
distribution  of  institutions  according  to  library  facilities.  This  dis- 
tributioji  is  exhibited  in  ligun*  \\\,  It  will  be  observed  that  208 
institutions  do  not  have  so  nnuiv  as  10,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  libraries  fall  in  this  group.  In  the  second 
group  it  is  found  that  \V1  libraries  hav4»  Troni  10,000  to  1*),900  vol- 
umes, liy  a<l<ling  th(»se  t\No  grou|)s  ii  i>  Found  that  400  libraries  do 
not  have  so  many  as  20,000  voIuuk's.     Altogether,  517  coUege  and 
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university  libraries,  or  almost  77  per  cent  of  tlie  total  number  of 
institutions,  have  smaller  libraries  thaii  the  averf^A  previously  shown 
viz,  41,563.  This  asymmetrical  distribution  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  institutions  have  exceptionally  lai^e  libraries.  Thus  15 
institutions  have  libraries  with  210,000  volumes  or  over  aa  follows; 
223,470;  250,000;  253,000;  289,110;  298,856:  376,353;  410.573; 
410,722;     451,000;     545,890;     557,931;     711,416;      1,100,000;     and 


Pti>.  1!.— The  Bi-CTHffslii!  at cotlF^c  and  Uiilvcnlt7lllirarks.l»ii>-I>IIK. 

1,241,500.  The  names  of  the  institutions  with  tlie^i'  iaryo  lil>rarics 
can  lie  ascorlained  from  the  detailed  tables.  The  lai^est  library  has 
about  ns  many  volumes  as  th(»  258  institutions  having  the  smallest 
libraries.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries  in  1918  was 
2;iJ)25,736. 

ENIWWMENT. 

A  distribution  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
according  to  the  total  value  of  endowment  funds  is  shown  in  figure  14. 
]''rora  this  diagram  it  is  seen  that  214  institutions  did  not  report  the 
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The  amount  of  productive  funds  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
hbraries  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate. 

A  better  measure  as  to  the  increase  in  endowment  funds  is  fomid 
in  the  average  value  of  such  funds  for  each  student  enrolled.    In 


Fig.  II.— Dlilrlbutlon  olun]v«r9il[e9,ctillagea,uid  prolesiloiialscbaala  according  tothe  value  oTeudaw- 
ment  Iimdii,  IfllT-lS. 

1890  thi.'j  average  was  only  $490  per  student,  while  in  1918  it  had 
increased  to  $1,282  per  student.  The  increase  per  student  has  been 
only  162  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  2^  times  as  much  per  capita  as  it 
was  in  1890.     It  is  doubtful  if  this  per  capita  increase  in  endowment 
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has  kept  pace  with  tJie  Deceasarily  increasing  cost  of  giving  8tnd«its 
a  coU^e  education.  This  st&tenuint  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
presented  in  figure  18  where  it  is  shown  thai  the  percentage  of  income 
derived  from  this  source  has  decreased  ahuost  steadily  witiiin  the 
ast  28  vears. 


BENKKACTIONS. 


The  (i{^rcgnteof  yiflsiind  l.fi|iii>s(> — rxi  lii(liiij;{;riin(sl)y  llu'  I'nitod 
States,  (iifffrciit  Stiites,  imH  innnicipalitics— rrportrtl  for  t!ic  year 
1<»17-1S  was  $-n ,H»^,\A-2.  (K  lliis  nmoiint  !ar>,ri77.(W6  was  fur  increase 
of  plant,  Sr),277,S<)S  for  current  cxpc-i»scs.  niul  Sir>.7,-.>^,5s8  fi>r  eiulow- 
ment.     Thirty-six    uttivcrsiticw.    colleges,    and    pmfeasitniHl    tn-hools 
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reported  gifts  above  $100,000  received  during  1917-18,  amoiintiiig 
to  $19,582,483. 

Table  7. — Bene/aciions, 


states. 


CalUomia 

Do 

Do 

Colorado 

Conneoticiit 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 

Oeorpia 

IHinois 

Do 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine .  ^ 

Do 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Do 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

,  Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wiaoonain 


Institutions. 


University  of  CalUccnia 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

University  of  Southern  Califomla 

Colorado  College 

Yale  University * 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Emory  University 

University  of  Chicago 

KnoxColleee 

Indiana  Central  University 

Dubuquo  College  (  Fourteenth  Street) 

Baker  Xfni  versity 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Qoucher  College 

Amherst  CoUero 

Masaachusett»College  of  Pharmacy 

Harvard  University 

Massarhusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Williams  Colleire 

University  of  Michigan 

Carleton  College 

Park  College 

Washington  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Drew  ThooloRical  Seminary 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Barnard  College 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School 

Columbia  University 

Vassar  Collese. 

University  of  Rochester 

Ohio  Wesieyan  University 

Kenyon  Colleee 

Wilmington  College 

Phillips  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Lafayette  Collew 

Haverford  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Swartiimorc  Colleire 

Van'lerbili  University 

I'nion  Theoloirtcal  Seminary 

LawTencc  College 

Total 


Amount. 


|M0,461 
130,191 

1,158,810 
373, 5<» 

2,862,063 
300,186 


k 


h 


h 


h 


161,250 
060,581 
124,253 
270,000 
000,000 
155,389 
118,433 
264,382 
223,123 
942,067 
183,777 
179,315 
550,000 
491,357 
292,718 
160, 9&t 
221,497 
133,326 
105,256 
155,000 
152,419 
273,838 
111,863 
262,212 
139,713 
282,462 
253,683 
180,380 
188,368 
109,625 
101,000 
111,180 
114,335 
158,426 
122,410 
098,969 
188,905 
454,518 
153,817 
252,588 


19,582,483 


VALUE  OF  ALL  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  owned  by  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  dates  in  Table  1.  These 
totals  lack  significance  unless  per  capitas  or  average  values  are 
secured.  Figure  16  shows  the  average  value  of  all  property  per 
student  (total  enrollment)  and  the  corresponding  average  per  insti- 
tution. Ill  1890  the  average  value  of  property  per  student  was  only 
S542,  while  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  $1,396.  (The  last  average  is 
unusually  high,  since  the  war  reduced  the  student  body  slightly.) 
Tlie  increase  per  student  has  been,  therefore,  158  per  cent  within 
this  period.  In  other  phraseology,  the  average  value  of  property 
per  student  is  now  over  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.    The  average  value  of  property  per  institution  increased  from 
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$129,183  in  1890  to  S945,530  in  1918.  The  increase  in  the  impor- 
tuice  of  an  institution  as  measured  by  property  values  has  been  632 
per  cent  within  the  last  28  years.  The  average  college  or  university 
of  to-day  hae  property  valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  pro- 
ductive endowment  funds. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

A3  sho«ni  in  Tuhlc  lo,  in  sfhouU  of  llifulopy,  S,r)74  mpii  and  780 
women  W'vrc  onroUini;  10,998  men  and  8'J-  women  m  schools  of  law; 
13,100  men  and  0-13  women  in  sthouLs  of  meilicino;  1,250  men,  in 
veterinury  niedieiiu',  S,1.H5  mi-n  ami  129  womi'n  in  schools  of  den- 
tistry, and  3,597  iiK'n  und  -ibti  wuiucn  in  huliools  of  jihormacy.     These 
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totals  include  all  students  in  professional  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  in  independent  professional  schools.  In  1916 
the  schools  of  theology  enrolled  11,291  men  and  760  women;  schools 
of  law,  22,306  men  and  687  women;  schools  of  medicine,  14,105  men 
and  662  women;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  3,064  men;  schools 
of  dentistry,  10,521  men  and  194  women;  and  schools  of  pharmacy, 
5,688  men  and  346  women.  Within  this  period  of  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  schools  of  theology  decreased  by  2,797;  in  law 
schools,  by  15,173 ;  in  medical  schools,  by  965;  in  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  by  1,814;  in  schools  of  dentistry,  by  2,041;  and  in  schools 
of  pharmacy,  by  1,981.  These  enormous  decreases  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  war  conditions.  The  medical  schools  were  least  afifected  of 
any  of  the  professional  schools  during  this  period.  An  order  of  the 
War  Department  permitted  medical  and  dental  students  to  complete 
their  course  and  exempted  them  temporarily  from  the  operation  of 
the  draft  laws. 

As  shown  in  Table  21,  schools  of  theology  conferred  816  degrees 
on  men  and  12  on  women;  schools  of  law,  2,272  degrees  on  men  and 
97  on  women;  schools  of  medicine,  2,339  degrees  on  men  and  84  on 
women ;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  475  degrees  on  men ;  schools 
of  dentistry,  2,601  degrees  on  men  and  33  on  women;  and  schools  of 
pharmacy,  1,037  degrees  on  men  and  13  on  women.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  by  these  professional  schools  is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  conferred  in  1916,  as  shown  below,  except  in  den- 
tistry; in  theology,  2,090;  in  law,  4,323;  in  medicine,  3,436;  in 
veterinary  medicine,  759;  and  in  pharmacy,  1,796.  In  dentistry  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1918  was  greater  than  the  number 
conferred  in  1916,  which  was  only  1,852.  The  total  number  of  de- 
giees  conferred  by  these  professional  schools  in  1916  was  14,256, 
while  the  corresponding  number  conferred  in  1918  was  only  9,863, 
or  a  decrease  of  almost  31  per  cent. 

TUITION  FEES  IN  LAW,  MEDICINE,  AND  DENTISTRY. 

The  annual  tuition  rates  charged  in  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
dentistry  are  exhibited  in  figure  17.  The  most  usual  fee  charged  in 
schools  of  law  is  in  the  $100  group;  while  the  most  frequent  ones 
charged  for  medical  courses  and  courses  in  dentistry  fall  in  the  $150 
group.  One  school  charges  $200  for  a  law  course,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine charges  $250,  and  a  school  of  dentistry  charges  $210.  The  tui- 
tion fees  charged  in  schools  of  law  and  schools  of  medicine  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  range,  while  greater  uniformity  prevails  among 
schools  offering  courses  in  dentistry. 
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INCOME. 

The  total  receipts  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
in  1918  was  $153,801,555,  including  additions  to  endowments.  The 
total  "working"  income,  excluding  additions  to  endowment,  was 
$137,055,415.  In  1892  the  total  income  amounted  to  $27,894,163, 
whilethe  "working"  income  aggiegatod  $21,209,578.  From  these 
corresponding  amoimts  it  is  found  that  the  total  income  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools  increased  453  per  cent  within 


tlii>  liO-vcHr  period,  wliilo  the  "WDrking"  income  increased  547  per 
cfiit  witliin  llic  siimc  porioil.  Thi-sc  iiKToascs  me  not  so  significant 
as  the  piT  cii[)rtn.s  cxiiitiitod  in  figure  15.  In  that  diagram  it  is 
fouiiii  tiijit  the  tivcnip'  working  income  ])i>r  sludent  in  lSil2  was  onlj- 
SfiS.  wiiil.-  ill  I'.HS  it  liiiil  iiirreiLsed  to  ?:ir..").  Tliis  iiiei-etuse  amoimts 
to  4.'(7  j)er  ci-nt.  In  olliec  words,  il  now  costs  over  live  times  as 
much  per  yeiir  t<)  provi.le  e<liiciiti..ii  fu--  u  I'ollefje  stmlenl  its  it  did  26 
yeiirs  iigo.  Til.'  Mite  of  iiii;faM>  Im-  lie.-ii  -|iiite  i(-;,'iiliir  witliin  this 
period  mid  lioo  nol  sliow  any  sudden  iiicienses  e.vcept  in  litis,  which 
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is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  an  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
student  body  due  to  war  conditions.  The  statistics  for  income  in 
1890  seem  to  be  unreliable,  since  all  sources  of  income  were  not 
sought  at  that  time  in  the  statistical  inquiry. 

The  average  income  per  student  indicates  only  a  general  trend,  as 
all  institutions  do  not  have  these  averages.  A  clearer  conception  as 
to  this  variation  among  the  different  institutions  is  gained  from  figure 
18.  Here  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  average  income  per  student.  Only 
12  institutions  receive  less  than  $50  per  student;  66  receive  from  $50 
to  $99;  82  receive  from  $100  to  $149,  etc.  More  institutions  fall  in 
this  $100-$149  group  than  in  any  other.  The  four  longest  bars,  rep- 
resenting 297  institutions,  show  an  average  income  per  student  rang- 
ing from  $50  to  $249.  The  average  income  of  $365  is  not  typical  of 
a  very  large  number  of  schools.  A  few  schools,  29  in  number,  have 
a  "working'^  income  of  $1,000  or  more  for  each  student  enrolled. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE. 

A  careful  analysis  of  figure  19  shows  that  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  since  1892  in  the  percentage  of  revenue  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  derived  from  the  various  sources. 
The  percentage  derived  from  student  fees  has  remained  practically 
constant,  beginning  and  ending  near  the  25  per  cent  line.  The  pro- 
portion derived  from  productive  fimds  has  decreased  from  18.5  per 
cent  in  1892  to  14.6  per  cent  in  1918.  The  percentage  derived  from 
the  State  and  city  was  lowest  in  1896,  when  the  percentage  was  only 
10.6,  and  highest  in  1918,  when  27.2  per  cent  was  derived  from  these 
sources.  The  percentage  derived  from  private  benefactions  has 
shown  considerable  fluctuation,  but  in  general  has  decreased  within 
the  period  represented.  While  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges  has  increased  in  general,  the  proportion  of 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  has  almost  steadily  decreased  in 
comparison  with  the  amoimt  derived  from  other  sources.  The  pro- 
portion received  from  incidental  sources  has  remained  practically 
constant.  In  general  these  higher  institutions  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  State  or  city  for  support  and  less  on  income 
from  productive  funds,  private  benefactions,  and  Federal  support. 
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Tablr  8. — Per  cent  of  income  of  public  an/l  private  univernties,  colUg€9f  and  pro/esnorud 

schools  derived frovi  the  various  sources^  1917-lii, 


States. 


Unit (hI  .''talcs 


Alabama. 
ArizooA . . 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connect  icnt 

Deluwaro 

Dist.  ColnmhiiV 

Horidfx 

Georgia 


Mnho... 
lUinois.. 
Indiann. 
Iowa..., 
Kansas.. 


K«ntnck>- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

llar>'land 

MasRachus<>tts. 
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Montai):!.., 
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N»'V:m!  I 
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In  fif^uiM's  'JO  juul  'J  I  <1m'  pcrcnitM^^' of  rrvrmic  of  universities,  col- 
l<»gt*s,  and  professional  schools  dcrivrd  from  tin*  \;iiicus  sources  is 
shown  hy  States  for  pul)iic  and  private  institulioiis. 
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The  public  institutions  as  a  general  rule  derive  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  their  revenue  from  productive  funds.  Almost  a  negligible 
percentage  is  secured  from  private  benefactions.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  income  of  these  institutions  comes  from  public  sources,  and  from 
student  fees  and  other  sources.  Alabama,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota 
are  conspicuous  because  of  the  unusually  high  percentages  of  revenue 
derived  from  productive  fxmds.  Delaware  and  Florida  derive  com- 
paratively high  proportions  of  their  income  from  private  sources. 
The  District  of  Coliunbia,  Mississippi,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  get 
relatively  small  percentages  of  income  from  public  sources.  The 
public  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  New  York  derive 
practically  all  their  income  from  public  sources. 

The  private  institutions,  except  in  Vermont,  get  very  little  revenue 
from  public  sources.  The  greatest  proportion  of  revenue  comes  from 
student  fees  and  other  sources.  A  considerable  proportion  also 
comes  from  productive  funds  and  private  sources.  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  and  Illinois  are  conspicuous  for  the  large  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  private  sources.  The  private  institutions  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Texas  receive 
relatively  large  percentages  of  revenue  from  productive  funds.  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these  private  schools  is  derived 
from  student  fees  and  other  incidental  sources. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Table  17  shows  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
special  courses  offered  by  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools.  In  short  winter  courses  12,096  students  were  enrolled,  con- 
sisting of  8,429  men  and  3,667  women.  In  extension  courses  15,063 
men  and  17,817  women  were  registered,  making  a  total  of  32,880  stu- 
dents. In  correspondence  courses  there  were  2,879  men  and  2,459 
women,  or  a  total  of  5,338  students. 

In  the  summer  schools  of  these  liigher  institutions  in  1917  25,538 
men  and  52,521  women  were  enrolled.  The  number  of  women  was 
more  than  double  the  nimiber  of  men  in  these  schools. 
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Table  10. — Nttmher  of  undargraduate  and  graduate  ^hidenU  in  public  universitieMy  aal- 

legeif  and  Uchvological  achoola  in  1917-18. 


states. 


Continental    United 
States 


Aiabama.. 
Arizona^ . . 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Goloradio^. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Colombia. 

Florida. 

Qeorfda. 


Idaho 

lUinoifi 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kxmsas 


Kaatucky 

Louisiana 

IfiEdne 

Maryland 

Masaadunetts. 


Miflhigan^. 
MLzmeseta. . 
Mississiinii. 
liiasouii... 
Montana... 


Nebraska , 

Nevada , 

Now  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  island . . 
Bouth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washlnijton 

WestVlrfinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  possessions: 

Hawaii 

I*orto  Rico 


InstI 

tu- 

tions. 


Ill 


2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
3 

5 
2 
2 
6 
3 

2 
1 
1 
4 
3 

1 
3 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Collegiate  defiartments . 


Men. 


8 


09,410 


1,109 

203 

318 

2,788 

1,176 

112 
216 
335 
296 
1,487 

255 
2.806 
2,151 
2,^03 
1,856 

533 
509 
611 
1,537 
388 

4,5;i6 

1,877 

865 

2,209 

478 

1,424 

151 

395 

0 

137 

4, 176. 
1,118 
451 
4,749 
1,159 

1,283 
1,743 

194 
1,404 

440 

407 

1,737 

650 

296 

1,980 

1,655 

542 

1,998 

78 

45 
24 


WoniBiL. 


4I,8S7 


512^ 

19§ 

24T 

8.444 

2,300 

2S 
117 
229 
361 

12 

208 
1,385 
1,675 
2,612^ 
1,465 

407 

200 

223 

3 

24 

1,884 
1,852 

769 
1,529 

575 

1,780 

162 

159 

0 

115 

2.740 
11 

529 
4,447 

9£» 

1,189 

257 

47 

27 

486 

247 

1,800 

780 

179 

3 

1,888 
229 

1,616 
114 

14 
49 


TotaL 


o 


10l,.297 


2,7S2 


1,621 

30» 

568 

6,2S2 

8, 4178 

137 
338 
564 
657 
1,409 

468 
4,191 
8,826 

8,aw 

8,321 

-  940 
709 
884 

1,540 
412 

6,370 
3,729 
1,624 
8,788 
1,051 

3,204 

313 

554 

0 

252 

6,916 
1,129 
980 
9,196 
2,079 

2,472 
2,008 

241 
1,481 

876 

654 
3,537 
1,480 

474 

1,983 

3,543 
771 

8,684 
192 

59 
73 


Graduate  departments. 


Men. 


12 

10 

1 

238 

69 

0 
0 
1 

12 
14 

6 

298 

116 

822 

67 

19 

19 

4 

10 
28 

192 
221 

3 
117 

6 

127 
3 
0 
0 
1 

5 

37 

14 

164 

29 

22 
40 

0 
28 

7 

7 
38 
36 

2 
24 

134 

19 

228 

2 

•     0 
0 


Women. 


2,182 


0 

20 

3 

510 

66 

0 
0 
0 
11 
6 

7 

77 

89 

260 

56 

28 
9 
5 
0 
1 

82 
106 

0 
73 

9 

175 
8 
0 
0 
0 

5 

4 

7 

168 

21 

14) 
3 
2 

U 
4 

3 
27 
4 
2 
0 

130 

16 

125 

0 

2 
0 


Total. 


8 


4,884 


12 

30 

4 

748 

135 

0 

0 

1 

23 

20 

13 
375 
205 
582 
123 

42 
28 
9 
10 
29 

274 

327 

3 

190 

15 

302 

11 

0 

0 

1 

10 
41 
21 
327 
60 

82 
43 
2 
39 
11 

10 
65 
40 
4 
24 

264 

34 

363 

2 

2 
0 


Total  number  of  imder- 
graduate  and  grad* 
uate  students. 


Men. 


0 


62,102. 


1,121 

213 

319 

3,026 

1,245 

112 
216 
336 
308 
1,501 

261 
3,104 
2,267 
2,915 
1,923 

552 
528 
615 
1,547 
416 

4^728 

2,008 

868 

2,326 

484 

1,551 

154 

395 

0 

138 

4.181 
l,15o 
465 
4,913 
1,188 

1,305 
1,788 

194 
1,432 

447 

414 

1,775 
686 
297 

2.004 

1,789 
561 
2,226 
80 

45 
24 


Women. 


10 


44,019 


512 

216 

258 

3,864 

2,308 

2S 

117 
229 

372 
18 

215 
1,462 
1,764 
2,873 
1,521 

430 
209 

228 

3 

28 

1,918 
1,058 

789 
1,602 

582 

1,965 

170 

158 

0 

118 

2,748 
15 

8B8 
4,610 

941 

1,199 

260 

49 

38 

440 

1,827 

784 

181 

3 

2,018 
244 

1,781 
114 

16 
49 


Total. 


11 


106,181 


1,«B3 
429 


0,980 
3,611 

137 
383 
565 
680 
1,519 

476 
4,566 

4,681 
8,787 
8,444 

962 
787 
843 
1,560 
441 

6,844 
4,066 
1.627 
3>988 
1,066 

3,506 

324 

554 

0 

2S3 

6,926 
1,170 
1,881 
9,523 
2,129 

2,504 
2,043 

243 
1,470 

887 

664 
3,602 
1,470 

478 
2,007 

3,W7 
806 

3,967 
194 

61 

73 
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Tabls  )1. — Number  of  underjfraduate  ojui  {/raduate  studenU  in  private  timrfmfifa,  coi^ 

leget,  and  Uchnological  eehooU  in  1917-18. 


States. 


CoDtinental 
Stetes 


United 


Alftbams. 
ArlioD*... 
A^ansM. 
OaUfoniift. 
Colorado.. 


Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Diet.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Ooorgla 


Idaho... 
UUnois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa.,.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

IfaiBaduuetts.. 


Mldiigan... 
MinnesoU. 
Missiflsippi. 
MisHmri... 
Montana.. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jcsrscy 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


OreRon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rho<le  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

ITtah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Wa^hin?ton... 
West  VirKiniu. 

WIftronsin 

Wyoming 


Iniiti- 

tu- 

tions. 


448 


8 

0 

« 

11 

4 

4 
0 
6 
2 
14 

1 
30 
12 
19 
16 

g 

6 

8 

12 

18 

• 

8 
10 

7 

1« 

0 

0 
2 

() 
0 

30 

17 

2 

2K 
3 

7 
37 

1 
11 

4 

in 

12 
0 
3 

2t> 

o 

?* 
(t 


Collegiate  departments. 


Men. 


74,861 


463 

0 

347 

2,507 

407 

1,973 
0 

1,328 
100 
818 

88 
6,176 
1,730 
2,039 
1,051 

016 

798 

863 

1,489 

7,816 

891 
1,037 

363 

2,368 

0 

543 

0 

1,003 

1,917 

0 

13. IA2 

1,455 

70 

3,787 

143 

272 
10,K1A 
594 
KXi 
IRl 

1.19A 

1,662 

0 

3.34 

9:^5 

109 
ir. 

o 


Wonifln. 


68,649 


408 

0 

366 

2,613 
703 

MO 

0 

1,227 

162 
1,406 

96 
7,844 
1,634 
2,689 
1,436 

413 

487 

367 

1,447 

7,106 

748 
1,338 

467 

1,509 

0 

666 
0 
0 

181 
0 

8,294 
1,0S5 

123 
3,437 

231 

373 
A.  455 

212 
1,195 

109 

1,864 

l,0(iO 

0 

151 

1,441 

144 

l.W 

l.(W>ft 
0 


ToteL 


138,410 


870 
0 

703 
6,019 
1,110 

2,313 

0 

2,565 

253 

2,224 

134 

14,020 

3,254 

4,628 

2,486 

1;029 
1,285 
1,230 
3.986 
14,431 

1,639 

2,375 

830 

3,877 
0 

1.209 

0 

1,093 

2,128 

0 

21.4.56 

2,540 

193 

7.224 

374 

«V45 

17.271 

806 

2.028 

380 

3.060 

3,622 

0 

487 

2.370 

253 
2S1 

l.fJfM 
(t 


Graduate  depart- 
ments. 


Men. 


6,676 


0 

0 

0 

311 

49 

353 
0 

338 

12 

0 

0 

1,595 

18 

11 

3 

30 

8 

0 

111 

503 

0 
0 
0 
49 
0 

2 
0 
1 
83 
0 

1,509 

3 

0 

23 

7 

4 

68() 

34 

2 

1 

124 

15 

0 

0 

2 

;> 
0 
l\ 
n 


Women. 


8,767 


4 
0 
0 


49 

30 

0 

66 

11 

4 

0 

1,136 

18 

16 

1 

3 

6 

0 

63 

197 

3 
0 
1 

20 
0 

4 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1,366 

6 

0 

17 

f 


TotaL 


8 


9,333 


4 

0 

0 

409 

98 


0 

808 

28 

4 

0 

3,731 

31 

37 

4 


13 

0 

168 


3 
0 
1 

69 
0 

6 
0 
1 
84 
0 

2,875 

9 

0 

40 

12 


Total  nambar  of 
dergradoata  nnd 
graduate  itndents. 


Men. 


80,438 


4 

8 

375 

1,055 

22 

56 

6 

8 

0 

1 

49 

173 

6 

21 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

8 

2 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

n 

463 

0 

347 

3,718 

456 

3,236 
0 

1,560 
113 
818 

88 
7,771 
1,748 
3,060 
1,064 

636 
806 

858 
1,600 
7,818 

891 
1,037 

3<)3 

2,417 

0 

545 

0 

1.004 

2,030 

0 

14,671 

1,4.58 

70 

3,810 

150 

270 
11,490 
628 
835 
182 

1.320 

1.077 

0 

330 

aJ7 

114 
12.'> 

SW 
0 


Women. 


!• 


•7, 


413 
0 


3,800 
768 

370 

0 

1,308 

1C3 
1,410 

96 
8,970 
1,687 
3,606 

1,436 

418 
493 

367 


I. 
7,308 


760 


1, 


1,539 
0 

670 
0 
0 

183 
0 

9,660 
1,091 

138 
3,454 

336 

377 
6,830 

234 
1,201 

199 

1.913 

1.906 

0 

152 

1,447 

140 

156 

1,010 

0 


TotaL 


U 


147,748 


874 
0 


8,518 


8,4M 
0 

876 


134 

16,741 

8,386 

4,665 

8,410 

1,061 
1*838 
1,830 
3,089 
15,180 

1,641 

8,875 

831 

3,946 

0 

1,315 

0 

1,094 

3,312 

0 

34,331 

2,549 

193 

7,364 
886 

653 

18,336 

862 

3,006 

381 

3.233 

3,643 

0 

488 

2,3M 

360 

381 

1,906 

0 
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Table  13. — StudmU  in  universUifts,  colUgea,  and  professional  schools  in  1917-lS, 


states. 


Preparatwy 
depart- 
ments. 


Men. 


2 


Continental 
United  States. 


28,157 


AJabama., 
Arizona.., 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

DLst.  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


945 
0 
215 
328 
617 

49 

0 
231 

991 
8S3 


Wo- 
men. 


1G,503 


Idaho 125, 

niinois 1,740 

Indiana 640 

Iowa 1,290 

Kansas 1,006 

Kentucky '  736 

Louisiana 83 

Maine ,  0 

Maryland '  782 

MasBachusetts 1,255 

Michigan '  421 

Minnesota 1,804 

Mississippi 115 

Missouri. !  826 

Montana 6 


Neliraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


541 
0 
107i 
1031 
127 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


2,820; 
508, 
292 

1,<>88.' 
4471 

Oregon 126 

Pennsylvania [  4, 0801 

Rhode  Island i         0; 

South  Carolina !      18 

South  Dakota •     352 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington 

West  Vfrginia 

Wisconsin j 

Wyominf; 

Outlving  possessions: 

Aawaii 

I'orto  Rico 


433| 

608 
33, 
70 

451 

467 

153 

334 

36 

0 
114 


Collegiate 
deoR/t- 
ments.i 


Men. 


134,271 


358 

0 
171 
125 
529 

6 

0 

84 

181 
625 

72 

1,358 

229 

919 

426 

538 
152 

0 
200 

0 

35 

386 

350 

625 

6 

368 
0 
0 

263 
5S 

2.049 
697 
lu4 
516, 
451 


116i 
899 

18«l 
251 


746 

861 

32 

0 

1,097 

121 
154 

90 
32 

0 
3 


1,571 

206 

665 

5,295 

1,583 

2,085 
216 

1,663 
396 

2,305 

293 
8,982 
3,881 
4,632 
2,907 

1,149 
1,307 
1,464 
3,026 
7,704 

5,427 
2,914 
1,228 
4,57 
478 

1,967 

151 

1,4881 

1,947 

137 

17,338 

2,  o73 

521 

8,536 

i,302 

1,555 

12,559 

788 

2,237 

621 

1,603 

3, 399 

650 

631 

2,915 

1,764 

667 

2,898 

78 

45 
24 


Wo- 
men. 


5 


105,436)8,49 


Graduate 
depart- 
ments. 


Men. 


920 

196 

608 

5,956 

3,008 

286 

11 
1,456 

513 
1,418 

304 
9,229 
3,190 
5,201 
2,900 

820 

687 

59Q| 

1,450 

7,129 

2,582 
3,190 
1,226 
3,038 
573 

2,446 
162 
150 
181 
115 

11,034 

1,006 

652 

7,884 

1,151 

1,568 
6,712 

259 
1,229 

635 

2,111 

3,760 

780 

330 

1,444 

2,032 
385 

2,646 
114 

M 
49i 


12 

10 

1 

449 

118 

253 
0 

239 
17 
14 

6 

2,068 

134 

333 

70 

39 

27 

4 

121 

523 

192 
221 

3 
166 

6 

129 

3 

1 

83 

1 

1,514 

40 

14 

187 

36 

26 

734 

34 

80 

8 

131 

53 

36 

2 

26 

139 

19 

228 

2 

0 
0 


Wo- 
men. 


5,909 


45,763 


4 

901 
3 

798 
115 

30 
0 
65 
12 
10 


1,223 

102 

276 

57 

25 

24 

5 

52 
198 

84 

106 

1 

93 


179 
8 
0 


1,371 

10 

7 

180 

26 

14 

378 

24 

17 

4 

52 

33 

4 

3 

6 

132 

15 

126 

0 


Professional 
depart- 
ments.* 


Men. 


8 


Wo- 
men. 


198 

11 

79 

1,566 

410i 

283 

0 

2,235 

46 

577 

25' 

5,093 

854 

927 

470 

570 

800 

78 

1,110 

3,129 

1.469 

1,397 

121 

2,729 

37 

791 

0 

43 

506 
0 

8,065 

329 

87 

%324 
286 

542 

4,148 

0 

60 

103 

986 
1,054 
195 
116 
800 

163 

8 


1 


1 


0 

0 


9 


.Ml  other 
students.3 


Men. 


10 


2,83011,385 


3 

0 

5 

172 

32 

10 

0 

139 

0 

16 

0 

290 

11 

33 

43 

97 

33 

0 

59 

192 

80 

37 

3 

127 

15 

20 
0 
0 

19 
0 

528 
7 
7 

117 
38 

120 

216 

0 

3 

8 

42 

211 
1 
0 
3 

50 
6 

31 
0 

0 
0 


173 

8 

74 

196 

2S4 

53 

0 

186 

42 
19 

1 

720 
192 
707 
563 

283 

102 

20 

103 

796 

196 

248 

16 

614 

184 

377 
0 
4 

22 
27 

517 
161 
180 
730 
151 

441 

1,363 

60| 

66 

240 

190 
94 

229 
14 

14 

14 

82 

132 

19 

70 

68 


Wo- 
men. 


11 


Total  number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


Men, 


12 


24»84S223,84L151,518 


126 
27 
183 
686 
839 

100 
3 
123 
206 
909 

121 
2,466 

363 
2,305 
1,560 

333 
143 
9 
183 
536 

360 
361 
865 
764 
80 

1,018 
0 
4 

171 
35 

787 
440 
456 
1,941 
280 

494 

2,  OIK) 

15 

327 

725 

449 
8o0 
110 
6 
619 

6 

172 

280 

66 

59 
224 


Wo- 
men. 


IS 


2,899 

232 

977 

7,734 

2,862 

2,722 
216 

4,364 
600 

3,976 

450) 

17,720 

5,665 

7,604 

4,753 

2,772 
2,319 
1,560 
5,068 
13,407 

8,033 
6,542 
1,6M 
8,318 
711 

3,731 

154 

1,012 

2,661 

372 

29,68i 

3,420 

1,086 

12,948 

2,217 

2,627 

22,853 

882 

2,580 

1,302 


3, 
5,196 
1,143 
817 
4,356 

2,547 

1,000 

4,493 

136 

66 

306 


1,402 

243 

946 

7,7:?7 

8,810 

406 

120 
1,866 

912 
2,574 

415 

13,972 
8,906 
8,885 

4,836j 

1,801 

995 

6041 

1,916 

8,056 

3,858! 

4,0i8 
3,337 
4,537 
68.Ji 

3,40': 
l?i 
168 
481 
30Si 

15,406 
2,240 
1,306 

10,864 
1,906 

3,308 

10, 174 

398 

1,758 

1,533 

3,344 

5,717 

846 

338 

3,030 

3,841 
732 

3»48« 
313 

.   75 
357 


» Includes  also  engineering  students. 

*  larludcsstudenus  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

*  Includes  students  in  music,  art,  oratory,  business,  etc.,  unless  they  are  enrolled  m  four-year  courses  ' 
loading  to  a  collegiate  degree. 
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Tablb  16. — Students  in  engineerifng  courtes  in  universitieSf  college»f  and  iecAnolofieoi 

schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Gen- 
eral 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Chem- 
ical 
engi- 
neex- 
ing. 

CiWl 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Elec- 
trical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Me- 
chanical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Min- 
ing 
ejigi- 
near- 
Ing. 

Ce- 
ramic 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Tex- 
tile 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Archi-     Total 
tecturai    engi- 
engl-     neering 
neer-       stu- 
iug.      dents. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Continental 
United  States. 

7,208 

4,548 

5,108 

5,683 

5,944 

1,298 

111 

156 

aei 

ai.uD 

Alabama 

53 

75 
10 
30 
300 
56 

77 
17 
84 
5 
96 

13 
232 
218 
153 

19 

45 
45 
54 

16 
272 

227 
70 
46 
65 
20 

101 

13 

20 

88 

4 

944 
79 
17 

305 
14 

23 

501 

9 

32 

23 

10 

isn 

;{ 

92 
117 

7^ 
44 

7;^ 

221 

17 

9 

109 
92 

47 
24 
64 
11 
264 

14 
330 
340 
216 

51 

137 
77 
82 
18 

319 

186 

129 

59 

66 

41 

80 

58* 

17 
6 

590 
118 

12 
454 

36 

83 

453 

13 

5* 

13 

23J 

4 

60 
180 

189 

41 

111 
•> 

237 
16 
19 

418 
34 

142 

18 

65 

4 

250 

15 
324 
353 
114 

42 

ii' 

76 

10 

360 

251 
55 
11 
51 
15 

55 

40 

32 

1U7 

0 

1,090 

52 

10 

420 

16 

95 

481 

•23 

62 

46 

0 

9S 
o 

22 
94 

139 
IS 

.S4 
12 

8 
51 

1 
170 
161 

17 

S94 

Ariaona 

M 

Arkanm^ 

44 

35 

166 

9 

S13 

43 

105 
24 

137 

5 

46 

10 
233 
259 

76 

112 

Oalifomia 

1,943 
55S 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

188 

Delaware 

11 

407 

42 

91 

I>istrict  ol  Colombia. 

757 

Florida 

87 

Georgia 

61 

717 

Id^o...,. 

14 

18 

7 

M 

niinoisi 

86 

29 

133 

s 

57 

1  MB 

Indiana.. ^  ..,;. 

l.Itt 

Iowa* 

87 
614 

6 

TSS 

KanffftffS 

flat 

Kentucky 

19 

201 

Louisiana  < 

91 

16 

133 

286 

I,2g7 
170 
159 
330 

37 
94 

****3ii* 

164 
99 

65* 

8 

4 

IB 

Maine 

322 

Maryland 

177 

Massachusetts* 

59 

60 
74 

807 

Michigan* 

• 

22 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

275 

Missouri*. 

75 
53 

672 

Montana 

11 
5 

147 

Nebraska* 

2St 

Nevada 

27 

80 

New  Hampshire.   .. 



50 

48 

199 

New  Jersey 

9S 

9* 

17 

3 

391 

New  Mexico* 

■  33 

Now  York  >o 

312 

763 
75 

9 
363 

6 

27 

695 

18 

i-y 

6 

77 

o 

"I 
t 

3,  TO 
900 

North  Carolina 

60 

1 

i* 

17 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

37 
705 
ISl 

13 
63 

11 

65 

116 

2,488 

3S3 

Oklahoma 

Orecon  " 

41 

218 

1 

286 

ronusvhaiiian 

7()2 
4.S 

21 S 
39 

•135 

9 

147 

3,177 

Rho<le  Island 

111 

South  Carolina 

13 

395 

South  Dakota 

125 

Tennessee 

170 

Texas 

10 

7 

919 

ltah»' 

6 

233 

Vermont 

174 

Virginia 

442* 

79 

93 
54 

56 

13 

77 

935 

Washinjrton'* 

SSI 

W«\st  \irginia 

8 
'2iH 

; 

1 

165 

Wisconsin 

11 

5  1 

; 

58i> 

"WvominK 

' 

24 

t 

Outlying        posses- 
sions: 
Hawaii'' 

i»i 

1 

t 

1 

i 

16 

P(»rto  l{icx>'* 

.U 

1 

1 

1 

.{ 

1 

4o 

) 





1 

'  Firfvpro!«'Pti(»neii?ii)eeriiig.:U:  railwavon^'inwr- 
ln;r,3S;  muiiioinaland  sar'itary  »«nKin«"erin>:,  11. 

•  A;;rictiltiirah'n^rinrorinj.'.  ii. 

^  Airnniltural  «"igin»i'rin>:,  7;  (loiir-milloneinwr- 
inp,  0. 

•  Sinrarf'nirim'orinp,  71. 

••  Kl«rtr(^;li»rnic.il»'a^in«'<'rinu.  tl;  s;iiiitury  «>iijin- 
eerinjr,  22:  naval  arcliitroturr,  77:  •'ii^imiTin-'  a-l- 
miru-tration.  IVi. 

•  .'ifanne  i'ni,'in«*<'rirm.  3**;  aiTonatitical  «'n/iM<rr- 
ine,  7. 

T  Mi'ta'liir^rira'en.rii'cerin;.'.  2o. 
«  A^jriculturaltMi^'iufcrin^,  7. 


=»  (M»oloj;i(al  en^'inetTinK.  '-;  niotallurKicaleugin- 

'"  M«>talhirk:i(al <Mijjinivrii.i:.  o. 

"  liiKh\\ay  en^'int?('iinK.  l>;  irrigation  encineer- 
iii):.  2. 

>'  Sanitary«»n?irH»<^rinu.li>;  motallur^ioalenicineer- 
inu',  '^^:  <■•  'nuniTiial  t'nKnit*t.'rmK,  29;  electrometal- 

liirk'> ,  :<'•. 
1'  x  L'rioultiirai  ••ni£in«'otin^'.  0'.). 
i«  Ii v<l;(K-l''(Mri(-al  «'nLnn<»'ring,  7. 

1  ■  Slli;:ir  t    (linolcK'y,  1*.). 
'^  .""iiK^ir  tt'fhnolojjY.  13. 
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'UiuUrot  science  in  jiiibllc  hciltli,  1:  Diasler  ol  landscape  gardening.  1 
iDoctnr  ol  pe^iadugy,  2.  ra-aaiet  otpeaagogy,  13:  mut«i  DiliuidErape  de 
I  Masler  o(  science  in  mciallurgy,  i. 
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Table  21. — Degrees  conferred  on  men  and  on  women  in  certain  professional  ootursea^  by 

universities f  colUges,  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18. 


states 

Thfology. 

I^w. 

Medicine. 

Veterinary 
medicine. 

Dentistry. 

Pharmacy. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

1& 

IS 

United  States.. 

816 

12 

2,272 

97 

2,330 

84 

475 

0 

2,601 

33 

1,037 

97 

AlAhlUnA..    rr TT- 

*     7 

0 

14 
2 
4 

60 
19 

38 

0 
0 
0 
12 
0 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

Arkansas 

3 

17 
8 

41 

0 
0 
0 

0 

....... 

41 
6 

18 

0 
5 
2 

0 

Calilamia 

....... 

113 
60 

1 
3 

4 

8 

Colorado ........... 

9 


0 

1 

Cannecticut 

Delaware. 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida. 

18 

0 

425 
13 
23 

10 
0 
0 

63 

1 

12 

0 

92 

2 

15 

0 

GeoTKia 

14 

0 

27 

0 

2 

0 

Idaho 

Iilin(^ 

61 

4 

227 
39 
17 
23 

16 
15 
14 

11 
0 
0 
2. 

1 
0 
0 

361 
40 
26 
18 

16 
62 
18 
78 
185 

85 
17 

....... 

0 
2 
0 

0 

1 
0 
9 
6 

4 
2. 

iis 

55 
30 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

201 
84 
64 

4 

0 
2 

48 

17 

U 

8 

18 
2 

6 

Indiana 

2 

Iowa......... 

1 
9 

43 

0 
0 

0 

1 

KaTustis     .....„..r. 

0 

Kentuck  v 

1 

T^niiUiAiiA      . ,             - 

21 

0 

2 

Maine 

Maryland.  ...  r ,.. 

5 
56 

0. 

3 

154 
347 

110 
74 

3 
3 

2 

1 

•"2* 

21 
10 

8 
19 

2 

10 

Massachusottfl. 

205 

97 
44 
19 
94 

1 

19 

6 

0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

0 

• 

....  ..^ 

1 

Michigan..... 

10             0 

2 

M  iTinPr*^tJii.  ........ 

46 

0 

4 

Mississippi 

0 

Missouri............ 

151 

0 

99 

1. 

53 

0 

249 

1 

1 

Montana........... 

0 

Nebraska. 

39 

.    1 

27 

0 

6 

Nevada 

., , 

Now  Hampshire . . . 

1 
30 

6 

0 

_. ' 

New  .lorsev 

::::;;:::::::::::::::!:.::::::::::: 

New  Mexico 

....>••  ••>•...  .......I. «•«.... ■•...* 

-    .- 1 

New  York ^ 

North  Carollnii 

88 
5 

2 
0 

420 

14 

1 

114 

\& 

9 
62 

22 
0 

1 
8 
1 

0 
5 

400 

11 

71 

0 

332 

1 

878 

0 

5 

50 

12 

24 
207 

at 

0 

North  Dakota 

6 

123 

20 

0 

1 
0 

0 

Ohio 

37 
14 

5 
96 

0 
0 

3 
0 

40 

0 

82 

3 

5 

Oklahoma 

Oregon, 

3 
1 

Pennsylvaaia 

Rhode  Island 

259 

16 

37 

0 

387* 

6 

12 

8outh  Carolina 

13 
12 

59 

31 

3 

2 
0 

4 

3 
0 

|..«... 

South  Dakota. 

7 

116 
52 

0 

2 
1 

Tonnf"*sAri. ..,.,.  r . . 

6 
16 

0 
0 

90 

I 

13 
32 

2 

Texas 

2 

Utah 

\  eimont .......... . 

22 
65 

0 
0 

t 

Virginia.  ....r 

35 

0 

35 
27 

0 

1 
0 
0 

21 

0 

12 
9 

0 

Washin£ton 

8 

0 

7 

West  Virginia    

1    *  * 

40 

3 

1      03 
1 

0 

19 

1 

w  vominc 
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Tablr  2S.-Summary  of  degreeM  eonferrtd  hy  utUvertkieSf  colleger,  and  Ucknolooieai 

schools  in  iSir-lS. 


SUtes. 

• 

Baccalaureate  degrees. 

Graduate  degrees. 

Honor- 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

ary 
degrees. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

Continental  United  States 

14,720 

13,333 

28,052 

2,320 

1,160 

3,480 

736 

Alabama 

177 

19 

47 

538 

185 

788 
32 

143 
23 

184 

25 
841 
436 
491 
329 

102 

97 

149 

185 

1,117 

667 
320 
115 
404 
31 

204 

6 

328 

215 

7 

1,796 

312 

62 

909 

107 

101 
1,181 

98 
317 

47 

127 

219 

72 

55 

308 

138 
92 

508 
11 

82 

13 

42 

702 

295 

2 
23 

150 
51 

160 

89 

1,026 

309 

607 

425 

85 

68 

75 

159 

1,342 

430 
434 
198 
256 
57 

257 
15 
20 
45 
10 

1,872 

88 

101 

967 

134 

157 
675 

57 
159 

76 

145 

364 

78 

67 

171 

299 
42 

482 
12 

259 

32 

89 

1,240 

480 

790 
55 

293 
74 

353 

64 
1,867 

745 
1,098 

754 

187 
165 
224 
344 
2,459 

1,097 

754 

313 

6C0 

88 

461 

21 

348 

260 

17 

3,668 
400 
163 

1,876 
241 

818 
1,850 
150 
476 
123 

272 
583 
150 
122 
479 

437 

134 

990 

23 

9 

2 

0 

88 

24 

86 
1 

60 
2 

19 

1 

335 

43 

45 

30 

9 

9 

3 

38 

179 

81 

39 

4 

64 
2 

28 
1 
2 

42 
0 

520 

33 

5 

80 

10 

5 

165 

28 

19 

9 

15 

26 

9 

2 

15 

18 

6 

109 

0 

1 

2 

0 

109 

19 

9 
0 
30 
6 
1 

0 

122 

18 

28 

26 

8 
7 
1 
7 
65 

41 
21 

3 
21 

0 

18 
1 
0 
2 
0 

889 
3 
3 

35 

7 

3 

59 
12 

7 
2 

6 
11 

1 
0 
0 

11 
1 

44 
0 

10 

4 

0 

197 

43 

95 
1 

90 
8 

20 

1 

457 

61 

73 

56 

17 

16 

4 

45 

244 

122 
60 

7 

85 

2 

46 
2 
2 

44 
0 

909 

30 

8 

116 

17 

8 

224 

40 

26 

11 

21 
37 
10 
2 
15 

29 

7 

153 

0 

15 

Arizona. 

a 

Arkansas 

4 

Calif omia. 

17 

Colorado. 

5 

Connecticut 

40 

Delaware 

2 

nirtHct  of  CohimWft 

18 

Florida 

Georgia. 

15 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

33 

Tndiftn^. , 

23 

Iowa 

21 

Kansas 

28 

Kentucky 

10 

TxMiipianflL  x . . . .  ^  .  x  ...  .  x . . . .           .  ... 

1 

Maine 

13 

MflrylAnd  . . .  x 

31 

Massachusetts 

19 

Michigan 

23 

MlnnefiotA x 

8 

Mississippi 

4 

Missouri 

19 

1 

5 

Nevada. 

9 

New  Jersey 

19 

88 

North  Carolina 

9 

North  Dakota 
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Aocounting  terminology,  dty  systems,  84(V-341. 

AdminiAtrative  and  supervising  offloers,  State  sys- 
tems, 91, 160-161. 

Age-grade  study,  pupils,  city  systems,  223-231. 

Amount  of  schooling,  13-15. 

Attendance,  average  school,  13;  dty  and  rural 
schools,  comparative  staUstica,  27-28;  higher  in- 
stitutions, 600-694;  in  the  South,  128-^129. 

Attendance,  dty  systems,  206-209, 398-409. 

Attendance  (State  systems),  compu]sor>*  laws  effec- 
tive, 128-142;  general  review,  56;  minimum  re- 
quired, 130-131.  8u  alto  Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

Auxiliary  agencies.  State  systems,  payments,  190- 
191. 

Average  daily  attendance,  in  seven  States,  87-88. 

Average  daily  attendance  (State  systems),  and 
aggregate  number  of  dairs  attended,  150;  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  151.  See  aito 
Attendance. 

Benefiiotionsy  universitiee,  colleges,  and  proieo- 
sional  sdiools,  710-711.  See  alto  Gifts  and  be- 
quests to  education. 

Bonds  and  sinking  funds,  dty  S3rstems,  504-515, 
660-677. 

Bonner,  H.  R.,  Statistical  survey  of  education,  7-62. 

Buildings,  school.   5m  School  buildings. 

Census,  sdiool.   See  School  census. 

Qiildren,  in  and  out  of  school,  dty  systems,  294-205; 
in  school  at  the  various  ages,  82-84. 

**  Child's  bank  account,"  discussion  of  aobool  funds, 
98-100. 

City  school  systems,  general  review  of  statistics, 
207-677. 

CoUegc  mortality,  70^706. 

Colleges.  See  Universities  and  colleges.  Univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  prolbssional  schools,  and  Uni- 
versities, ooUeges,  and  technological  schools. 

Compulsory  attendance  legislation,  128-142. 

Consolidated  schools  (State  systems),  «i«<i«iti«n 
and  statistics,  04;  number,  165-166. 

Cost  of  educati(m,  dty  systems,  per  capita,  330-331; 
per  capita,  34-35;  rural  and  dty  schools,  per 
capita,  19-26;  State  systems,  198-190;  total 
amount,  12. 

Day  schools,  dty  systems,  personnel  and  number, 
516-535. 

Dedham,  liass.,  age-^rade  statistics,  227. 

Degrees,  universiUes,  colleges,  and  technolggieal 
schools,  680-681,  682,  607-702,  732-737. 

Dental  schools.   See  Professional  schools. 

Donora,  Pa.*  age-grade  statistics,  229. 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  (State  systems), 
average  daily  attendance,  151;  enrollment,  149; 
review  of  statistics,  54-56, 


Elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  (cfty  sy^ 
tems),  cost  of  instruction,  376-388. 

Elementary  schools  (dty  systems),  enrollment  by 
grades,  296-297;  number  and  personnel,  411-420, 
536-553:  retardation  and  acceleration,  288-280. 
See  alto  Evening  schools. 

Elementary  schools  (State  systems),  average  daily 
attendance,  151;  enrollment,  149,  156.  See  eUo 
Evening  schools. 

Endowment,  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  707-710. 

Engineering  courses,  universities,  ooQeges,  and 
technological  schools,  730. 

Enrollment,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  40-41;  dty  and  rural  schools,  com- 
parative statistics,  27-28;  estimated  cost  (1018),  0; 
general  statistics,  146-140;  private  and  parochial 
schools,  56,  148;  school  and  college,  8-0;  total 
school,  11-12. 

Enrollment  (dty  systems),  238-240,  808-400;  ele- 
mentary schools,  411-420;  by  grades,  296^301;  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  410. 

Enrollment  (State  systems),  by  grades,  fifth  to 
ninth,  153;  by  years  of  advancement,  72-74;  high 
schools,  50,  154,  157;  kindergartens,  76;  Negroes, 
204;  ten  millions  of  pupils  by  grades,  60-72. 

Evening  schools,  dty  systems,  331-334,  449^450, 
501-602.  See  aito  Elementary  sdiools,  Seoondary 
schools. 

Expenditures,  dty  and  rural  schools,  average,  23; 
elementary  and  seoondary  sobools,- 82-33.  See 
a2«o  Expenses. 

Expenditures  (dty  systems),  210-211-328-330, 335- 
386;  per  capita  for  pupils  in  average  attendance, 
470. 

ExpeDdttares  (State  systems),  202-203;  buildings, 
grounds,  and  equipment,  192,  103;  current  ex- 
penses, 194-196;  general  discussion,  110-123;  grand 
recapitulation,  196-197;  instruction,  184-187;  per- 
centage analysis,  181;  school  libraries,  190-191; 

.  school  plant,  188-189;  transportation  of  pnpUs, 
190-191. 

Expenses,  dty  schools,  472-483,  620-639. 

Expenses  of  debt  service,  dty  systems,  504-515, 
660-677. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  education.  State  school 
systems,  177-178. 

Fees,  universities,  ooUeges,  and  professional  schools, 
854-876. 

Fellowships  and  scholarships,  universities,  oofleges, 
and  professional  schools,  738, 864-875. 

(General  control,  maintenance,  and  fixed  dhargai, 
State  systems,  182-188. 

Gifts  and  bequests  to  eduoation,  11-13.  See  fltat 
Benefactions. 

Qoshen,  Ind.,  age-gnda  itittsties,  228. 
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Graduates,  universities^  ooneges,  and  professional 

schools,  734-853. 
Graduates,  universities,  colleges,  and  tedinologica] 

schools,  703-704. 
Health  and  recreation,  city  systems,  334-335,  43&- 

448,  581-590. 
High  schods,  enrollment  increased  more  than  col- 
leges and  universities,  092;  State  school  systems, 

enrollment,  59,   154,   157.    See  also  Secondary 

schools. 
Illiteracy,  State  systems,  145. 
Income^  universities,  collages,  and  professional 

adiodb,  716-721, 739-740. 
Income  (State  systems),  approprlatfon  and  taxa* 

tion,  I75-17B;  tram  Federal  Oovenunent,  etc., 

r77-178. 
Indebtedness,  city  systems,  3M-A27;  State  systems, 

170-171. 
Instruction  (city  systems),  oost,  875-988;  expenses, 

MO-^Jd;  summary  of  expenses  of  day  sdiools, 

484-503. 
Instruction,  Estate  systems,  payments,  184'187. 
Instructors.   See  Professors  and  InstTDotors,  and 


Junior  high  schools,  city  systems,  S19-2ao,  438-448, 
561-590;  «<teaching  load,"  n)-221. 

Kindergartens,  Negroes,  anroilment,  156-157;  pub- 
lic and  private,  statisties,  4^-52. 

Kindergartens  (dty  systems),  334;  enroDraent  and 
personnel,  42^-437;  peraonncl  and  number,  680- 
553. 

Kindergartens  (State  systems),  efteot  of  grade  dis- 
tribution, 74-76;  anrdDment  by  grades,  18B;  en- 
rollment by  year  of  advaneement,  76. 

Law  sdiools.   See  Professional  sdiools. 

Legislation,  educational.    See  Sdiool  laws. 

Libraries,  State  school  systems,  payments,  190-191; 
universities  and  colleges,  706-707. 

Medical  schools.    See  Precession al  schools. 

Ifortality,  school.    S^  School  mortality. 

Negroes,  attendance,  State  school  systems,  204; 
census  and  enroDment,  State  school  systems,  204; 
enrollment  in  kindergartens,  by  grades,  156-157; 
general  school  statistics,  123-128. 

Normal,  vocational,  and  special  schools  (dty  sys- 
tems), enrollment  and  personnel,  428-487;  num- 
ber and  personnel,  554-570. 

Population,  dties,  516-535;  dty  school  S3rstems,  by 
^^cs,  298-301. 

Population  (total),  and  aggregate  attendance,  dty- 
school  systems,  209;  and  school  population, 
143-150. 

Prindpals,  dty  systems,  dementary  schocds,  411- 
420.  See  also  Administrative  and  supervising 
officers. 

Private  and  parochial  schools,  enrollment,  148. 

Private  schools,  enrollment,  cities,  39H-409. 

Professional  schools,  tmtion  fees  in  law,  medicine, 
and  dentistry,  713-715. 

Professors  and  instructors,  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools,  722, 734-H53;  universities, 
colleges,  and  technological  schools,  680-681,  68«^ 
690. 

Property,  dty  and  rural  schools,  19,  31;  city  sys- 
tems, value,  5C>4-,')1.'>:  State  systems,  value,  9.">- 
98, 323-324,  G60-<j67;  universities,  colleges,  aij<l  pro- 
fessional s<hf.<»ls,  711-713,  7:iH,  854-K75;  uni var- 
sities, (■()llnRe5.  uiid  technological  schoub;,  (>^3-0^1; 
value  of  public,  used  for  school  purposes,  107- 16b. 


Pupils,  public  and  private  schools  and  eollflgeSf 
percentage  distribution,  36-39.  See  also  Enroll- 
ment, Retardation,  and  Students. 

Pupils  (dty  systems),  age-grade  study,  222-281; 
average  cost,  341-351 ;  average  number  per  teacher, 
215;  aveiage  total  cost,  367;  cost  of  instruction, 
375-388;  distribution,  282-233;  distribution  by 
age,  302-323;  number,  217-218;  over-age  and 
under-age,  by  grades,  254-286;  percentage  distri- 
bution by  ages,  246-242;  under  age,  normal  age^ 
and  over  age,  234-287,  242-245. 

Reodpts,  dty  systems,  21P,  460-460,  608-619;  State 
systems,  17t,  177-180;  imlvenltles,  aoUeges,  ani 
professional  sdiooiB,  741-748, 876-W7;  oalvewttK^ 

ooUeges,  and  teohnologioal  schools,  668-661.  8e$ 
oZm  Behool  rsvemns. 

Retardation,  city  syst^nw,  946-8n,  186-880. 

Salaries,  teadiers.   i9ee  Teachen' salaries. 

Scholarships.   See  FeDowshlpB  and  sdbolsnliifa. 

School  and  college  mortattty,  7IH-706. 

School  attendanoe.   8m  Atuadanoe. 

School  bnildingB  (olty  systems).  Bomber,  lU-SM, 
•  516^685;  sommary,  888-408. 

School  bandings  (State  systems),  grounds  aad 
equipment,  192-193;  number,  95,  165-166. 

Sdiool  census,  city  systems,  516-585. 

School  enrollment.  See  Enrollment. 

School  fmids  (Stats  systems),  ineome,  178-I7i; 
permanent,  88-100, 160. 

School  hygiene.  See  Health  and  reereation. 

School  IndebtednesB,  State  systems,  amocmt  aad 
payment,  100-102. 

School  lands  (State  systems),  leases,  178-174;  TiAuay 
173-174. 

School  laws,  compulsory  attendsnee,  138-142. 

School  mortslity ,  pnblie  schools,  77-61, 880. 

School  plant,  State  systems,  payments  for  opera- 
tion, 188-189. 

School  population.  State  systems,  statistics,  146-180L 

School  property.    See  Property. 

School  revenues,  dty  systems,  325-327;  Stata 
systems,  103, 109, 177-178.    See  aiso  Reodpts. 

School  S3rstems.  See  CMy  rnAtool  systems;  State 
school  systems. 

School  term,  dty  systems,  218-219,  571-580;  in  el^it 
States,  85-88;  in  the  South,  128-129;  rural  and  dty 
schools,  15,  29;  State  S3rstems,  98-68,  128-180, 
158-159. 

Schools,  dty  systems,  number,  213-214,  898-400; 
kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary,  Btata 
systems,  165-166;  State  systems,  total  number, 
9:^-94. 

Secondary  and  elementary  sidiools.  State  systems, 
review  of  statistics  (1870-1918),  54-56. 

Secondary  schools  (dty  sy!»tcm8),  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, 376-388:  enrollment  by  grade*,  290-297;  per- 
sonnel and  numl)er,  419-427,  554-570;  retardation 
and  acceleration,  288-289.  Set  also  Evening 
schools,  and  Hi^h  schools. 

Secun<lary  schools  (State  systems),  average  dally 
attendance;  enrollment,  149, 155.  See  aJso  Rven- 
in^  schools,  and  High  schools. 

Sinkinp  funds.    See  Bonds  and  sinking  funds. 

South  (The),  school  term  and  school  attendance, 
12?v-129. 

Spi'i-kil  K^hoobi.  i<((  Normal,  vocational,  and 
"-IKciiU  ^«  h()ol>. 

State  i>chool  bysteuiii,  staliiilics,  oi-205. 
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Students,  imiTersltieB,  ooU«s«s»  ftnd  prot<^ionAl 
r^hools,  729,  731,  734-^3;  univcnltiM,  coUciro«, 
and  technological  schoobt,  O9(Mt07,  08(MVR2,  fWA, 
728, 730;  private  universities,  goIIorou,  and  techno- 
logical achools,  724;  public  and  private  coUogen, 
univenitiee,  and  professional  schoolf*,  72.v7y7; 
public  universities,  oolleges,  and  teohnologi<*al 
schools,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  723.  See 
alw  Graduates,  and  Pupils. 

Si^pepviflOTs,  dty  systems,  elementary  schools, 
^11-420. 

Superrlsors  and  principals,  Btate  lysteini^KX^j 

Biirvey  of  education,  statistical  (Honner),  7-Ai2. 

"  Survival  of  the  fittest."  See  School  survival  per- 
centages. 

Survival  percentages,  city  systems,  2fl7-28H:  for  the 
class  beginning  in  1907,  80-K2;  universities  and 
colleges,  704. 

Taxation,  city  systems,  .727-328,  WM-ftlft,  «IO-«77; 
State  systems,  aOO-201. 

Taxation  and  values,  dty  fystesis,  212, 

Teachers,  dty  and  rural  schools,  comparalhre  Miiii- 
mary,  30;  distribution  for  four  periods  (1X90-1918), 
10;  men  in  rural  schools,  15;  number  In  rvUnu 
types  of  schools,  12;  percentage  of  men,  164.  Set 
«te>  Professors  and  instructors. 

Ttechers  (dty  systems),  dementary  scImmIs,  411- 
420;  number,  213-214, 398-409;  ratio  of  men,  410. 

Teachers  (.State  systems),  feneral  decresMe  In  per- 
eentaee  of  mco,  8M0;  K«froci,  206;  numbm  and 


sex.  1(V2>168,  184;  number  Mnplt^yixl  In  x-ftHam 

■rhods,  89. 
Teachers'  salnrtes,  dty  systems*  889-897}  ntral  AWi 

dly  sch<N>ls,  19;  Btate  systems,  W>  98, 184. 
"Twichlng  hiail,*'  dty  si«hiM>l  sysii*ms  i\^  it 7. 
Tcohnolnglral  srhihtlM.    See  tinlverslflss,  tM>ttiifii, 

and  ieohnologirAl  srtwNtls. 
Term,  school.   S>t  Miool  term. 
Theological  schools.    See  rrofesslimal  snhiMils. 
Transportation  of  ptiplls,  dty  systems,  888,  488~448t 

Htate  systems,  190' 191. 
Tniant  offlcers,  Rtate  systems,  141-142. 
Universities,  enrollment,  8-9. 
Universities  and  colleges,  enrnllmetit,  8  9.    See  nim 

Benefkrtlmis,  College  mortality,   tiegrees,   Kti- 

dowment,  Fees,  l^etlfmshltNi  and  seltdarshlpiif 

(Jraduates,  lnc«yme,  tiibrarles,    l^rnfesslfinal 

schools,   Profef:sors  and  itistrtjet«frs,  Ptirimift 

Recdpts,  and  Fitudenis. 
Unlvtrsltles,  colleges,  and   professlfJtMl  sttfinntoi 

«7*-897. 
Universities,  oolliies,  and  itn^imHti^ml  mHietHltif 

Vocational,  nomiAl,  and  spedal  mhett^  (dty  sys* 
tems),  enrdlnent  and  pmmmne^,  438-487}  fiers^in- 
nel  and  numbsr ,  fM-tfttt. 

Voeationalf  normal,  and  «psr>Ml  ^hfn^,  t^mi  ttl  In* 
ttrtMrUon,  878-8^1. 

WmHIi  ttid  setooel  npmdkim^  in  Mi,  90. 
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